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PREFACE. 


orien eas 


Wuen the Statistical Account of Bengal, by Sir W. W. 
Hunter, was published, thggdistrict of Muzaffarpug had only 
recently been constituted, and it was treated as part of the 
old district of Tirhut, in which it was comprised vntil 1875. 
The present volume ‘is, therefore, the first Gazetteer in 
which Muzaffarpur has been treated as a separate district. 

I desire to acknowledge the very great assistance I have 
derived in compiling this volume fromt the Muzaffarpur 
Survey and Settlement Report by Mr. C. J. Stevenson- 
Moore, 1.¢.8., an exhaustive review of the economic condi- 
tions of the district, my obligations to which will abundantly 
appear in the variqys Cheptocict the Gazetteer, 
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MUZAFFARPUR DISTRICT. 


CHAPTER I. 


PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 


Tn district of Muzaffarpur, the \central of the four northern GunzRat 
districts of the Patna Division, lies between 25° 29’ and 26° 53’ Pow 
north latitude and’ between 84°, 53’ and 85° 50’ east longitude. It 
contains a total area of 3,035 square miles, or a little less than one- 
seventh of the total area of the Patna Division. The district is 

much Jarger than any county in England and Ireland except 
Yorkshire ; its greatest length from north to south ig 96 miles, and 

its greatest breadth from east to wost is 48 miles. The principal 

civil station, which is also the most populous town in the district, 

is Muzaffarpur, situated in 26° 7’ N. and 85° 24’ E. 

The district is bounded on the north by the independent State Bounda- 

of Nepal, on the east by the district of Darbhanga, on the south — 

by the river Gangos, which divides it from Patna, on the south- 

west by the district of Saran, where the Great Gandak forms a 
naturel boundary, and on the north-west by the district of 
Champaran. Thé northern frontier between British territory 

and Nepal is defined by ditches and streams, besides masonry 
*and wooden pillars erected at irregular distances. 

Muzaffarpur formerly constituted part of the district of Tirhut, Origin of 

a huge unwieldy district extending over 6,843 square miles ; but ""”” 
this vast extent of territory being beyond the administrative 
capacity of a single Collector, it was divided into two in 1876, the 

eastern portion being formed into the district of Darbhanga and 

the* western and emaller portion being formed into a separate 
district called Muzaffarpur after the name of its chief town, 

which was founded by Muzaffar Khan, an dmi/ or revenue officer 

under the Mughal Government. The name, Tirhut, is still however 
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used gs a cagvoniont appellation for the country inclnded jp these, 
two districts, and this name is of considerable antiquity. 

Muzaffarpur is a vast alluvial plain, intersected Ly ctreams 
flowing for the most, part in a south-oastorly direction. The 
country lies on » low level, in many placos indented with chains 
of shallow marshes, which mark the lines of drainage by which the 
local rainfall and the overflow of the hill streams find their way 
southwards into the Ganges. The zivers, on the*other sand, flow 
on raised bods, which they have generally constructed for thom- 
selves out of the silt brought down from the mountains of Nepal. 
The alluvial plain, diversificd only by these river ridges, and 
adtted with groves of mango dud clusters of batnboos, is a tract of 
great fertility, righ in all sorts of crops. 

The Baghmati and Little Gandak rivers divide the dittri¢t 
into three distinct {racts—the area south of the Little Gandak, the 
doab between the Little Ganduk and the Baghmati, and the tract 
lying north of the Baghmati and extending up to the borders of 
Nepal. Tho first tract, which is bounded on the west and south 
by the Great Gandak and the Gangos, embraces the whole Haji- 
pur subdivision and a large part of the head-quarters subdivi- 
sion. lt is the richest and most fertile portion of the district, 
comprising a large bluck of upland with slight depressions here 
and there, especially towards the south-east, where there aro 
some lakes, ihe largest of which is the Tal Baraila. The second 
tract hetween the Little Gandak and the Baghmati is an aroa of 
low-lying land, subject to frequent inundations, to ward off which 
the Turki cmbankinent has been constructed. It is the lowest 
portion of tho district, and tho shifting courses of the rivers have 
left long semi-circular Jakes in all directions. The third tract 
comprises nvarly half the district, including the whole of tho 
Sitamarhi subdivision, and stretches in a great marshy plain, 
traversed at intervals by ridges of upland, from the Baghmati 
to the Nepal frontier. 

The Muzaffarpur district then is ono continuous stretch of rich 
alluvial plain watered by threo principal rivers—the Great Gandak, 
the Little Gandak and the Baghmati, with their tributary systems, 
which during the rains overflow into picturesque lakes or extensive 
marshy depressions. In some tracts nothing but an enormous 
stretch, of rice-fields meets the eye, but elsewhere numerous groves 
of mango, bamboo and sisw give a pleasing character to the 
scenery. To the north of the district the Himalayas are distinttly 
visible on clear mornings in all their distant grandeur ; and to the 
south, especially in the portion of the country adjoining the 
great rivers, there are numerous marshes formed out ‘of their 
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*abandoned beds, which remain full of water and are often cevered 
with rank veget.tion. Tho greatest of these is the Tal Baraila, a 
lake of irregular size extending for several miles in length and 
breadth. Ilere the land remains under water for the greater part 
of the year, and in August and September there is nothing to be 
seen but.a vast sheet of water lannted by myriads of water-fowl. 

Roughly speaking, the slope of thp country north of an 
imaginary line drawn from Belsand to Pupri in the Sitamarhi 
subdivision is from north {o south and below that south-east- 
ward. On the south the great stream of the Ganges rolls on to 
the sea; on thegsouth-west the Great Gandak forms a natugal 
boundary ; and to the north the district is intersected by a series 
cf streams, running diagonally acioss it from noith-west to south- 
east and connecting with the great boundary rivers. The most 
important of these are the Baghmati, the Little Gandak, its 
tributary the Lakhandai, and the Bayé. The most marked charac- 
teristic of the river systefn is that the rivers flow on ridges elevated 
above the surrounding country, and each pair of rivers thus encloses 
a shallow depression, consisting of a series of chaurs, or low lands, 
leading into one another. Thse are first filled by the local rain- 
fall, when the surplus water passes off from one into another, until 
its flow is checked by some high ground. Having no other course 
to take, it breaks info one of the nearest rivers at a point where 
the banks are low, after ihe lovel of the siream “has somewhat 
subsided; and in this waye the rivers, ulthough running upon 
comparatively high ground, becume ultimately the :cceptacles of 
the drainage of the country, or rather the channels by which it 1s 
conveyed into the Ganges. 


River 
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The Ganges forms thg southern boundary of the district for The 
about 20, miles from Sikmaripur, near [ajipus, where the main Gas 


stream is joined by the Great Gandak, to a point almost due north 
of the Bakhtiyarpur station on the East Indian Railway. ‘This 
river is nowhere fordable at any time of the year, and its channel, 
when clear of sandbauks, 1s generally about a mile wide. In the 
rains, however, its breadth is much greater, large expanses of sand, 
which a cither bank at other seasons, being then covered with 
water. es sandbanks are constantly changing, forming, and 
re-foryming, i1 the most capricious way. The Ganges receives 
the Great Gandak a little below Hajipur, but the union: of the 
rivers is locally supposed to take place just opposite that place, 
When the Ganges rises in flood, if not only overflows the country 
on its banks, but also forces back the waters of the Gandak, and 
imundates the land between the Gandak embankments for miles 
shove Hajipur. The changes in the course of the Ganges are so 
B 2 
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numerpus as to render any detailed doscription useless in a few, 
years. Generally speaking, the bank on the Muzaffarpur side is 
sloping and ill-defined ; and, with the cxception of Hajipur, there 
are no places of any notg along it. 

The Great Gandak, which joins the main stream of the Ganges 
opposite Patna, is also locally known as the Narayani and 
Salgrami; it has been identified with tho Kondochates of the 
Greek geographers, and, ‘according.to Lassen, i? is tho Sadanira 
of the Epics. Rising in the central mountain basin of Nepal, 
where its sources are known as the Sapt Gandahi, or the country 
of the seven Gandaks, it first touches the district near the Karnaul 
indigo factory in the head-quarters subdivision,”“and then pursues 
a winding course in a south-easterly direction, as far as Hajipur, 
where it falls into the Ganges after @ course of 192 miles. At 
first a snow-fed torrent, the Gandak, soon after its entry into 
British territory, acquires the character of a deltaic river. It has 
no tributeries in this portion of its course—in fact the drainage 
sets not towards it but away from it; its banks are appreciably 
higher than the surrounding country; and in ,order to prevent 
inundations, two series of embankm«nts have been constructed— 
one, which is the most effective, on the Saran side, the other 
along the Muzaffar;ur bank, as far as Hajipur. The latter has 
been repeatedly overtopped and breached by floods, and enormous 
tracts of land kave been submerged. Like most Indian rivers, the 
Gandak is continually changing its channel, sandbanks forming 
one year, and being swept away the next. It is nowhere fordable, 
is full of rapids and whirlpools, and is navigable with difficulty. 
In addition to the dangers caused by the rapid current, numerous 
snags are found ; and near Harauli, midway between Happur and 
Talganj, there is a large bed of Aankar, *which extends ACTORS the 
river, and so narrows the channel, that boats ean only proceed with 
the utmost caution. The lowest discharge of water into the Gauges 
towards the end of March is 10,391 cubic feet per secund, aud the 
highest recorded flood volume is 266,000 cubic feet per sécond. 

The Baghmati, rising in Nepal, near Katmandu, enters 
Muzaffarpur district 2 miles north of Dheng station on the Tirhut 
State Railway, and 17 miles north-west of Sitamarhi. After 
its junction with the Lal Bakya, it forms the western boundary 
of the district, flowing in a more or less irregular southerly course 
for some 30 miles, and then strikes off near Narwa in a south- 
easterly direction across the district. After the river has turned 
to the south-east, it flows almost parallel to the Little Gandak, 
orossing the Darbhanga-Muzaffarpur road at Gaighati, and leaves 
the district near Hatha, 20 miles east of Muzaffarpur ; it 
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«ultimately joins the Little Gandak above Rusera in the Darbhanga 
district. The Baghwati, boing a hill-stream, rises so quickly 
after heavy rain that its banks are unable to contéin the water ; 
and as it ruws upon a ridge, it sometimes causes great damage 
when the bank is once overtoppod; a portion of the country north 
of Muzaffarpur is, however, protected by {he Turhi embankment. 
Both this river end the Little Gandak are vory liable to change 
their courses. In the dry season the Baghmati is fordable, and 
in places is not more than knee deop. In the rains, however, 
the current is very swift, sometimes runniig 7 miles an hour in 
the upper reacheg during heavy freshets, aud there are many 
snags, Which render navigation dangerous. A former bed, known 
as tho old Baghmati, is still pointed out, extending from Mallai, 
on the fronticr, to Belanpur yAdt, about 34 miles north-west of 
Kalya ghat, where it joins the prescut deep stream. This bed has 
steep banks, is about 50 yards wide, and carries a good deal of 
water in the rains, when {t occasionally overflows, but in the cold 
weather it is only about 2 feet deep. 

The baghmatishas a number of tributaries, of which the most Tribu- 
important are the Lal Bakya?ihe Bhurengi, the Lakhandai, and srg 
-the Adhwira or Little Baghmati. The first tributary is the Lal Baghmati. 
Bakya, which flows in a southern direction and joins the main 
stream near Adauri. The next affluent isthe Bhurengi, which 
leaves the main stream near Muniari and rejoins it rar Belanpur. 
Another tributary is the Lakhandai, which rises in Nepal, and 74, 
enters Muzaffarpur district at Itharwa, 18 miles north of Sitamarhi, Lukhandai. 
It is at’ first a small stream, but after being joined by the Snuran, 
and Basiad, it becomes a lurge navigable river. Flowing south, 
it passes through Sitamarhi, where it is spanned by a fine bridge, 
and continuing in a south-easterly direction, it skirts the indigo 
factories of Dumra, Runi Saiyadpur, Ourai and Tehwéra, and 
joins the Baghmati 7 or 8 miles south of the Darbhanga-Muzaffar- 
pur road. The river rises and falls quickly, and its current is 
xapid, especially in the higher reaches, which renders it dangerous 
for navigation. The next tributary is the Adhwara or the Little ,, 
Baghmati, which flows southwards from Nepal some 8 miles east aareeas 
from Sitamurhi. With the Puranadhar Baghmati, the old bed 
of the Baghmati mentioned above, which flows 8 miles to the 
west of Sitamarhi, it is invaluable for irrigation in years of 
drought, when numerous dams are thrown across each stream. 
Like its parent river, it has several tributary streams. The main 
stream of the Kamla joins it near Kamtaul; above that place, 
near P§li, a branch goes off towards the west, losing itself in a 
chaur ness Rasiilpur; and above Pali, the Dhaus joins it from the 
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east and the Jhim from the west. ‘the Dhaus again is formed by. 
the union of the Bigi and the Biiaunti; the former flowing from 
the west, thowlattor from the cat. The Little Baghmati, after 
receiving these tributaries, itself falls into the Bagkhmati at Haia 
Gha#t, about 8 miles south of Darbhanga. 

The Little Gandak, which is also known as the LMarha, Sikrana, 
Burh Gandak or the Muzaffarpur river, rises ip Champaran in 
the Sumeswar range close to the Torna pass. Ii emters the 
district near the village of Ghosewat in the head-quarters sub- 
division, and flows inp very tortuous direction towards Muzaffar- 
pur 20 miles to the south-cast. The latter town stands on its 
southern bank ; anflaftor leaving it, the river still pursuos a wind- 
ing course to the south-cast almost parallel to the Baghmati, 
pussing into the Darbhanga district near Ptsa, 20 miles south-east 
of Muzaffarpur ; it ultimately falls into the Ganges opposite 
Monghyr. In the hot weather it is fordable in several places, 
and its banks are high or low, accordimg to the sweep of the 
current. For purposes of navigation, the Little Gandak is an 
extremoly valuable river. During the rains, boats of 1,000 maunds 
burthen can easily reach Muzaffarpar, and boats of 500 mauncs 
can roach Marsandi ; but the opening of the Tirhut State Railway, 
which crosses it at Nagarbasti, has considerably diminished its 
importance as a trade route. Tho Little Gandak, like the 
Baghmati, is very liable to change its course, and old beds which 
the stream has now deserted are extremely common, especially 
from near Muzaffarpur to Motipur. 

The Baya is » spill channel of the Great Gandak, from which 
it issues near Sabibganj, 34 miles north-west of Muzaffarpur. It 
enters this district near tho Karnaul indigo factory, and flow- 
ing ina south-ensterly direction through it, becomes an, import- 
ant drainage channel with a catchment basin of 800 square miles. 
Tn its course through Muzaffarpur it passes the indigo factories of 
Deoria, Karnaul, Saraiya, Bhataulia, Karhari, and Chhitwara, and 
levving the district at Bajitpur, 30 miles south of Muzaffarpur, 
ultimately empties itself into the Ganges. The head of the stream 
is apt to silt up, but is at present open. The Baya is largely fed 
by drainage from chats, and attains its greatest flood height 
when the Gandak and the Ganges are both in flood, being filled 
by inundation from the former and checked by the high waters of 
the latter river, which it joins a few miles south of Dalsingh 
Sarai in the Darbhanga district. 

The soil of the district is entirely alluvial. It is impregnated, 
in parts with saltpetre and other salts, and occasionally beds of 
Aankar or nodular limestone of an inferior quality are met with. 
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“Tho essential features,” writes Major D. Prain, 1.5. in Rorayy. 
“Bengal Plants’’, “of the vegetation in the area to the north of the 
Ganges, from the Gandak on the wost to the Brahmaputra on the 
east, as we pass from north {o south, are as follows, First, a 
narrow, more or less sloping, giavelly submontane tract along the 
baso of the Himalaya, coved, except along river-beds, with a 
dense forest, thg constituent species of which are those that occur 
on theelowe:’ sfopes of tho mountains “themselves. In, existing 
river-heds only a few tough flexible bushes occur, along abandoned 
shingly river-courses the jungle is open end park-like, and the 
species are those characteristic of a drier clinmte than obtains in 
the forest alongside This submontane forest is normally sue- 
ceeded by a belt of swampy Iand of varying width. covered with 
long reody grasses. Further out into the plain the ground as a 
rule rises somewhat, and, if so high as (o be froe from inundations. 
is in waste tracts usually covered with open jungle of a bushy 
character in tho westorn parts, taller and more park-like in the 
central districts, and mixed with reedy grass or sometimes consist- 
ing only of tall grass as we pass to the east. Much of this tract, 
however, especially in the ewest, is under cultivation, and is 
then bare or diversified with bamboos, palins, und orchards of 
mangoes, or, less offen, groves of other trees; in and about the 
villages themselves the mangoes aro offen accompanied by a 
number of tree-weeds and semi-spontaneous, more or less useful 
bushes and treos.” . 

For botanical purposes Muzaffarpu: forms part of , Tirhut, 
we., the region lying from west to cast between the Gandek und 
Kosi, and from north to south between the sub-[Limalayan forést 
and the Ganges, the botanical features of which are in many ways 
differont from those of Bihar, 7.c., the tract estending from the 
Son cn the west to the old bed of the Bhagirathi on the cast, and 
lying from north to south between the Ganges and the whats of 
Chot&é Nagpur. Together they form an integral portion of the 
Upper Gangetic plain, but, as Major Drain points out, © Tirhut 
is wholly flat, whereas Bihar is much diversified by hills. Bihar, 
too, is appreciably drier than Tirhut, and, these two circumstances -—- 
greater diversity of surface and less humidity—account for the 
presence in Bihar of many species that are absent from Tirhut. 
Another and, though an accidental, not less important factor in 
influencing the vegetation of Tirhut is the density of the popu- 
lation. So close, in consequence, is the tilth, that throughout 
whole districts field is conterminous with field, and the cultivated 
land abuts so closely on wayside and water-course as to leave no 
foothold for those species that form the roadside hedges and fill 
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the weedy waste places so characteristic of Lower Bengal. Even 
the village shrubberies that constitute so marked a feature of 
much of our area, are in Tirhut conspicuous by their absence. 
The result is that, except for the water-plants in the smailer 
streams and sluggish rivers, the vegetation of Tirhut is chiefly 
limited to the crops with their concomitant field-weeds; even (he 
latter aro often conspicuous by their pattcity.” . 

As regards the different botanical species found in Muzaffarpur, 
Major Prain has kindly furnished the following account. 

The ground is nntler close cultivation, and besides the crops 
carries only a few field-weeds, except for a few very »mall patches 
of jungle, whereof the chict constituents are the red cotton tree 
(Bombar malabaricum), khair (Acacia Catechu) and sisu (Dal- 
bergia Stssoc), In these parts there is an undergrowth of euphor- 
biaceous and urticacoous shrubstand free-weeds, like Lreynia, 
Trema, Flueggea, Phyllanthus and Glochidion, Occasionally also 
large stretches of grass land are found, of which the chief species 
are Eragrostis cynosuroides, Andropogon intermedius, Imperata 
arundinacea, Saccharum spontancum, interspersed with smaller spots 
of fisar land sparingly beset with Amdropogon aciculatus, Diplachne, 
Sporobolus and similar grasses. Near villages small shrubberivs 
may be found containing mango, sisw, Eugenia Jambolana, various 
species of Ficus, an occasional tamarind, and a few other semi- 
spontaneous amd more or less useful species. Both the palmyra 
(Borassus flabelifer) and the hhajax (Phenix sylvestris) occur, 
planted and set times self-sown, but neither in great abundance. 
By the road-sides or round village enclosures, hedges of Sutropha 
Cureas, Cesalpinia sepiaria, Grewia and similar shrubs are often 
covered with climbing species of Convoleu/acee, Tragia ‘nvolucrata, 
and various species of Vitis. Iledge-row weeds aro represented 
by Jatropha yossypifolia, Martynia diandra and similar plants. 
The field, and road-side weeds include various grasses and sedges, 
chiefly species of Pantcum and Cyperus; prostrate species of 
Evolvulus, Indigofera, Ionidium, Desmodium ; and herbaceous spebies 
of Phyllanthus, Euphorbia, Heliotropium and the like. In waste 
corners and on railway embankments thickets of sisv, derived both 
from seeds and root-suckers, very readily appear. The sluggish 
streams and ponds are filled with water-weeds, submerged Ccrato- 
phyllum, Hydrilla, Vallisneria, Otteha, and floating Potamogeton, 
Nelumbium, Nymphea, Trapa, Jussiea, Ipomea, the sides being 
often fringed by reedy grasses and bulrushes occasionally inter- 
mixed with tamarisk bushes. 

Tirhut was formerly famous for the number and variety of its 
fauna in the days when forests covered large stretches of land 
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which are now under the plough. “The buffaloes”, wrote the 
author of the Ain-i-Akbari, ‘‘are so savage that they will attack 
a tiger. There are many lakes, and in one of them the water 
never decreases, and the depth is unfathomable. Groves of mango 
trees extend to a distunce of 20 ios, delighting the eye. In the 
rainy season gazollo, deer and tiger frequent the cultivated spots, 
and are hunted by the inhabitants. The deer they surround with 
an enclosure, and take when they please.” yen towards the close 
of the 18th century wild animals were still plontiful. A few 
years before the Permanent Settlement rewards were paid for the 
slaughter of 51 tigers in a single yoar ; there was much waste land 
to the north inhabited by the beasts of prey that cultivation 
had drivon out of the mote southern tracts; and the depredations 
of herds of wild elephants were a serious danger. ‘Lho advanco 
of cultivation, the grow th, of the population, and the oatension 
of means of communication have now driven the wild animals, 
which formerly infested she district, back to the jungles of Nepal ; 
and there is no jungle left in the district sufficiently large and 
dense to afford shelter to the larger beasts of proy. Leopards are 
occasionally found in patches of jungle towards the north of 
the Sitamarhi subdivision, but they are only stray visitors from 
Nepal. The only other predatory animals met with aro the 
fox and jackal, which are plentiful all over the district. The 
only representatives of the Ungulata are the nil (Boselayhus 
tragocamelus) and the wild fig (Sus ecristatus), both of which are 
fairly common in the ddras and the patches of grass and jungle 
still lefe in placos Tho wild pig is now much scarcer than for- 
morly, but whenever he can be found, he is hunted with the same 
keenness by ihe Europeans of the district; and though his kind 
has decreased in numbor, he retains the same qualities of cunning, 
hardihood and courage which make pig-sticking one of the finest 
sports in the world. 

The game birds of the district include many varieties of wild Gume 
duck and teal, grey-headed and bar-headed geese, snipe, black >’ 
“partridge aud quail. Quail appoar at tho beginning of the cold 
weather, and are usually found in greatest numbers in December, 
when the rice is cut. and again in March and Apvril, when the 
rabi crops are harvested. : 

Most of the rivers and tanks abound in fish, such as rahu, Fisn? 
tengra and bedri. Alligators, crocodiles, tortoises and porpoises 
are common in the Ganges, and are also found to a smaller extent 
in the Gandak. 

The climate of Muzaffarpur is generally dry, bracing and cimarz. 
heelthy. The renge of the thermometer is not so great as in the 
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south of the Paina Division; and though the heat is greate, 
than in the deltaic districts of Lengal proper, the deynoss of the 
atmosphere renders its effects less enervating. The year is divided 
into three well-defined periods—the cold weather, the hot, weather, 
and ihe rainy season. The first commences carly in November, 
and may be said to last till nearly the end of March; for though 


the days then begin to be hot, the nighis ang early mornings 


continue comparatively tool and fresh. Tt wotfld bo diffieult to 
hngl a more defightful climate than thet which Muzaffarpur 
enjoys at this lime «f ihe year. The days are bright, warm 
and invigorat ing ; and, as soon as the sun ‘sot, the tomperature 
halls and a fire is at once a tomfort and a nevossity. The hot 
season, commencing carly in April, is ushored in by dust-storms 
and wast win Is, which offen cause the temperature to rise above 
7° in the shade. Tho heat is most igiense in May, and inless 
broken by frequent 1ain, continues {o increase until the gathering 
clouds herald the approach of the rainy season. In an exceptional 
yoar, the wind may blow steadily from the east during the hot 
weather, but such seasons, though cool, are not healthy. The 
west winds, on the other hand, though they parch up vegetation 
and raise inmense clouds of dust, are a hoon to the inhabituuts, 
as the interior of »ho houses can be kept cool by means of screens 
of moistened scented grass (hhaskhas tattis); these are placed 
at the windoyys and dvors, and kept constantly wet, so that the 
hot wind blows into the house cool@l and tempered. About the 
middle of June is the usual date for the commencement of the 
rains. NSomotimes a few days’ downpour is succeeded by a week 
or ten days of fair weathor before the rains veally break. This 
first outharst is termed the chhotd barsat. The rainy season 
continues till the end of September or the middle of October, when 
the saturated ground begins to dry. This is considered to be 
the mogt tr ying season of the year, as,the air is hot and steamy, 
while a. sun’s rays are still powerful. The temperature then 
gradually diminishes, :nd by November the mornings become 
perceptibly cool. 

In spite of the dry westerly winds oxperienced in the hot 
season, the {emperature of Muzaffarpur is not excossive. The 
mean masimum ranges from 73° in January to 97° in April and 
May and falls to 74° in December; moro than half the change 
taking place in November and Dooomber. The mean minimum 
varices from 49° in January to 79° in June, July and August. 
Humidity at Muzaffarpur is on an averago 67 per cent. of satura« 
tion in March, 66 in April and 76 in May, and varies from 84 to 
91 per cent. in other months. 
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During the months from Novomber to May fine dry weather, Rainfall. 
with an almost entireabsence of cloud and rainfall, prevails, and 
only a fraction of an inch falls monthly. In normal years the 
monsoon breaks in June, when there are 7-4 inches of rain; the 
heaviest rainfall oceurs in July and August, varying from 12°4 
inches in the former to 11:3 inches in the latter month; and the 
rainfall then decreasos to 7°6 inches in September. Cyclonic 
storms are apt 16 move northwards into the district in this and 
the preceding month, and occasionally, though fartunately rareby, 
thore is an excessive local precipitation vesultmg in inunda- 
tions. Extreme cuges of such rainfall occurred in 1871 when 
there were 19 inches of rain in 26 hours, in 1884 w hon 15 inches 
fell in 48 hours, find in September 1898 when tlero was a perfect 
hurricane of wind and rain for 3 days. The annual rainfall 
varies very greatly. The gyerage for the district in the ten years 
1878~-87 was 4470 and in the next decade 49°90 inches, but in 
the quinquennium ending in 1904 it was only 39°51 inches. 
Occasionally it rises to a very high figure, and in the year 1871] 
it aggregated 79:1] inches, of which 85°80 inches fell in September 
alone—an amount which the total for the whole year has some- 
times failed to reach. 

* Statistics of the rainfall at the various recording stations ure 
given helow for the cold weather (November to February), the hot 
weather (March to May), aud the rainy season (Jure to October). 
The figures shown are the av@rages recorded frum the earliest year 
in which rainfall was systematically rogistored up to the end of 
1905 -—» 
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CHAPTER I. 


a’ 


HISTORY. 


Muzar FARPUR, lying on one of the great lines of Aryan immigra- 
tion, was oceupicd at an early period by races of Aryan descent, 

and according to the legend preserved in Vedic literature, it 
formed part of the country in which the Videhas settled on their 
migration from the Punjab. The legend relates that Agni, 

the god of fire, accompanied the Vidcehes in their march east- 

wards from the banks of the Saraswati, and when they came 10 

the broad stream of the Gandak, informed them that their home 
lay to the cast of the river. Thencefurward, the Videhas lived to 
the east of the Gandak, whero they cleared {he marshes, cultivated 
the virgin soil, and founded a great and powerful kingdom. This 
kingdom was in course of time ruled over by king Janaka, round 

whose name aghalo of legend clings. Under his rule, according 
to Hindu mythology, the kingdor® of Mithila was the most 

civilized kingdom in India. His court. was a centre of learn- 

ing and attracted all the most learned men of the time; Vedic 

Kterature was enriched by the studies of the scholars who flocked 

there; his chief priest, Yajnavalka, inaugurated the stupendous 
task of revising the Yajur Vedas; and the speculations of the 
monarch himself, enshrined in {he sacred works called the Upa- 

nishads, sarc still cherished with veneration by the Hindu com- 

munity.. The centre of this enlightened kingdom was haat 2 

in Tirhut; tho capital was Mithila, which is probably identifiable — 
wih Janakpur, a short distance to the north-cust of the frontier 
of Muzaffarpur, dhe name still preserving {he memory of this 

famous scholar-king ; ; while Sitamarhi is sacred to Hindu votaries 
as the site of the miraculous birth of his daughter Sita. 

The earliest event, however, which can claim historic roality 
is the rise of the Vrijjian oligarchical republic, which apparently 
replaced the old monarchical rule tf Videha, while the centre of 
power shifted from Mithila to Vaisali, the modern Basgrh in 
this district. The Vrijjians included eight confederate clans, of 
whom the Lichchhavis were the most important. The growing 
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power of the latter brought them into collision with the, powerful 
kingdom of Magadha, the limits of which roughly corresponded 
at this time with the modern districts of Patna and Gaya. 
Bimbisara (ci, 519 B. C.), the founder of the Magadhan imperial 
power, had strengthened his position by matrimonial alliancos with 
the more nowertul of the neighboming States, taking one consort 
from the royal family of Kosala, a kingdom to the west of Tirhut, 
aud another from’the influential Lichchhavi clan at Vaisali. His 
murder by his son, Ajatasatra, involved the parrjcide in war with 
the aged king of Kosala, whose sister, the queen of -the murdered 
Bimbisara, 1s said to have died of griof This war ending with 
the complete victory of Ajatasatru, his ambition next induced him 
to undertake thé conquest of the country now known as Tirhut, 
in which the Lichchhavi clan oceupied a prominent position 
(er. 490 B. C). The invasiom was successful; the Lichchhavi 
capital, Vaisali, was occupied ; and Ajatasatru became master of 
Tirhut It is probablo** that the invader carried his victorious 
arms to their natural limit, the foot of the mountains, and that 
from this time the whole country between the Ganges and the 
Himalayas bec me subject, mere or less directly, to the suzerainty 
of Magadha. From this time too dates the foundation of 
Pataliputra (Patna), as the vietor erected a fortress at the village 
of Patali on the Ganges to curb his Lichchhavi opponents; and 
the foundations of a city nestling under the shelter of the fortross 
were luid by his grandson Udaya (cir, 4384 B.C ). 

At the very dawn then of Indian history we catch glimpses 
of Muzéffarpur as the homo of the powerful Lichchhavi clan, the 
capital of which was the splendid city of Vaisali Nore the 
religious ferment which so deeply moved the hearts of the dwellers 
in the Gangetic valley during the sixth century B. C., seoms to 
have centred, and Vaisali is intimately connected with the life 
and teachings both of Buddha and of Mahavira, tho foynder of 
Jainism Like Buddha, Vardhimana,t surnamed Mahavira, who 
erected tho fabric of the Jain system upon the foundation laid by 
Parsvanathe, was of high aristocratic descent, as his father Sid- 
dhiirtha was the head of the Nata or Naya clan of Kshattriyas 
who were settled in the Kollaga suburb of the flourishing town of 
Vaisali : Mahivira is consequently occasionally called the Vesaliya 
or the man of Vaisali, and in the books of the rival order of 
the Buddhists he is designated the Nataputta, x. ¢., the son of 
the Nata clan cf Kshattriyas.® Vaisali consisted of three distinct 


* Barly History of India, by V. A. Simith, 
t Jainism and Buddhism, by Dr. Heernle, Calcutta Review, April 1898. 
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portions, «called Vaisili, Kundagama, and Vaniyagima, which 
formed in the main tho quarters inhabited by the Brahman, 
Kshattriya and Baniyaé castes respectively; at the present day 
it has entirely disappeared, but the sitcs of its thyce component 
parts are still marked by the villages of Basarh, Basukund, and 
Baniya. While it existed, it had a curious political constitution. 
Tt was an oligarchic republic, its government being vested in a 
Senate, composed of the heads of the resident ‘Kshattriya clans, 
and presided ovgr by un officer who had the title of King and 
was assisted -hy a Viceroy and a Commander-in-Chief. Sid- 
dhartha was maried to a daughter of Chetaka, the then govern- 
ing King of the republic; and their son Mahavira was born in or 
about 599 B C., He was, therefore, a very highly connected 
personage, which accounts for the fact that, like his rival Buddha, 
he addressed himself in the earlier years of his ministry chiefly 
io the members of the aristocracy and to his fellow-castemen, the 
Kshattriyas. Ile svems to have lived in the parental house, 
till his futher died, and his elder brother, succveded to what 
principality they owned. Then, at the age of, thirty, with the 
consent of the head of his house, h» entered the spiritual careor, 
which in India, just as in Europe, offered a field for the ambition 
of younger sons. 

Tu Kollaga, tho Naya clan kept up a chaitya, or religious 
establishmout, called Duipalisa, which doubtless was similar to 
those existing in the present day, comsisting of a park or garden, 
enclosing a temple and rows of colls for the accommodation of 
monks. The Duipalasa choitye was kept up for the accommodation 
Of the monks of P&rsvanitha’s order, to whom the Naya clan 
professed allegiance; and Maehavira, on adopting the monk’s 
vocation, would naturally retire to it and join the order of 
Parevanatha. But the observances of that order do not geem to 
havo satisfied his notions of stringency, one of the cardinal points 
of which was absolute nudity; and aftor a trial of one year, he 
lef it, and discarding his clothes, travelled about North and 
South Bihar. Ifere in o long wandering life of 42 years, he 
succeeded in gathering a considerable following of monks, known 
as the Nigranthas, or mon who discarded all social bonds, who 
after Mahavire’s death (er. 490 B. C.) became known ag the 
Jains. 

About the same time, Buddha was engaged in his ministry 
in the same tract of country. Hif first visit to Vaisali was in 
answer to the invitation of the inhabitants, who sent a deputation 
to him, imploring him 1o deliver them from a frightful pestilence 
whivh was desoloting their country. Buddha responded to the 
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call, and coming to Vaisali drove away the plague and made 
numerous converts. After this, he revisited the city during the 
fifth year of his ministry, living in the Kutagara or two-storicd 
hall of the Mahavana, a great forest stretching away to the north 
of Vaisali. It was here that he established the Buddhist order 
of nuns, reluctantly yielding, at ihe intercession of his cousin 
Ananda, to the request of his widowed mother that women might 
be admitted to the congregation. To Vaisali again he retmned 
on his journcy to Kusinara and to death. The traditional account 
of this journey states that Buddha travelled Yeisurely from DPatali- 
putra to Vaisali, halting twice on the way— fist at Kotigrama and 
next at Nadiyagramm; tho first of which was probably* at or close 
to Hajipur and the second in the vicinity of Talganj  Afte 
his arrival in the city, Buddha stayed in the mengo prove of 
a famous courtesan nam@d Amrepali, ivaching and exhorting his 
disciples, and then moved to her house, refusing the subsequent 
invitation of somo grandces of the town. At Vaisali he spent his 
last days, expounding the law to Ananda and exhorting his div 
ciples, and then, hgving foretold his death, passed on to Kusinara. 
Though the Lichchhavis hd been defeated by Ajatasatiu, the 
powerful Vrijjian confederacy does not appear fo haye been broken 
up; and Vaisali continued to be the centre of political as well as 
of religious life north of the Ganges. It contained a stiipa crected 
by the Lichchhavis over sume of the relies of Buddh..’s body, and 
another enshrining some of the remains of his great disciple, 
Ananda; it’ was crowded with Buddhist monasteries , and, accord- 
ing to the account leff hy Hiuen Tsiang some centuries later, 
both within and without the city and all round it the saered places 
were so numerous thai it would be difficult to 1ecount {hem all. 
It was hoye that the second great Council of the Buddhist Church 
was held, a Council necessitated by the Jaxity of the Vrijjian 
monks, who asserted the legality of certain relaxations of the 
rule of discipline. The Buddhist community became spht np 
into two contending varties—the strict and the las, and a Council 
“became necessary for the restorstion of order The joints m 
dispute were discussed at this Council, which is said to have 
consisted of 700 monks; but the local monks failed tu convince 
the assembled brotherhood, and all the relaxations claimed hy 
them were finally prohibited. This second Council,1 if has been 
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® See Vaisali, by V. A. Smith, Jourm) R.A. S, 1902. pp. 267— 288, 

+ Buddhism by Monier Williams. Professo. Oldeuberg places the date of the 
Couneil at 880 B.C.; but the accounts which jrofess to give its date and the 
detuils of {its proceedings are very contradictory. Sve Manual of Indian 
Buddbism by Kern, pp. 103--109, 
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said, stands in a relation to Buddhism very similar to that which 
the Council of Nicaea bears to Christianity. 

' For several centuries after this we ieee little record of the 
history of the district. It continued to form part of the territory 

of the Lichchhavis, “who acknowledged the suzérainty of the 
Mauryan empire ; and Vaisali, lying as il did on the royal road 
from Pataliputra to Nepal, was visited by Asoka, who enriched it 
by a stiipa and lion pillar, though on the other Hand he is said to 
have robbed it ot part of the sarod relics of Buddha. We know 
nothing however of its history during the next few centuries, with 
the exception of a traditional* raid by Kanishka, the Kushan 
King (ci, 120 A. D.), who tarried off to Gandhara the famous 
alms-bowl of Buddha. It was visited by Fa Hian during his 
pilgrimage through India in the beginning of the 5th century 
A.D, but it is not until the vjsit of Liuen Tsiang about 635 
A.D. that we find any detailed aceonnt of the country. He 
describes the kingdom of Vaisili as abput 1,000 miles (5,009 %) 
in circuit; the soil was rich and fertile; and flowers and truit 
were produced j in abundance, the mango and*plantuin being espe- 
cially plentiful. The climate was agrecable and temperate, the 
manners of the people were pure and honest, and they loved 
religion and highly esteemed learning To the north-ewst uf 
Vaisali was the Vrijjien kingdom, some 800 miles (4,000 7) in 
creuit, stretching away from cast to west in a long marrow 
strip. The capital, Chansuna (J anakpur ¥), was in ruins, and the 
inhabitants, who were of a quick and hasty temper, were vanes 
heretics who did not follow the law of Buddha. 

Hiuon Tsiang’s account of Vaisali shows that even there 
Buddhism was on the decline. Heretics and believers were 
living together; and he found the remains of hundreds of 
Buddhist monasteries, but ouly three or four were fnhabited, 
and those sheltered but a few monks. The Jains were numerous, 
as might be expected in the birthplace of their religion; and 
Brahmanical Hindus worshipped at more than a score of shrines. 
The city of Vaisali itself was about 12 miles (60 or 70 &)' 
in cireuit, the citadel, or palace precincts, alone extending over 
nearly a mile, but it was to a great extentin ruins, The build- 
ings were in an advanced state of decay, the forests had been 
uprooted, and the numerous lakes and ponds had shrunk into 
offensive swamps. ‘ Al every step,” he wrote, “commanding sites 
and old foundations arc seen, which the succession of seasons and 
lapse of years have entirely destroyed.”’t 


* See Reports Arch. Surv. India, Vol. XVI, pp. 8—L1. 
1 Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. I, pp. 06-80, 
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From the time of Hiuen Tsiang there is practiocall)\ no Maviz- 
historical information regarding North Bihar until the ascendaney ane 
cf the Pala dynasty (800-1200 A.D.). At the time of Hiuen ; 
Tsiang’s visit Muzaffarpur must have formedcpart of the dominions 
of Harsha, the powerful ruler of Northern India between 606 and 
648 A.D., who exercised a certain amount of control as suzerain 
over the whole of Bengal as far cust as Assam, and possessed full 
sovereign power over Western and Central Bengal. But after his 
death, the local, Rajas no doubt asserted their independence, and 
Tirhut was probably under the rule of petty potentates. Karly 
in the ninth century Gopala, the founder of tho Pala dynasty, 
became ruler vf Bengal, and towards the close of his life (cw. 850 
A.D.) he extended his power westward over Bihar. In the 11th 
century Tihut was wrested from the Palas by the ambitious kings 
of Chedi—a tract corresponding to the present Central Provinces ; 
and in 1019 A.D. it acknowledged the sovercignty of Gange- 
yadeva,* who aimed at attaming paramount power in Northern 
India. The end of that century witnessed the rise of the power of 
the Sena kings, who not only wrested their eastern provinces from 
the Palas, but also appear to “have carricd thei# arms northwards 
to North Bihar. Mithila formed the north-western province of 
the kingdom of the Senas, and their rule in this part of Bihar ia 
still cominemorated by the use of the Lakshmana Sena era, the 
first current year (1119-20 A.D) of which was apparently the date 
of either the accession or the coronation of Takshmana Sena, the 
last great king of the Sena dynasty. 

In the beginning of the 13th century the tide of Muhammeden Muxam- 
conquest swept over Bihar, but it does not appear to have reached ce: 
far north of the Ganges ; for it is not till the time of Ghids-ud-din 
Iwas, theeMuhammadan Governor of Bengal between 1211 and 
1226, that we learn that he carried the banner of Islam into the 
territories of the Raja of Tixhut, which had never before been 
subdued, and compelled him to pay tribute. This appears, 
however, to have been rather a successful invasion than an 
effectual conquest of the country ; tor a local dynasty of Hindu 
kings was established about this time at Simraon in the north-east 
corner of the Champaran district, and these kings succeeded in 
maintaining their rule over Tirhut for over a century, until the 
invasion of Tughlak Shah in 1328 finally put an end to their 
independence. 

Of the earlier kings of this dynasty, we have only tradi- Simrion 
tional accounts. Its founder was one Nana or Nanyupa Deva, dynasty. 





# Bondall’s History of Nepal, J. A. 9. B., Part I, 2903. — 
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who 33 said to have established himself at Simrion, and to. 
have eventually subdued the whole of Mithila and to have over- 
come the king of Nepal. Tradition relates that one of his sons 
reigned in Nepal, and the other, Ganga Deva, in Mithila. Here 
he is credited with having intreduced the system of fiscal divisions 
or parganas for the purposes of revenue administration ; while a 
chaudhri or headman wag appointed in each par gena to collect the 
revonue, and a panchayat was chosen to settle all Gispu os. Ganga 
Dova was succeeded wby his son Narsingh Deva,, who 18 said to 
have had a quarrel “with his kinsman, the king of Nepal, the 
upshot of which was that Mithila and Nepal were separated, never 
to be united again. Ltam Singh Deva, who succeeded lus father 
on the throne, was a pious devotce and a firm patron of sacred 
literature. Under his auspices, several well-known commentaricn 
on the Vedas weie compiled ; rales were framed for the guidance 
of Hindus in their religious and sucial observances ; and an officer 
was appointed in cach village to adjudicate upon all questions 
arising from the working of these new canons of conduct. Various 
reforms in the system of internal admimstrationare also attributed 
to this hing. In every village a police officer was appointed 
whose duty it was to make a daily report of all occurrences 
worthy of note to the chaudir or head revenue-collector of the 
paryuna, the latter being assigned, in 1eluin for his services, a 
cortain quantity of land, the produce of which was appropriated 
by him and his heirs in office. To the sume period, too, is 
assigned the rise of the system of patwams or village accountants, 
_who wore, it is said, paid at the rate of Rs. 10 a month from 
the village funds. 

On the death of Ram Singh Deva, his son, Sakti Singh, 
ascended the throne, but his despotism appears to have offended 
the nobles, und one of his ministers es{ablished x council of seven 
elders #s a check upon the autocratic power of the king. Lis 
son Hara Singh Deva, the last of the line, is said to have 
prepared records of the caste subdivisions of the Brahmans and, 
Karna Kayasths within his dominions. Fortunately with this 
king we are on more certain ground theu that of tradition. In 
1323 the Emperor Tughlak Shah lod his victorious forces into 
Tirhut on his march back from the defeat of Bahadur Shah, the 
rebellious Governor of Bengal. The fort of Hara Singh was 
taken, and the king himself fled northwards, and in his turn 
conquered the valley of Nepal, though he does not seem to have 
maintained any effectual authority over it. As Professor Bendall* 








° Ron dal’ 8 History of Nepal,*J. A.S. B, Part T, 1908. 
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says: “ Until more evidence is forthcoming, it seems safer to 
regard Hara Singh and his ancestors, who reigned in Tirhut, 
Simraon and also possibly other parts of the Nopal Zurai, as 
at most titylar kings of Nepal, even if they really claimed 
sovereignty over the valley of Nepal at all.” 

With the flight of Hava Singh, Tirhut beseame a dependency Thakur 
of the empire ,of Delhi, and Tnghlak Shah placed it under dynasty. 
Kamesvara Thakur, the founder of the Thakur dynasty, which 
continued to rule over Tirhut till early in jhe 1th century. 
Here, as elsewhere, the Muhammadun conquest passed over*the 
land without sweeping away all the ancient landmarks. In some 
places the Muhammadans allowed Hindu chiefs to remain 
undisturbed in their possessions, and in others they appointed new 
men as ruling chicfs; but, in either ease they did nut interfere with 
the inte:nal administration provided that their tribute was paid. 
So long, therefore, as they acknowledged their submission to the 
Muhammadans by the fayme fan annual tribute, the Hindu 
rulers of Tirhut were practi¢auy independent ; but their tenure of 
power always depended solely on the pleasure of theiz Muhanma- 
dan over-lords. ‘The first ofthe line, Kamesvara, was deposed by 
Firoz Shah (1358), who gave the empty throne to Bhogisvara, the 
younger son of Kamesvara and his own personal friend, Kirtti 
Singh, the socond in descent from Bhogisvara, was also a younger 
son, who similarly obtained the principality as a personal favour 
from the Empero, as a resudt of a visit to Delhi. 

The most famous of ihe whole line, Siva Singh, was not 
go complaisant. He rebelled in 1402 A. D., and succeeded in 
establishing his independence, but his triumph was short-lived, 
as three years after wards he was conquered by the Musulmans and 
carried , off to Delhi; wlule his wife, Lakhima Thakurani, 
accompanied by the poet Vidyapati, {ook refuge in Nepal, and 
there committed sof when no news of her husband had been 
received for 12 years. The memory of Siva Singh is still 
preserved among the people, who point to the tank he made at 
Rajokhari and quote the proverb.—" The tank at Rajohhari is 
indeed a tunk, and all others are puddles. King Siva Singh 
was indeed « king and all others are princelings.”” But his chief 
claim to fame is that he was a royal patron of learning. Not only 
was his wife, Lakhima, one of the few learmed women of India, 
but his court was frequented by poets and scholars, such as Vidya- 
pati and Vachaspati Misr, of whom Vidyapati was at once the 
most famous and the most faithful. In this respect, he was true 
to the traditions of his house, as like the Scnas, who are said to 


have devoted their efforts to collecting troops of poems rather than 
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to marshalling armies of soldiers, these Brahman kings were noted 
for their encouragement of learning and the fine arts; their courts 
were said to be the asylum of Sankrit be/is kltres and philosophy ; : 
and they lived imn 3 ait is Mttady "4 sacred bovks*aad poems.* 
Though the-? anes - pe<gistrict was ruled by 


its native prin ein IvpS- he direct control of 
Muhammadan ‘overnera, the hamming am supremacy was 
far more: prondyunded et #,'vildated 2 the confluence of 
the Gandak with’ gpges, was a po f great strategical 
importance ; it’ was aan g ktad-pidktias’ of the Governors of 
the Bengal kings, and was thE of more than one rebellion. 
Tn its neighbourhood the Muhammadan ascendancy was won and 
maintained through war and convulsion, and the result is that 
the Musalmans have left many more traces in this portion of the 
district than they have in the nofth. The city was founded by 

and named after Haji Ilyas, king of Bengal (134 5—58), who 
invaded and ravaged Tirhut, harried the frontier between the 
Bengal kingdom and the Delhi empire, and apparently built this 
fortress to consolidate his conquests. To punish’ him and check 
his growing powor, Firoz Shah invaded Tirhut in 1853, following 
hard after Haji Ilyas, who retreated to Pandua. The expedition 
was short and decisive, and after the entire defeat of Haji Ilyas, 
the Emperor returned to Delhi, appointing collectors to uphold 
his authority fi Tirhut. 

Shortly after this, North Bihar appears to have been annexed 
by the kings of Jaunpur (cir. 1397), and remained subject to 
them for 100 years. They were then deprived of this outlying» 
portion of their dominions by the Kmpercr Sikandar Jodi, who 
conquered Jaunpur, and then in 1499 advanced against Husain 
Shah, king of Bengal. <A treaty was concluded at Barh, ix. which 
it was agreed that the Empcror should retain Bihar, Tirhut and 
Sarkar Saran, on condition that he did not invade Bengal; and 
Sikandar Lodi then swept down upon Tirhut. Unable to face 
the imperial forces, the Raja of Tirhutt advanced to meet him, 
aod was allowed to make terms on the payment of a fine 
amounting to several lakhs of rupees. The treaty between the 
Emperor and the Bengal king was not long observed, for in 
the early part of the 16th century Nasrat Shah (1518—32) 
invaded Tirhut, put its Raja to death, and appointed his 
son-in-law Ala-ud-din to be its Governor. He then marched 
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* See Vidvipati and his Contemporaries, and Some Medisval Kings of Mithila, 
by Dr. Grierson, Indian Antiquary, Vol. X1V, 1885, and Vol. XXVI4I, 1899. 
¢ Elliot’s History of India, Vol. V, p. 96, 
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against Hajipur, and, having subdued the tract of country called 
after it, placed it intcharge of another son-in-law named Makhdum 
Alam. Shortly afterwards, in 1538, the latter rose in revolt 
against his drother-in-law, Mahmiid Shah, and made common 
cause with the Pathan adventuror, Sher Khan, who was at this 
time beginning the struggle which finally secured for him the 
throne of Delhi. 

Mahmiid Shah was tho last independent king of Bengal, and 
after his fall North Bihar formed part of the Delhi empire; but 
the allegianco of its chieftains was very loose, and they were practi- 
cally independent. The country had not been fully subjugated, 
and it was filled with Afghan set{lers, whoso numbers were swelled 
by the accession of those Pathins who had refused to join the 
service of the Mughals. Accordingly, when Daiid Khan was 
raised to the throne of Bengal in 1574, and aspired at complete 
independence, he found a number of trained soldiers ready to 
espouso his cause. Akhar sont orders to Khan Khanan to crush 
the rebel, and directed the Mughal chiefs of the neighbourhood 
and those Pathans who had remained loyal to the Mughals, to 
assist him. Finally, Akbar himself marched ,to the south to 
assert his rights, Daiid Khan holding out against him in l’atne 
and the strong fortress of Hajipur. A picked force of 3,000 
men was cunt to attack the fortress, the assault being delivered 
under the eyes of the Emperor himself, who watched the fight 
with a telescope from a batutry on the hank of the river. The 
garrison under Fateh Khan fought with the courage of despair; 
the Imperial troops were ropulsed time after time ; and it was 
not until large reinforcements were sent up that the fort was 
carried by storm. The commandant and the greater part of the 
garrison, were slain, and their heads sent to Daiid Khan to show 
the fate which awaited him. With tho fall of Patna shortly 
afterwards, Bihar was lost to Daud Khan. It was thencefor- 
ward placed under a separate Mughal Governor, and Tirhut was 
included in the si#bah or province thus formed. Those chief- 
teins who had assisted in maintaining the Imperial authority 
were granted lands and jagirs in the Hajipur sarkdr, and here 
they settled with their followers. Subsequently, in 1579, when 
they. raised the standard of revolt, Azim Khan, the successor of 
Akbar’s great finance minister, Todar Mal, who was deputed to 
quell the incipient rebellion, appearsto have bought them off 
by confirming them in possession of the lands they had hither. 
to enjoyed and by granting them fresh jagirs. In this way, a 
large number of petty Musalman chiefs with their followers 
were permanently settled in the south of Muzaffarpur round 
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Hajipur. That place however lost its formor importance with 
the transfer of {he head-quarters to Patna; ‘Tirhut, deprived of 
its separate Governor, no longer comes into prominen:e ; and its 
history for the next ‘few centuries is merged in” that of the 
Province of which it formed part. 

It passed with the rest of Bihar under British rule in 1764, 
when the decisive battle of Busar finally meade the British 
masters of the Lower Provinces of Bengal.” Since that time the 
history of the, districk has heen confined to the ostablishment of 
order and scttled government, the growth of cultivation and 
commerce, and the general advance of civilization In the early 
days of British administration, a great part of the country was 
in a terrible state of lawlessness. The {rade routes were infested 
by robbers, who preyed on the, suriomding tenantry ; crimes 
went mpunished; and cyen high officials were molested. Tho 
correspondence in the first 20 years of British rule presents an 
extraordinary picture of the internal state of tho country; the 
trade routes blocked by gangs of free-booting zamindars ; large 
stretches of land lying waste owing {o their depredations ; the 
native revenue officers 1m league with and sharing the booty of 
these outlaws; blackinail extorted from the servants of the local 
officers who had occasion to pass up the river, and even the Chief 
Magistrate hipisclf fired on in order that he might be intimidated 
into paying an illegal toll; his attempts to errest the offenders 
set at naught, and their apprehension not effected until a year 
later, and then only through the agency of military fogce. To 
the south it was reported that the zamindars had set authority in 
defiance and assumed indeycndence from any legal subordination, 
that the situation of their estates among the jungles and on the 
banks of the Baghmati enabled them {o hee» forces which no 
person in those parts could repel, and that they managed to 
maintain them by means of depredations on both sides of the 
river. To the north matters were no better, as the zamindars on 
‘he borders of Nepal, secure in their jungle fastnesses, mocked 
at the authorities. ‘‘ They are all to a man,” wrote the Judge in 


1781, “ villains and tyrants, and many of them have long been 
a a on a sais eee teks; 
* The Englieh had effected a settlement in the district about a century before 
this. The first English Factory in Bihar was establhshed at Singid near Lalganj 
before 1676, and the Chief of the Bihar estabhshment lived there, They bad as 
yet no factory of their own at Patna, where they lived and hired houses. Singia is 
frequently mentioned in the early records of the East India Company during the 
cloge of the 17th and the beginning of the 18th century as Singee or Singe. The 
factory was established there, because it was close to the saltpetre ground and 
removed trom tho interference of the Governor of Bihar and his subordifiates. See 
Early Annals of the Knglish in Bengal, by C B. Wilson, Vol. J, p. 58 
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jn a state of petty warfare with Government;” and about 10 
years later the Collegtor described them as “ almost savages, "who 
never occupied themselves except in hunting.” Many of the 
peasants, unakle to bear the constant oppression of these petty 
tyrants, abandoned their houses and lands and fled to Nopal, so 
that “in every village there were several emply houses, and many 
villages were quite waste.” 

The difficullid& of administration were still further increased The 
by external trouble owing to the incursions of the Nepalese. aaa 
Attempts to induce tho Gurkhas to aid our officers in the suppression 
of frontier dacoities were fruitless, and all remonstrances against 
their aggressions were Gictegnnled.” The Collector of ‘Tirhut 
reported that between 1787 and 1815 upwards, of 200 villages 
had heen seized hy them apon one or other unjustifiable pretext, 
and in 1815 he was again obliged to report that the zamindars 
complained that, in consequence of the incursions of the Nopalese, 
who had come down and burnt their villages, and plindered 
their property, their ryots had in many instaneos deserted their 
homes, and they yere unable to pay their revenue. When the 
Nepal war at last broke out, a laege body of troops had to be posted 
at Majorganj near Mallai, and, « few miles to the north across 
the frontier, onc of the fow successful British actions in this part 
of the country was fought near Barharwa. Here, close on the 
frontier, 1 Gurkha ontpost had heen established under Parsaram 
Thapa, and Major Biadshaw, who was in command of the English 
forces, determined to attack it, preparatory to ocoupying the whole 
Tara. Jdarly in the morning of the 25th November 18/4, he 
surprised and curried the post, killing the Gurkha commander and * 
capturing a Gurkha envoy, The Zw was immediately evacuated 
by the Gurkhas and occupied by the British, Captain Blackney 
being posted at Sumanpur to the north of the district ou the 
extreme right of the line, where he was left with » small forec 
without any supports. ILcre he was taken completely by surprise 
at daybreak on the Ist January 1815; the camp was rushed, the 
tents fired, the sepoys broke and ran in the utmost confusion, and 
Captain Blackney himself was killed. Lis grave in the Major- 
ganj cemctery still recalls this small disaster to the British arme. 

Since the establishment of peace with Nepal, the district has Tax 
enjoyed © tranquillity which was scarcely brokon by the disturb- ad 
ances which took place during the Mutiny of 1897. 

When. the news arrived in June 1857 that Delhi was in the 
hands of the insurgents, there was considerable uneasiness in the 
minds of ali the English inhabitants of Bihar. Although few 
mutinous sepoys had returned to their homes in Tixhut, there was 
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aloud ery for protection from the European community throughout 
the district, who believed that,the najibs were not to be trusted, 
and that the Musalmans, at least, would rise. Nor was the alarm 
confined to the Christians, and the better class of ngtives began to 
send away their familics and valuables as early as the middle of 
Juge. About the third woek of that month, intelligence reached 
the Tirhut authoritios that Waris Ali, avpolice pamdddar, said to 
have been of the blood-royal of Delhi, was carrymg on ab intrigue 
with certain disaffected Muhammadans in Patna. <A young 
Civilian with four indigo-plauters was deputed to’ arrcst the man. 
He was seized on the 23rd June, and {reasonable correspondence 
being found on him, he was taken to the station and hanged on 
the 6th July. 

On the dist July Mr. Tayler, the Commissioner of Vatna, 
issued his well-known order regarding the abandonment of 
out-stations, and as secon as the Collector had left Muzaffarpur, a 
small detachment of the 12th Irregulars broke out into open 
mutiny, robbed the Monghyr mail, and plundered the Judge's 
and (ollector’s houses. They then attacked the treasury, jail 
and Government offices, but (he police and aajeb: stood to their 
posts and drove them off, on which they decamped towards Siwan 
in the district of Saran. Mr. Lautour, the Collector, on hearing 
of the outbreak, returned of his own accord from Dinapore to 
Muzaffarpur, where he found everything quiet and the people 
ready to welcome the re-establishment of our authority. Honor- 
ary Magistrates were appointed from among the indigo-planters, 
who were authcrized to raise small and efficient bodieseof police 
‘for the protectim of their immediate neighbourhood, but no 
further outbreak tovk place in the district. Cases of seditious 
language, however, were common; while danger was also feared 
from the movements of mutinoers in the adjacent parts. A 
wandering body of them had entered the Zura, north of Purnea, 
and ‘it was feared that they might descend on Tirhut from 
Nepal. At one time intelligence came that they were only 
26 miles north-west from Sursand in the Sitamarhi subdivision. 
The danger, however, was not great, as the station was now 
protected by a force of 350 Gurkhas, who had been sent by 
Jang Bahadur; while a detachment of ycomanry was at Pisa, 
ready to move where required. As a further protection, it had 
been thought desirable to fortify the Collectorate office with a 
parapet wall, ditches and ramparts. But these defensive prepara- 
tions were never called into use; the rebels, not finding the 
sympathy they expected, did not molest the district; and Muzaf- 
farpur remained undisturbed. 
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_ {Im concluding this sketch of the history of the district the susmrany. 
following summary pf its main features, given by Mr. Stevenson- 
Moore in his Survey and Sctilement Neport, may be quoted :-— 

“The histgry of Mithila docs not centre round valiant feats of 
arms, but round courts engrossed in the luxurious enjoyment of 
literature and leaning. But, while Mithila’s bid for famodoes 
not rest on heroic deeds, 1b must bo duly honoured as the home 
where tho onlightened and learncd might always find a generous 
patron, peace, and safety. DBofore 1000 B.C. it was the great 
centre of IHindu learning; from the siath-to tho third eontury 
before Christ, Vaisali, a town within if» borders, was a Buddhist 
stronghold ; and in the fifth century after the sun of Buddhism 
had set, Mithila xgain springs into notice as the home of Tlindu 
enlightenment. When eventually the first flood of Musalman 
invasion, coming down the Gynges, did overspread Bihar, it 
subsided, leaving Milla with Lfindu hings still holding courts. 
where poetry and learning were alone honoured. 

“Tn this country with principalities apparently undisturbed 
by internal troubles and heedless of evtcrnal convulsion, with 
courts devoted to learning and culture, where poets and philo- 
sophers lived in honour and afflueme, our first imprlse is to 
look for some tracos of superior mental development in the mind 
of the people at large, at least for somo grains of enlightenment 
fallen from the overflowing store of their mastois. But fhe search 
is in vain, and it is a deplyiable reflection on the 1Gndu social 
system that in Mithila, whore it renched a high degree of develop- 
ment, ite influences on the material and moral eoudiion of the 
people at large were in the direction, not of amolioration, but 
of degradation. The priestly and intellectual aristocracy was so 
predominant that it set itself to suppress any attempt at social or 
mental @émancipation outside ifs pale; and it wus able to attain 
its object so effectually that at the prosunt day if is in this same 
ancient centre of learning that ignorant fanaticisin is most rampant 
and religious susceptibilities most inllummahle, that the state of the 
lower classes is most degraded and most depressed, and that tho 
proportion of the illiterate is the groatest. In Hajipur this 
ancient social fabric has worn thin. By the position of ILajipnr, 
close to the Ganges, a great highway traffic, and to Patna, a great 
cenire of trado, and by its strategic importance at tho time of the 
Mughal conquest, it has been subjected to outside influences 
which could not be resisted. But in Tirhut, a secluded atrong- 
hold, away from the beaten path: of ambition and progress, 
the blighting influence of that former time holds sway, still 
unimpaired. ’’ 
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THE PEOPLE 


Uni the year 1875 Muzaffarpur formed part of the old 
district of [iihut, and no separate enumeration of its inhabitants 
took place. .A rough census of Tihut was, however, carried out 
in 1802 by the Colloctor, who estimated the population to be 
2,000,000 persons ; and seventy years afferwards, when the first 
regular ccnsus was tuken, it was reported 'o be 4,381,706, though 
in all probability the real total was ncarey 4,500,000, as this first 
enumeration was wanting in accuracy. In other words, the 
increase of the population during these 70 }ea1s was no less than 
125 per ent or 1°78 per cent. per annum. According to the 
statistics which have Jeon prepared, it appears that in 1872 the 
population of Muzsffarpar alone was 2,210,752, and when the 
next census was taken it had increased to 2,583,404. The growth 
of the population in these nine years was therefore nearly 
15 per cent or 1°66 pa annnm ; and though, as already indicated, 
some of the increase is due to the deferts of the census of 1872, 
it is noticeable that this 1ate of progress closely corresponds to 
that observed in the seventy years after 1802, especially as the 
estimate of 2,000,000 then made was ynobably under the mark, 
as almost all eaily estimates of the population were. The 
Collector accordingly pointed out that, if the people continued to 
increase at the same rate, they would double their numbers in sixty 
yoars; but it ®% a matter of some satisfaction that the already 
overcrowded population of the district has not continued to m- 
ercase with {he rapidity then predicted. During the next ten 
years thoro was a further increase of only 129,543 or 5°01 per 
cent., the total number aggregating 2,712,807; and the census 
of 1901 disclosed only a slight increase of 41,933 or 1°5 per cent., 
the whole population amounting to 2,754,790 persons. 

During tho preceding ten years the district had been severely 
tried both by flood, famine and discaso. Thore were crop failures 
in 1891-92, whon relief operations on a small scale had to be 
undertaken, and in 1896-97 the whole of the district except the 
southern part of Hajipur was visited by famine. There were 
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heavy floods in 1898, which caused considerable damage, and 
there were epidemics of cholera in 1892, 1894, 1896 and 1960, 
which carried off more than 76,000 persons. In other respects, 
however, the public health was fairly good ; the floods caused no 
permanent injury; and, thanks to a succession of good harvests, 
the effects of the famine were not long felt. By the ond of the 
decade the people had entirely recovered their normal condition ; 
and it is a notable “fact {hat Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga, ,which 
suffered most in. fhe famine year, showed the greatest growth 
of population. 

In Muzaffarpur every thana in the groat rice-growing 
tract north of the Baghmati, where the stress of famine was 
greatest, showed a maiked increase, while every. {hina south of 
that river lost population. This is at first sight the more remark- 
able, as the country to the north oi the Baghmati is more marshy 
than to the south, and its climate is reputed to Le less salubrious 
than the rest of the district; but the explanation appears to be that 
the increase is largely due to immigration. The population of 
the former tract has been growing steadily since the time of the 
first consus of 1872; it attracts settlers hoth from Nepal and the 
southern part of the district, and the progress is greatest in 
the Sitamarhi and Sheohar thanas which march with the Nepal 
frontier. The Sitamarhi subdivision accordingly showed an 
increaso of 6°73 per cent., while the Hajipur subdivision, which 
sustained a slight loss of poymalation in the decade preceding the 
census of 181, was practically stationary, in spite of the fact that 
it ig the nfost, fertile part of the district. The head-quarters sub- 
division, where there was a falling off of 2:3 per cent., was the 
only decadent portion, the decrease of population in the Muzatfar- 
pur thana.being as high as 5:6 per cont., butMhere the decrease is 
due to the fact that it suffered most severely from cholera, and 
that it is this tract which supplies most of the persons who emi- 
grate to Lower Bengal in search of work. There is a complete 
railway system within and to tho south of this area, which greatly 
facilitatos emigration, aod the loss of population is largely due to 
the exodus of its inhabitants. 

Although exceeded by the figures for a few individual districts, Genexaz 
such es Howrah and Dacea, the portion of North Bihar which TERISTICS, 
comprises the three districts of Saran, Muzaffarpur and Darbhangs 


D 

has a more teeming population than any other tract of equal size sepia - 
in Bengal or Eastern Bengal; and of these throe districts the most “°" 
populous is Muzaffarpur. Here there is the enormous number of 
908 persons to the square mile, but the inhabitants are very evenly 


distributed, only in a small tract to the west does the average 
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number per squaro mile fall below 900, while in no part of 
the district does it eveced 1,009. The density is least in the 
Paro thana with 731 persons to the square mile, and greatest 
in the Pupri and Sitamarhi thinas, where if vises as high 
as 982 and 966 {o the square mile. The mean density of the 
latter thana has increased by 142 por square mile since 1881, 
when the pressure of the population, though high, was tho lowest 
in the distrid. This great growth of populition is apparently 
due almost enticly to immigration both from Nepal and from 
other paits.of the district. 

Migration. = Fiom the fact that the proportion of omigrants from Muzaffar- 
pur cnumcaated dming the ccnsis of 1901 was 507 and of 
immigrants 318 yrr 10,600 of the population, it will he apparent 
that inigrition is unusually active, especially as the figures do 
not include the persons who migrated across the Nepal frontier, 
wheie land is plentiful and rents are low. Altogether 87,700 
immignants and 155,500 emigrants were enumorated, tho number 
of omigranis being thus nemly double that of immigrants. Of 
the former over 71,000 wore born in the contiguous districts, aud 
of the latter 60,700 migrated tc thoso districts, large numbers 
being attracted by the unoccupied land in the north of Cham-' 
paran. Muzuffarpur therefore loses slightly by this movement of 
the population. The immigrants from a distance aro fewer in 
proportion 4o its jopulation than in any other district of North 
sthar, but on tho other hand the m mber of emigrants to distant 
parts of the Province, or ontside if, is execoded only by those 
from Saian, theugh they are barely one-~hird as numerous as 
those fiom that district. The emigrants go to the metropolitan 
districts and to Bhagalpm, Purnca and North Bengal, the general 
trend of the people being eastward; they are engaged, usually in 
employments involving hard physical labour, such as carthwork 
and as palhi-bearers, while others find employment «s shop- 
keepers, domestic servunts, constables, peons and as zamindars’ 
lathals or club-men. ; 

Towns and Muzaffarpur 1s distinctively an agricultural district, and of 

villeges the Aotal population only 3 per cent. live in urban areas, the 
remainder of {ho inhabitants congregating in 4,120 villages, the 
average population jer village being 647. There are anly 4 
towns—Muzaffarpur with a population of 45,617, Hajipar 
(21,898), Lalganj (11,02), and Sitamarhi (9,538) ; but there are 
twenty-two places wilh a population of between 5,000 and 
10,000, of which the most important are Sursand (9,356), Bariar- 
pur (9,121), Charaut (8,947), Manikchak (7,739), Akhta (7,284), 
Fagwans (6,836), Anudan Kallan (6,479), Sukchandi (6,176), 
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and Kanti (5,217). The majority of the people, however, live 
in villages with a population of 500 to 1,000 or of 1,000 to 2,000 
inhabitants. These villages vary greatly in size, ranging from 
a few acres to 5 square miles, and even fo 19 square miles in the 
diara, but the average area is 43} acres. Generally speaking, the 
largest are found in the norlh and the smallest in the south of 
the district, the average size ranging from G81 acres in see to 
296 acres in the TLyipar thana. 

The rural poyulation is far more progressive (sins the 
urban, the mean density per squaro mile increasing from 736 in 
1872 to 847 in 1881, to 888 In 1891, and finally to 903 in 1901, or 
by 167 in the last 30 years. In the same period the urban popu- 
lation has increased only by 12,128. During the last decade 
Sitamarhi was the only progressive town, and Muzaffarpur lost no 
less than 9 per cent. of its population though it still contained 
3,000 more inhabitanty than im 1881. The decrease is, however, 
to a groat extent, more apparent than real, as if was due to the 
exclusion of one of the old wards from municipul limits and the 
temporary absence of: a large number of people in Connection with 
marriage ceremonies. Dut for? this, it world probably have 
rvetutrned at least as many inhabitants asin 180J. 


“In common with other Bihar districts, Muzaffarpur lias a Sex. 


marked excess of females over males, there being 1,089 fomales to 
every 1,000 males—a ratio higher than in any ralhor North Bihar 
district except Saran. > 

The vernacular current in the district is {he dialect of Bihari 
Hindi calléd Maithili, oc. the Janguage of Mithila or tho 
country bounded on the north by the Himalayas, on the south 
by the Ganges, on the west by the Ganduhk, aud on the cast by 
the river Kosi. The Maithili spoken in Muzaffarpur is, however, 
strongly infected by the Bhojpuri spoken in various forms 
in the adjacent district of Saran and in the greater part of 
Champaran. So much is this the case that, as spoken by some 
pgople, if is difficult tu say whether the dialect is Maithili or 
Bhojpuri. This form of Maithili is classed by Dy. Griersou as 
Weetern Maithili. VThe language spoken in the north of the 
district differs somewhat from that spoken in central and south 
Muzaffarpur, as the latter is still more strongly infected with 
Bhojpuri. Even in the north, however, the dialect might with 
equal propriety be classed as a form of Bhojpuri, though the 
Brahmans speak a purer form of Maithili {han other castes, and 
still use the Maithili alphabet. The language is in a transition 





~* This sketch of the language of Muzaffarpur is taken from Dr. Grierson’s 
Linguistic Burvey*ef India, Vols. IV and V, 
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stage, and has been classed by Dr. Grierson in the Linguistic Sur- 
vey of India as a dialect of Maithili, because the e»untry where it 
is spoken belongs historically to the ancient kingdom of Mithila. 
The low caste Musalmans of Muzaffarpur speek a form of the 
Awadhi dialect of Eastern Hindi (literally the language of Oudh) 
which is locally known as the Jolaha Boli, as the majority of these 
Muhammadans belong to the Jolaha or weaver caste. This dialect 
is execllent Awadhi with a slight infusion of the local Maithili and 
of Hindustani, and it is estimated that in Muzaffarpur it is used 
by 204,954 persons. When speaking to Europeans, this dialect is 
commonly used as a sort of language of politeness by the rustios, 
who have picked it up from their Musalman neighbours and 
imagine it to be the Hindustani of polite soviety. 
adalat No less than three different alphabets are in use in the tract in 
se “which Maithili is spoken. The Maithili character proper, which 
is closely akin to the Bengali, is that used by Maithil Brehmans, 
and the character which is used by all the other casies is the 
Kaithi. The Devanageri character is used by a few of the 
educated classes, and is understood and read by all persons who 
pretend to a liberal education ;~hesides this, the Urdti character 
is employed Ly the better educated Muhammadans. ‘ 
Oe Maithili is the only one of the Dihaii dialects which has a 
" Hiterary history. For centuries the Pandits of Mithila have been 
famous fot their learning, and more than one Sanskrit work of 
authority has been written by them. One of the few learned 
women of India whose name has eomo down to us, was Lakhima 
Thakurani, who, according to tradition, lived in tlie middle of 
the loth contury A.T). Nor was the field of vernacular literature 
neglected. The earliest vernacular writer of whom we have any 
record was the celebrated Vidyapali Thakkura, whp graced the 
court of Maharaja Siva Singh of Sugaon, and flourished about 
the sane time. As a writer of Sanskrit works, he was su author 
of considerable repute, but it is upon his dainty songs in the 
vernacular that his fame chiefly rests. Lc was the first of the ald 
master-singers, whose short religious poems, dealing principally 
with Radha sand Krishna, exercised such an important influence 
on the religious history of Mastern India. His songs were 
adopted and enthusiastically recited by the celebrated Hindu 
reformer Chaitanya, who flourished at the beginning of the 16th 
century; and, through him, they became the house-poetry of the 
Lower Provinces. Vidyapati Thakkura or, as he is called in the’ 
vernacular, Bidyapat Thakur, had many imitators in Mithila 
itself, of whom we know nothing except the names of the most 
popular and a few stray verses. 
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, Amongst other writers in Maithili may be mentioned Man- 
bodh Jha, who died about the year 1788 A.D. He composed 
& Haribansa, or poetical lifo of Krishna, of which ten cantos are 
still extant, and enjoy great popularity. The drama has had 
several authors in Mithila, wheio the local custom has been to 
write the body of a play in Sanskrit, but the songs in the vernacu- 
lar. There has been a 1emaikable revival of Maithili literature 
during the past few years, and at least one author deserving of 
special note has come to the front, Chandra Jha, who has shown 
remarkable literary powers. He has written a Mithild-bhasha 
Ramayana, and a translation, with an cdition of the original 
Sanskrit text, of the Purusha pardkyha of Vidyapati Thakkura, 
both of which will well repay the student by thei perusal. 

Maithili, with its complex system of verbal conjugation, has Ciarac. 
been described by Dr. Grierson, as the dialect of a nationality 77" 
which has carried conservatism to the excess of uncoutlness. pig 
“Mithila,” he writes, “a country with an ancient history, tradi- 
tions of which it retains to the present day, is a Jand mnder 
the domination of a sept of Bralamans evtiaordinarily devoted to 
the mint, anise, and cummnnn of the law. Tor centuries it has 
been a tract too proud to adinit other nationalitics to intercourse 
on equal terms, and hag passed through conquest after conquest, 
from the north, front the east, and from the west, without 
changing 1s ancertral peculimities. The story goes that, at 
the marriage of Rama Chandia, the Brahmans of Mithila showed 
the same uncivilised pride which a the cheracteristic of their 
descendants of the 19th century. This Brahmanical domination 
has left ineffaceable marks upon the nature of the rest of the’ 
population. Mithila or Tirhut is one of the most congestod 
parts of India. [ts inhabitants increase and multiply and 
impoverish the earth, nor will they seek other menus ot life than 
agriculture, or other lands on which to practise the one art with 
which they are acquainted.” 

The character of the people has been profoundly influenced 
by their geographiial isolation. The iiver Gandak proved in 
the days of the Muhammedan invasion a cunijotsly strong Lartier ; 
and while the countries tv the west of the Gandak and south of 
the Ganges were constantly subjected to the turbulent influences 
that accompanied the rule of the Mughal dynasty, the country 
of Mithila, the modern Tirhut, remained more or less at peawe 
under Hindu kings. The resulis are obvious to all who are 
acquainted with the districts of Saran and Muzaffarpur, even 
at the present day. Although the inhabitants of the Hajipur 
subdivision, of Muzaffarpur have naturally assimilated some of 
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the gharacteristics of their near neighbours in Fatna and Saran, 
it is still clear that the people of Muzaffarpur are more backward. 
and less enterprising than the people of Saran. In the time of 
the Mutiny the rebels found fighting recruits in Saren, but none 
in Muzaffarpur; at the present time the labourers of Saran go 
far aficld to seek labour, and are to be found even in the furthest 
corners of Assam, while the labourers of Muzaffarpur leave their 
own district. in far fewor numbers; and, whal is perhaps even 
more noticeable, there is a marked distinction between the dialects 
in use in Saran and Muzaffarpur, which the size of the dividing 
Gandak is insufficient in itself to explain. 

Muzalfarpur occupies a somewhat uncommon position in 
being a distr'ct -practically free from any religious sect except 
Tlindus, Muhammaduns and Christians; the members of al! other 
religions only numbered 15 at the last census. The great bulk 
of the inhabitants aro Ulindus, who with a total of 2,416,415 
persons account for 87°71 per cent. of the population, and 
practically all the remainder are Muhammadans (337,641). The 
Muhammadans conquered Tirhut, but they did uot colonize it, 
and the tide of conquest had little cMeut in shaking the firm roots 
which Hinduism had taken in the minds of the people. Islan. 
has accordingly never held a strong position in Tinhut, and the 
country has always retained its pronounced Hinduism. Even 
now, though ocessional man/iis preach the gospel of the Prophet, 
there is no Musalniin missionary brganization, and few converts 
are made to Tham. The great mass of the people, notably the 
cultivating class, ae still Windu, and {he number of Mihammad- 
ans 1s comparatively small. 

There are only 719 Christians, of whom 341 are natives. 
Four Christian missions are at work in the district, all. of which 
have their head-quarters in Muzaffarpur town, viz., the German 
Lvangelieal Lutheran Mission, founded in 1840, which maiutains 
a primary school for destitute orphans; the American Methodist 
Episcopal Missionary Society, which possesses two schools; a 
branch of the Bettiah oman Catholie Mission ; and an independ- 
ent lady missionary engaged in zanana work. 

In recent years the only religious movements of any note 


ovswover- occurred in 1893-94, when there was an outburst of religious 
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excitement, which here, as in other parts of Bihar, found expres 
sion in the anti-kine-killing agitation, the ploughmen’s begging 
movement, and the tree-daubing mystery. The first movement 
appears 10 have been due {o the activity of the Gorakshini Sabhas 
or assuciations for the protection of cattle. These societies, tho 
legitimate object of which is the care of diseased, aged, and 
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otherwise useless cattle, started a crusade against the killing of 
kine, sent out emissaries to preach their doctrines, and collected 
subscriptions to ‘further their objects. The relations between 
Hindus and Mshammadans soon became severely strained, and in 
various parts the feeling aroused among tho former manifested 
itself in the rescue of cattle from Muhammadans and in objections 
to their slaughtering cattle and selling ,tho meat. There was 
however no open act of violence till March 1895, when a serious 
riot broke out in the village of Mathurapur in the Sheohar thana. 
Here the Hindus, alleging that the Mnhammadans intended to 
sacrifice a calf at the mosque on the occasion of the Id-ul-Fitr, 
assombled in hundreds from the neighbouring villages and made 
a savage attack on the small Mubammadan population, of whom 
a considerable number were seriously wounded. Volico officers, 
who went to investigate, were chased away, and it was not until 
a strong force was sent to the spot, and a body of additional police 
quartered on tho offending villages, that quict was restored. 

The ploughmen’s begging movement, or, as it should more Plough 
properly be called, the Mahadeo pad, was a curious exhibition of bas te 
religious feeling which occurred soon afterwards. All ploughmen, sicpewene: 
the story goes, were obliged to give their cattle three days’ rest and 
go round the neigh)ouring villages begging. With the proceeds 
three wheaten cakes were prepared—one for the plonghman him- 
self, one for his cattle, while the third had to be buried under their 
stails. This penance was performed hy tle people in consequence 
of a rumour that it has been imposed by the god Mahadeo to 
expiate the sin committed by the agricultural community m over- 
working their cattle. Tor some time the people continued to carry 
out, with scrupulous eare, the orders which they supposed had been 
given them by their god. The remarkably claborate nature of this 
penance gives reason, however, to suppose that it had been carefully 
thought out ; and its inception and spread among the villagers has 
been attributed to the efforts of those interested in the Gorakshini 
agitation to keep the movement afloat. 

Tree-daubing was another widespread movement, the meaning of The tree- 
which afforded many grounds for speculation. By the most reliable fen pack 
reports it commenced about the latter end of February 1894 in 
the north-east corner of Bihar in the neighbourhood of the 
Janakpur shrine, which lies across the border in Nepal. The 
movement consisted in marking trees with daubs of mud, in which 
were stuck hairs of different animals. buffaloes’ hair and pigs’ 
bristles predominating. It slowly spread through the Gangetic 
districts, eastwards into Bhagalpur and Purnea, and westwards 
through many of the districts of the United Provinces. As an 
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explanation of the movement, 1 was suggested at the time that 
the sign was intended as an advertisement of the shrine ot 
Janakpur ; and this view was accepted officially. Others, however, 
held that the marks originated merely with cattle rubbing them- 
selves against trees Others again pointed out that it was sus- 
picious that it should follow the Gorakshini agitation, which was 
hostile to the administration, and that it was intended to promote 
sone movement antagonistic to British rule.’ 

RELIGI- The swarming population of Muzaffarpur is almost entirely 

ors Fe81F aericulturaly and the people are singularly dependent for their 
livelihood on the vicissitudes of tho season and the productiveness 
of the soil This dependence on {he bounty of nature finds 
expression in soveral quaint religious festivals, of which the 
following account is taken from My. Stevenson-Moore’s Survoy 
and Settlement Report. . 

Harvest With a district in which there is so little irrigation, and whero, 

Festivals. owing to the natural moisture of the ‘soil in the south and the 
action of the rivers in the north. so little is ordinarily required, 
the anxiefy with which the whole country watches for the coming 
of the monsoon, the superstitiows panic into which anything 
abnormal m its conditions drives them, cannot fail to strike the. 
observer. ‘Their foclings find vent in a variety of superstitious 
practices. Thus it is believed by the vulgar that the ery of a frog 
is most readily heard by (he god of rain. In a year of drought, 
thorefore, the low-caste females of # village assemble in the evening, 
collect. water from the pitchers of five houses, and seize a frog 
which they put tn a small earthen pot, together with water taken 
from the five pitchers. The pot, with the frog shut in it by an 
earthen cover, is put in the hollow wooden cnp into which the lever 
used for crushing rice falls. Then the lever is raised with the foot 
and dropped on to the frog; this barbarously cruel performance 
being repeated until the frog croaks, which no doubt he does, 
unless killed with {oo great suddenness. Meanwhile, the women 
sing songs in a loud voice about the dearth of water. 

The months of Bhado and Asin (September and October) are 
marked by many religious observances and ceremonies, becauso 
this is the most critical season of the year to the cultivator, when 
he must have rain. Towards the end of the former month the 
agriculturisis have to observe the fast of Anunta-brat in gratitude 
for the ingathering of the bhadoi harvest and in the hope of further 
prosperity. During the first fortnight of Kuar or Asin, since it is 
on the rain of this period that a successful harvest of the avhant and 














® Wor a fuller discussion of the subject, see The Tree-daubing of 1804, Calentty 
Review, January 1898, 
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moisture for the rab? depends, they devote much time to roligious 
offerings and oblations to their deceasod ancestors. This is 
followed by Nauratra or nine nights of abstinence from worldly 
enjoyments and devotion to the goddess Durga. When the radi 
sowings have been completed and the Muurdtra is over, there 
follows a day of universal rejoicing when alms are given to 
every Brahman who produces seedlings of ‘barley, which here, as 
in other districts of Bihar and the Upper Provinces, forms the 
chief rabi crop. . Thus is the germination gt the ait lervest 
celebrated. 

During Kartik (October-November), when the paddy harvest 
is taking ear, iwany devotional performances are observed, 
especially by the women and unmarried girls. They bathe before 
dawn and worship {he sun as the producer of rain every morning 
until Purnamasi or tho period of a full moon, when large crowds 
of the people, both male and female, repair te bathe at the 
confluence of the Ganges and Gandak, and offer the holy Ganges 
water to Maladeo or the Great God. It is then that the famous 
Sonpur Fair is held. Towards the end of this month the longest 
of all fasts is observed hy the people, especially females, whio 
‘before breaking it offer sweetmeats, vegetubles and cow’s milk to 
the Sun God. Even the pastime of ‘the unnarried girls during 
this month is marked hy a devotional spirit born of the mental 
suspense pending the arrival of the rice erop{o maturity. The 
game of sama and chaho is played by thin during the wholo 
month of Kartik, by the end of which the aghans should be fit 
for reaping. Babu Nand Kisore Lal has given the following 
description of this popular game :—‘‘ All the children and young 
women go singing together to the fields for the feeding of what 
are called their ‘Sama and Chako.’? These are day images made 
to personify the agricultural gods. Thoy do this every evening 
for the whole of the month of Kartik (October-November), and 
on the 30th day they take the images to a neighbouring river 
er pond, and there submerge them. Soie take the trouble to gu 
to the river Ganges for the purpose. This is chiefly a female 
pastime, but the young children of either sex are allowed to take 
part. No acult male is allowed to be present lacing the 
images ‘by turn in several plots (pr.?-wing paddy, marud and 
makai, &c.), the females make a circle round them and sing songs, 
dancing round and round. The songs last till late in the night. 
There are always two images—one represonting the male and the 
other the female god.” 

When, ‘however, the rali crop is assured, the devotional 
attitude is aVandoned, anxiety is at an end, and on the Ist 
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of Chait the people colebrate the ol festival, breaking forth 
in unrestrained and hilarious enjoyment.’ The vitality which 
religious observances connected with agriculture still enjoy here, 
arises 20 doubt from tho almost entire dependence of the agricul- 
turists on the rainfall for their immunity from faminc, whose 
grim visits have been too frequent to be easily forgotten. 

Mock Among Hindus to plant a mango tree is considered, a religious 

orange act, productive of spiritual benefit, and in this distri+t 88 per cent. 

grove of the population is composed of Hindus. The po) ular belief is 
that as long‘as rain-Wwater falls from the leaves of a mango tree, or, 
in other words, so long as it stands, its planter will, after death, 
abide in Swarga or heaven. In fact, the approaca of a mango 
grove to maturity is celcbrated, by even the humblest cultivator, 
with all the show of a marriage ceremony. When the trees are 
sufficiently grown to give prothise of fruit, the branch of a dar 
(banyan) tree (o represent, the dw or bridegroom is brought and 
fixed near one of the mango trees in the grove: and both are 
wrapped round with the same piece of cloth by the owner of the 
grove and his wife, if alive, in the presence of a Brahman priest. 
They then repair to a place of worship erected in the grove, where 
the Brahman officiates. The priest, after calling down the 
blessing of the gods, takes an earthen pitcher in which he places 
water, a few copper coins, and some Ausa/:. Over the top of the 
pitcher ure placed mango leaves, and resting on them, a country 
lamp full of gi, which is lighted. To make the symbolical 
ceremony complete, a bamboo basket containing » bride’s belong- 
ings and dowry on # miniature scale is provided, and the priest 
having finished his worship, vermilion, the emblem of completed 
marriage, is applied to the inango tree, as to a bride. Then a 
sacrificial fire is sct alight, and the owner and his wife go round 
their grove; the former holding a mango leaf with a silver coin 
on it, over which a third person accompanying them from time 
to time sprinkles milk. This ceremony is called p,adakshin, the 
ordinary Sanskrit term for going round a sacrificial fire with the 
right side towards it. The quaintost feature of this ceremony is 
that a wooden statue of a man, 2 foef in height, is fixed in a 
corner of the garden to witness the marriage, and is called a 
chugla or backbiter, the idea presumably being to disarm -scandal. 
Needless to say, the ceremony ends with a feast to the priest and 
other Brahmans. But the emoluments of the priest who officiates 
do not end here, for heis usually given one of the trees. 
The ryot willingly allows fo the priest the enjoyment of the 
fruits, but objects to him cutting the tree down. The priest, on 
the other hand, owing to the difficulty of watching the fruit 
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of isolated trees, usually attempts to cut and sell its timber 
“when the tree has attained a sufficient growth, thereby violdting 
the religious faith of the planter. The priest’s enjoyment of 
Swarga evidently does not depend on the period during which rain 
falls from the leaves of his mango tree. 

Similar ceremonies of marriage are performed in the case of Mock 
every newly-excavated well and tank. The interesting feature aren hg 
in the mafriage of tanks is tho flight of “the dudh pion or the 
milk-drinker. A small quantity of the milk of every available 
class of animal ik procured. The various kinds ‘are, then mixed 
together, and a Brahman is induced by a money consideration, 
which sometimes reaches Rs. 400,*to drink the combination. 
Having drunk it, ho runs away to the dislance of a mile, the 
people after him, pelting him with clods of earth. He thus per- 
sonates the asvras or enemies of the gods; und the jaf or wooden 
pole, with a fris#/ or a three-pronged iron spear at its top, fixed in 
the centre of {he tank, is an emblem of the weapon with which 
Mahadeo fought and overthrew them. It is now, however, popu- 
larly believed to be set up for the purpose of counteracting the 
evil eye. 

The most numerous Hindu castes are the Goalas, Babhans, Prixe 
Dosadhs, Rajputs, Koiris, Chamars, and Kurmis, which all number °487" 
over 100,000 and account between them for nearly # half of the 
total population ; while Brahmans, Dhanuks, Kandus, Mallahs, 
Nunias, Tantis and Telis each number between 50,000 and 100,000. 

Of the Muhammadans, 127,254 are Sheikhs and 85,217 are Jolahas, 
while Dhunias (35,651) and Kunjras (26,406) are also numerous. 

By far the most numerous caste is that of the Goalas or Ahirs, Goiiés. 
who with a strength of 335,064 form no less than one-eighth of 
the entire population. Their traditional occupation is that of cow- 
herds, and’ as such thoy supply the poople with milk, butter and 
ght. With this thex combine agriculture, and a large number 
have given up pastoral pursuits altogether and are only tillers of 
the soil. They have an unenviable reputation as cattle-lifters, and 
“sometimes they take to burglary, theft and other offences. The 
inetitution of early marriage prevails among them to a remarkable 
extent, and it is said thaf marriage contracts are made even before 
the children are born. 

The Babkans or Bhuinhars stand next to the Goalas in numer- Babhans, 
ical strength, their number being 200,085. This is one of the 
most important as well as one of the most interesting castes of the 
district. Not only are they very numerous, but they hold a high 
social position, and are notorious for their quarrelsome and 
litigious disposition. Like the Rajputs, they adopt the names of 
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Singh and Rai, and like tho Brahmans thoy are called Pande, 
Misr, Thakur and Tewari. The caste is commonly regarded as of 
mixed descont, and various legends are current as to its genesis. 
According to one account, the Brahmans on the Nepal frontier, 
being unaccompanied by their wives and children, formed connec- 
tions with women of tho Kshattriya caste, and their offspring 
became Babhans. Anothor legend relates that Raja Siva Singh of 
Darbhanga performed a groat religious sacvifice and invited 
100,000 Brahmans to attend the ccromony. It so happened that 
the numberof Brahmans assembled fell short of the requisite 
number by half; in order {o make np the number, the aja had to 
get in people of other castes. These men received the same 
homage as the Brahmans, and in addition, the sacred thread of the 
twice-born. This gave umbrage to the genuine Brahmans, and in 
order to make a distinction between them, the Raja gave the people 
of other castes who partook of the feast the namo of Babbans. 
Another story is that Raja Jurasandha of Magadha, on the 
occasion of the celebration of a religious festival, invited the 
Brahmans to a feast at his palueo. The Brahmans came, but owing 
to a quarrel with tho Raja, thoy doclined to take the meals which 
were ready, and went away in a body. The aja then got hold 
of all the peoplo he could find, and entertained them with the food 
that had been preparcd for fhe Brahmans. Lo also gave them 
the privilege of wearing the yao or sacred thread, as a mark 
of lis resentment at the conduct of the Brahmans, and thence- 
forth the men were known as Babhans as distinguished from the 
real Brahmans. . 

Thoso tradilions are not recognized by the Babhans themselves, 
who claim to be true Brahmans. According to their own account, 
they are puro Brahmans, and have been recognized as such since 
{ime immemorial. They coniond that they differ from the rest of 
the Brahrians only in having taken {o cultivation and given up 
tho principal functions of Brahmans connected with priestcraft, 
viz., officiating as priests in religious ceremonies, teaching the 
Vedas. and roceiving alms; and they therefore call themselves 
Bhuinhar Brahmans. They claim that, evon at the present day, 
Maithil Brahmans who secodo from théir own community are 
admitted among them on condition that thoy give up priestly 
occupations; and they contend that many of their ceremonies 
are porformed in the same manner and style and with the same 
mantras a8 those of the Brahmans. 

The Babhans now constitute an entirely separate caste, but it 
appears very probable that they were originally Brahmans, and 
that their degradation from the status of Brahmans dates back to 
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fhe downfall of Buddhism. It has been pointed out that Babhan 
is merely the Pali fora of Brahman, and that the word is often 
found in Asoka’s edicts. It has thereforo been conjoctured that 
those now known as Babhans remained Buddhists after the Brab- 
mans around them had reverted to Hinduism, and so the Pali name 
continued to be applied them; while the synonym Bhuinhar or 
Bhumiharake is explaincd as referring to their having sized the 
lands attached to*the old Buddhist monasterics In support ot 
this theory, it may be mentioned that in this Jyrovineo they are 
practically confined to the area covered by the ancient kingdom 
of Magadha, which long remained the centre of Buddhism. 

The othor castes require only a brict notice. The Dosadhs, Dosidls 
with an aggrogate of 187,182, constitute a very numerous custe at 
the bottom of the social scale. They are a degradcd community 
of a low type, which is despised by ihe Tlindus generally, and 
appears to have traces of aboriginal des«ut. This is confirmed 
by the main features ot the worship of their god Rabu, as the 
ceromonies include the sacrifice of pigs and libations of liquor, 
and generally end in a drunken orgy and a copious consumption 
of swine’s flesh. They support themselves by lalowr and culti- 
vation, bul many of them are notorious {hieves, and, apparently 
on the principle of setting a thief to catch a dhict, they Jong 
monopolized the post of chavhidar or village watchinan. 

The Rajputs rank next to the Dosadhs in number, with a Rajputs. 
strength of 175,629. They are mainly an agricultural people, but 
many of thom may be found serving in the police or as jail 
warders, yteons, and daiwa. They are especially numerous in 
the Hajipur subdivision, whero they aggregate over 62,000 or : 
more {han one-twelfth of the inhabifants. 

The Kpiris (147,397) are skilful and industrious cultivators, Kouis 
who are the best {tenants to be fonnd in the distrid. They are a 
purely agricultural caste, who also work as maket gardeners and 
rear such crops as vegetables, potatoes and chillies; the production 
of opium in this district is almost entircly due to their labcurs. 

The Chamars (186,460) are the tanners of the country; the Chamiirs. 
skins of all cattle dying within their villages are their perquisite, 
and in return for this privilege they supply and repair the straps 
of the villagers’ plough yokes and provide their neighbours with 
shoes at a cheap rate. Not unnaturally they have an evil namo ap 
cattle-poisoners, and are frequently charged with this nefarious 
practice. The Chamar is also the village drummer, and his wife 
is the village midwife. 

The only other Hindu caste with a strength of over 100,000 is Kurmis, 
that of theKurmis (125,508), who are divided into two sects—the 
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Awadhiyé and the Jaiswar. Tho former are agriculturists and 
eschew the personal service which the Jaisw&rs follow. The latter’ 
moreover have no restrictions regarding the marriage of widows, 
whereas among the Awadhiyaés such marriageseare as strictly 
forbidden as among the higher castes. 

The Brahmans, with 99,179 representatives, though not so 
strong numerically, are by far the most important caste owing to 
their hereditary priestly influence. 

The majority belong to the Maithil or Tirhutiya sub-caste 
which is divided into five hypergamous groups—Srotriya or Sote, 
Jog, Panjibaddh, Nagar and Jaiwar, which iake rank in this 
order. A man of tho Srotriya group may take a wife from the 
lower groups and is usually paid a considerable sum of money for 
doing 80, but he loses in social estimation by the match, and the 
children of such unions, though. higher than the class from which 
their mothers came, are nevertheless not deemed to be socially 
equal fo the members of their fathets’ class. The same rule 
applies to the other classes in descending order: each may take 
wives from the groups below it. Great importance is attached to 
purity of blood, and for this purpose the leading Maithil Brah- 
mans, with their pandits, their pandas jor genealogists, and 
their ghataks or marriage-brokers, come together at many places 
in Tirhut for tho purposo of settling disputed questions of caste 
custom and of arranging marriages. 

They maintain one of the most extraordinary series of records 
in existence called the Pan,;.* It is composed of an immense 
number of palm-leaf manuscripts, containing an ontry for the 
birth and marriage of every pure Brahman in Mithila, dating back 
for many hundred years—the Panjidrés say for more than a 
thousand. These Panjdrds, or hereditary genealogists, go on 
regular annual tours, entering the names of tho Brahmans born 
in each village during the past year, as they go along. The 
names are all entered, as no Brahman can marry any weinan who 
has not been entered in {he Péy and vie versa. At certain 
conjunctions of the heavenly bodies large marriage fairs are held 
at Saurath, Mahesi and other places, which are attended by the 
parents of marriageable children and by these Pdanjiards; and 
after it has been ascertained from the Panj that the parties are 
not within the forbidden hounds of consanguinity, and that there 
is no other lawful impediment, the marriage contract takes 
place. 








“ See Vidyapati and bis Contemporaries, by G. A. Grierson, Indian Antiquaery, 
Vol. XIV, p. 187, 
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Polygamy is practised among these Brahmans by the Bikauwa 
or “vendor ”—a flea of Maithil Brahmans who derive their name 
from the practice of selling themselves, or more rarely their minor 
sons, to the dayghters of the lower groups of the series givon above. 
Some have as many as forty or fifty wivos, who live with their 
own parents and aro visited at intervals by their husbands. 
Bikauwa Brahmans who havo married in{o the lower classes are 
not received on équal terms by the members of their own class, 
but the women whom they marry consider thopsclves raised by 
the alliance. The price paid for a Bikauwaé varies according to 
the class to which he belongs and the means of the family of the 
girl whom he isto marry. t may bo as little as Rs. 20: if lias 
been known to rics as high as Rs, 6,000 
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CHAPTER 1V. 





PUBLIC WEALTI. 


A comparison of vital statistics for any lengthy periods is 
rendered impossible by the changes in the system of registering 
births and deaths which Lavd tukon place from time to time. In 
1869 the duty of reporting deaths was imposed on the villago 
chauhiars, aud in 1876 the system was extended to births ; but 
the returns received were 50 incumplete that they were soon dis- 
continued, and, eacept in the towns, deaths alone were registered 
until 1892, when the collection of statistics of births as well as of 
deaths was ordered, and the system now in voguo was introduced. 
So far as they can bo accepted—and they are sufficiently 
accurate for the purpose of calculating the approximate growth 
of the popnlation and of showing tho relative hoalthiness or 
unhealthiness of different )cars—tho returns submitted since that 
year show that during the nine years ending in 1900 the popu- 
Intion was distinctly progressive, in spite of severe epidemics of 
cholera and thc visitation of famine. The dcath-rate thrice 
oxeceded, {he hirth-rate, viz, in 1892, 1894 and 1896, when out- 
breaks of cholera carried off over 56.000 persons, the death-rate 
(46°70 per mille) im the last year being the highest ever recorded 
in the district ; wile m 1897 the people were exposed to tho 
ravages of famine. So far, however, as ean he gathered from 
the returns, there was no loss of life directly attributable to 
want of food, and the reported deaths fell short vf the average 
of the threo precoding years hy about 25,000, while the doficienoy 
of hirths was only 17,000. By the end of 1900 the people had 
entircly recovered their normal condition; and in spite of a 
sovere epidemic of cholera, which carried off 20,000 persons in 
1900, the roturns for the nine years 1892—1900 showed an excess 
of nearly 80,10 births over deaths. Since 1900 there has been a 
substantial increase of population. The death-rate has been high ; 
but fhere has beon a large increase in the birth-rate, which 
throughout these years has heen above 43 per mille, and in 1904 
reached 48°66 per mille—a figure higher than any previously 
recorded in the district. The result has been that the births re- 
ported have exceeded the number of deaths by 121,00,,or 41,0000 
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more than in the pr ng nine years. Comparing tho figures for 
the suinguennium SO00e-04 with those for the proceding five 
years, the mortality has risen from 32 to 35 por mille, the average 
number of deaghs per annum being 96,055 ps against 88,209 in 
the previous quinquennium ; but, on the other hand, the avorage 
number of births annually has increased from 104,858 {0 121,608. 

According to the returns submitted yqar by year, by far the 
greatest mortalitf is duc to fever, hat the ignorant cbawhidar 
responsible for the returns is far from being a, medical expert. 
Drawn as ho offen is from the lowest dregs af the people, he can 
diagnose only « few well-known aisenacs like cholera and 
small-pos, and many others are indiscriminately classed under {he 
general hoad of fever. It may, however, safely ho assumed that 
when the mortality ascribed to fover is naaaually high, the greater 
part of the excess is due to malasial affections ; and re is noticeable 
that in six out of the ten years ending in 1904 the averago morta- 
lity from fever in the district has exceeded that for the Province 
as a whole. Year by year the number of deaths from fover 
varies from 50,000 to 70,000; and it has been hnown to rise to 
90,000. This occurred in the unhealthy year 18'4, when fever 
accounted for a mortality of 88°31 per mille out of a total mor- 
tality of 44°25 per mille. The lowest death-rate recorded (18°59 
per mille) was in 1899, when fever caused only 50,450 deaths. 

Regarding the types of fever prevalent in the district, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Grainger, «.m.»., Civil Surgeon of Muzaffarpur, 
states that malarial fevers (benign and mulignant, fertian and 
quartan),* measles, small-pox, pneumonia and plague prevail. 
“The malarial fevers are chicfly autumnal in incidence, aud 
are due to infection by the malarial organisms, chicfly through 
the agency of the arophels mosquito. Anopheles Rossii is 
very common, but it is not largoly instrumontal in spreading 
the discase. Anopheks fluvinédlis is also found in considerable 
numbers, and this is one of the varieties of anopheles which carry 
the malarial germs. Measles and small-pox generally prevail in 
the hot montlis. P1.cuc has for some yoars appeared in the cold 
months, and gradually disappeared with the onset of hot weathor 
and dry west wands. Pneumonia is chicfly a disease of the cold 
weather and carly hot weather. The unclassified fevers comprise 
various forms of febricula, sun-fever, etc.” 

Thore were a few sporadic cases of bubonic plague in 1900 
and next year the disease broke out in epidemic form ; but it lasted 
only for five months, from February to June, and then entirely 
disappeared from July. In this period it caused a mortality of 
1,265, tho places most affected being Hajipur thana and town, 
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and the Raghupur outpost. Sinec then plague has regularly 
reappoared and levied an annual toll; in 1002 it caused 1,050 
deaths, and in 1903 and 1904 the mortality reached nearly 38,000 
a yoar or 3°06 per mille. The town of Hajipur again aufforod 
heavily, the mortality being 18 per mille in 1904 and reaching the 
appalling figure of 5] per mille in 1904. Throughout these yoars 
the discase ine pursued a regular course, decreasing or disappear- 
ing entirely i in the hot and rainy weather months, reappearing 
after the rains, and reaching its climax in the cold weather. 

After fover, the seroaiteal: mortality is caused by cholera, which 
breaks out every year and occasionally spreads over the district 
with groat virulence. Ji was responsible for a very heavy death- 
rato in the years 1892, 1894 and 1896, when the mortality rose to 
6°32, 5516 end &78 per mille; and in 1900 ‘hore was another 
outbreak which resulted in a mortality of 7°53 per mille. During 
each of the throe ycars ending in 1904 there have again beon 
serious epidemics, the average number‘of douths amounting to 
over 10,000 per annum. 

Small-pox also visits the district every year, but its ravages 
are not very severe, the death-rate de to if never having exceod- 
ed 0°70 per mille. 

The other diseases most frequently found are dysentery and 
diarrhosa, shin diseases, worms, goitre, ear diseases, rheumatic 
affections, aud cye discases. Goitre is unusually common. Appa- 
rently, it is due to the fact that the water of some of ihe rivers, 
which come down with lage quantities of silt from the Hima- 
layas, is heavily impregnated with various salts; and df would 
seom that goitre is a prevalent disease among the inhabitants of 
the country watered by the Little Gandak, «specially among those 
living north of the river. Blmdness is faily common, the glare 
and dust which accompany a hot dry climate appearing to predis- 
pose to cataract; af the census of 1901 if was found thet the 
proportion of blind persons among males was 102, and among 
females 68 out of every 100,000. 

Denaf-mutism is unusually prevalent, especially along the course 
of the Little Gandak and Baghmati rivers. Altogether 145 males 
and 78 fomales oul of every 100,000 are deaf-mutes—a proportion 
surpassed in Bihar only by the adjoining district. of Champaran. 
The head-quarters thana, which contains the whole course of the 
Little Gandak in this district and also part of that of the Bighmati, 
suffers nearly twice as much from this affliction as any other thana, 
and then come Sitamarhi and Sheohar on the Baghmati. Insanity 
is raver than elsewhere in the Patna Division, only 10 males and 3 
females out of every 100,000 being returned as insane in 1901, 
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Outside the municipalities proper methods of sanitation are 
almost unknown. ‘The tendency of the people is towards aggrega- 
tion, and instead of living in hamlets, cach nestling within its own 
belt: of trees, as in Bengal, they cluster in closely-packed villages, 
usually consisting of a main strect with narrow and ill-ventilated 


side lanes. The sanitary conditions are extremely primitive, while 


the apathy of the people and the unwhylesome habits to which 
they are rooted fender the task of village sanitation on any appre- 
ciable scalo most, difficult. The houses are gengrally constructed 
of earth, and éven those who cnn afford to build houses of brick 
often will not do so, owing to a superstitious belief that brick-built 
walls tempt the evil eye. These mud huts are constructed from 
earth dug out of a hole in the immediate vicinity, which in the 
rains becomes a regular cess-pool covered with rank vegetation 
and giving out a most offensive smell. The wells from which the 
people obtain their drinking-water are shamefully neglected, and 
are often allowed to get*into a disgustingly filthy condition. In 
many instances, they are surrounded by house-drains, a large 
portion of ihe contents of which must find its way into the well, 
by percolation, carrying with them the germs of cholern. 

The general disregard of sanitary rules cugendered by the 
conservatism of the people may be gathered from the following 
remarks of My. Stevenson~-Movre:— The village sites are, 
generally speaking, clusters of thatch-roofed, mud-walled houses 
with extremely insanitary surroundings. Ventilation is unthought 
of, and the drainage left to its own care. Tf windown eaist, they 
are made, at any rate in the zenana apartments, not more than 
a couple of feet from the top of the wall, and then very securely 
latticed, their use for ventilation being thereby, as far as possible, 
minimised. Brick-huilt houses, in spite of superstitious prejudices, 
yearly grow more uumerous. They are generally erected by the 
vamindur class or by mahdyany, mainly for the better security 
of their property. To the usual squalor of native habitations, 
the Huropean planters’ bungslow is a pleasant contrast. The 
residence of the m.re important planter is a well-built roomy 
brick house, invariably kept in perfect repair, usually situated 
picturesquely on the high bank vl the winding lake, having 
vn one side grassy lawns running down to tho clear water, and 
surrounded on the other by extensive grounds with artistically- 
arranged beds of shrubs and flowers, and winding carriage-drives 
bordered by avenues cf stssu trees, the whcle kept with the most 
scrupulous care. Yet the Oriental, so receptive in some respects, 
seems to imbibe hardly that taste for well-ordered and pleasant 
surroundings inseparable in our opinion from a cultured and 
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enlightened mind. For the native gentlemer of this district who 
have profited by the lesson which indigo-planters have brought 
almost to their doors could be counted on the fingers.” 

In the municipalities there is an organized sya#tem of conser- 
vancy ; night-soil and other refuse are removed; and steps are 
taken to protect the sources of water-supply. But none of them 
have a regular system for the supply of pure water or an adequate 
schome of drainage; and like the villages they suffer fro n crowded 
and badly aligned blocks of houses intersected by narrow lanes. 
Owing to the congestion of the population, the mortality from 
plague, dysentery and cholera is generslly greater than in rural 
areas. In 1904 the death-rate in the municipalities was 54°33 
per mille, and in the rest of the district 34°70 per mille, whiie the 
average for the preceding five years was 42°71 as compared with 
32°75 in rural areas. As an extreme instance of the liability 
of the municipalitics to suffer from such epidemics, it may be 
mentioned that in 1904 tho death-rate'in Hajipur reached the 
phenomenal figure of 90°71) per mille. ” 

Formerly there was a strong prejudice to vaccination, and 
inoculation was prevalent ; but the poople have learnt to appreciate 
the protection afferdud by the furmer method, and this prejudice 
has passed away. Altogether 88,209 persons were successfully 
vaccinated in 1904-05, or 33°07 por 1,006 of the population ; and 
in the preceding five years protection was afforded to 30-02 per 
mille. These figures are higher than in any other district of the 
Patna Division. Statistics of vaccination from 1892-93 to 1901-02 
will he found in the Statistical Appendix. . 

At the end of 1904 the district contained five public dispensaries, 
viz., he Maheshwar Charitable Dispensary at Muzaffarpur and four 
dispensaries at [lajipur, Nuni Saiyadpur, Sitamarhi and, Sursand. 
Three only of these dispensaries, with 62 beds, had accommo- 
dation for in-patients. No other district in Bengal or Kastern 
Bengal was so badly provided with public medical institutions, as 
each dispensary had to serve the enormous number of 275,479 
pe.sons, or over 100,000 more than in any other district. During 
the last yoar however there has bren considerable progress, and 
two new dispensaries have beon opened and equipped by the 
District Board at Piro and Mahuwa. The Maheshwar Dispensary 
at Muzaffarpur has also been raised to the status of an hospital, 
and a fine new building was opened in September 1905 at a cost 
of a lakh of rupees, mostly raisod by subscriptions. This hospital 
hes 7 general wards—5 for males and 2 for females, 4 wards for 
contagious diseases, and the same number of cottage wards ; and 
it contains G0 leds for males and 20 beds for femalt patients. 
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There are also twa private dispensaries—one at Baghi in the 
head-quarters subdivision maintained by a local zamindar, arfd the 
other at Parihar in tho Sitamarhi subdivision maintained by the 
Darbhanga Kaj; and there are 561 private practitioners, ot 
whom 25 only have diplomas. 

The amount expended ov the public dispensaries during the five 
years 1899-1908 was Is. 64,226, of which Rs. 14,624 or 22°77 
per cent. Were received from subscriptions—x proportion lower than 
in any bihar district except Patna. Tho total mamber treated 
annually at the&o dispensaries has rison from 65,044 in 1804 to 
82,577 in 1904, and the daily averago number of patients from 357 
to 480. The average number of pAtients treated at each dispen- 
sary in 190¢ was a little under 86 per mille of the population. 
By far the greatest number are treated for shin discus», and next 
to that for fever; worms and goitre come neat in frequency, fol- 
lowed by car diseascs. Cataract operations are fairly numerous, 
and during the five years 1S06— 1900 successfal operations of this 
naturo were performed in the case of 218 males und 03 females. 
During the quinguenniam 1900—0¢ the average daily number ot 
in-patients was J8, the cost of dict being 14 anna each, and of 
out-pationts 434. Statistics of the daily attendance, indoor and 
outdoor, during the years 1892—1901 will Le found in the 
Statistical Appendix; and the following tables give a statement 
of the receipts and expenditure, and of the principal diseases 
treated in 1905 :— 
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4 4 Number of - Sey, -T = r= 
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CHAPTER YV. 


AGRICULTURE, 


Gaxerat Iy has been explained in Chapter I that Muzaffarpur is an 


alluvial tract of great natural fertility, which is divided into three 
natural divisions by the Baghmati and Little Gaudak. The first 
tract, lying south of the latter river, is the richest ang most fertile 
part of the district. The second tract, lying between the Little 
Gandak and Baghmati, is a wide stretch of low-lying dodd, which 
is mainly productive of paddy, though spring (ru) and autumn 
(bhadot) crops are also raised. The third tract, runuing from 
the Baghmati to the frontier of Nepal on the north, contains 
excellent, paddy land, and the staple crop is winter rice, besides 
which good. radi and bhadoi crops are grown in some portions, 

The first and second tracts may again be subdivided into 
smaller subdivisions, each of which presents different natural 
features. The first tract comprises three different portions: (1) 
The area between the spill channel of the Gogra on the north 
and the Ganges on the south, which is composed principally of 
uplands, though part of it is covered by low-lying lands fertilized 
yemly by the silt deposit of the Ganges. This is probably the 
most fertile area in the whole district and is especially fitted for 
the production of rab/ and dhadoi crops. (2) The area between 
the Gogra and the Baya, a tratt closely resembling that just 
mentioned, except that it contains some low-lying mevshes, the 
most important of which is the Tal Khajuri. (8) The tract 
between the Little Gandak and the Baya, a vast stretch of upland 
broken by numerous shallow depressions, and towards the north 
hy a succession of horse-shoe-shaped lakes left by the old beds of 
the Little Gandak. 

The third tract, to the north of the Baghmati up to the frontier 
of Nepal, can roughly be subdivided into the following four 
portions: (1) The dodb between the Lal Bakya and the Baghmati, 
a stretch of low-lying land, subject to inundations, and yielding 
mainly paddy. (2) The area between the Baghmati and Lakhan- 
dai. Except in the nerth-east, where the land is very low and 
marshy, the greater portion of this part of the country consists 
of a slightly undulating lowland subject to inundafions from 
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the Baghmati and ‘its old channel, from the Kolé and, the 
Lekhandai; but as the surplus water is quickly drained off by 
these ‘rivers, the soil is, as a rule, not wajer-logged. (3) The 
belt of country between the Adhwara and Lakhandai. The 
northern portion of this tract is exceedingly damp and forms the 
most unhealthy portion of the district. The remainder is a 
stretch of undulating upland with marshland here and there, 
especially towards*{he east where there are some extensive .chaurs. 
(4) The rich plain bounded on the north and vast, by Nepal and 
on the south and west by the river Adhwara. The northern 
portion of this tract, which is known as the Panch Mahala from 
its containing the five parganas of Narga, Dilawarpur, Variharpur, 
Laduari andgBahadurpur, is perhaps the best paddy-producing 
‘tract in Tirhut. It is intersected by a serics of mountain streams 
which fertilize the soil, and the level plain is rich in crops, 
mango-groves and clusters of bamboos. 

The soil consists of afluvium, in which sand and clay are Soils. 
intermixed in varying proportions, and various names are given 
in different localities to different classes of soil according to the 
proportion of sand,\ clay, iron eand saline matter they contain. 
The cultivators recognize & large number of different kinds, but 
ultimately they may ‘all be grouped under four heads—dsisundrt 
(sandy loam), matiydi (clayey soil), dangar (a clayey spil lighter 
than the latter, vontaining an admixture of sand), and, lastly, 
the patches of dsar (containing the salt eflurescencg’ called reh) 
wwhioh are found scattered over the distri. 

Paddy is grown chiefly on matiyari soil, but it also does well 
ta low-lying 3 les Good rabi crops, viz. Swheat, burley, 
drhar, oats, pulses, oil-seed¢, andgdible roots, gr  ;uxuriantly in 


talsundri soil; and to this reason may bo a . the superior 
fertility of" {he southern potion of the Bhadoi crops, 
especially Indian-corn, which gannot star » moisture, also 
thrive in balsundri, as it qucdly * ‘surplus water, 
Hence this crop is largely grown in the + racts. Indigo 
does best in balsundri, mt bangar is also sui Hor it. To the 


south of the Gandak, da/sundri predominat.€ In the “doad 
between the rivers the soil is chiefly matiyari, whie_on the rortir 
of the Baghnati langar predominates to the east and matiydm 
to the west of the Lakhandai river. The soil known as dear is 
distributed in patches all over the three subdivision’. 

In some of the northern and eastern tracts of the district, and Raingall. 
more especially in a narrow strip of country lying close to the 
borders of Nepal, the people are almost wholly*dependent upon 
their unisri rice crops, and consequently upon the annual 
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rainfall. The essential feature of the rainfall is that it should 
be well distributed and tall in due season. Thus in the Sitamarhi 
subdivision, where azgfificial irrigation is so little used that: the 
crops are absolutely dependent on the natural rawfall for their 
moisture, heavy rain in June is necessary for both the biadot and 
winter rice (ayhani) crops, and especially for tho latter. If a dry 
period comes too soon, the ayhkani seedlings get burnt, up by the 
sun and nover recover. The August rain must be steady, and 
if there is a failure of moisture too early in September, the 
rice in the ear cannot form and there will be nothing but husk. 
Tf at the end of September, or heginning of October the crops do 
not got sun, they will not ripen, and, on the other hand, if the 
rain continues, they will rot and be useless. In tM case of the 
bhadoi crops also, there must be good rain in June and July for’ 
the ploughing and preparing o* nurseries, but a dry period is 
always necessary towards the end of August and beginning of 
September to ripen the grain, and another dry period is necessary 
at the time of harvesting about September. : 

The time of sowing rad/ is regulated by two circumstances—-the 
heavy rains of the Hathiya nalshutra in the end of Soptomber or 
beginning of October and the approaching cold season. If sovm 
too Iste, the plants will not be strong enough to resist the cold ; 
if sown too carly, the heavy rain will probably drown the seed 
and sprouting crop, and so necessitate resowing. The cultivators 
are thus anxious {0 sow as soon a’ the heavy rain has ceased. A 
sufficient supply of moftiure 1s essential at this time in order tot 
enable the seeds to dake root, and later on some Lain is also 
necessary top ent the crop from witherme end fo mature tie 
ripening grain ‘ 


The distri "| watered and possesses a fertile soil naturally 
retentive of n ‘ has large expanses of swamp and jhil, 
and is erosse: vous strerms running diagonally from 
north-west to ‘ich in tho rains flood the country 
far and wide. sult is that the cultivator has- not been | 
driven by nece to learn the advantages of irrigation; and 


owing to the ne,.ural moisture of the soil in the south and the 
action Of the rivers in the north, little irrigation is ordinarily 
fequired. Consequently, the area irrigated is comparatively small, 
being only 30,000 acres or 2 per cent. of the net cropped area ; 
and were it not that in the Hajipur thane, 86 per cent. of the 
cultivated area is under irrigation, the district average would. be 
below one per cent. The only other thinas in which the percen- 
tage of area irrigated exceeds the district average and; also exceeds 
one per cent. are Mahuwa with 3:2 per cent., Pupri with 3 per 
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cent., and Muzaffatpur with 2:1 per cent. The percentage is 
lowest in the Paro thana, where irrigation is practically non- 
existent, the people having the strongest prejudice against it, on 
the ground thet, in the soil they have to deal with, it does positive 
damage to the crops. This prejudice is not confined to this area, 
but is fairly general all over the district. 

By far the greater part of the irrigation is carried on hy means 
of wells, which sipply 63 per cent. gf the irrigated area, Those 
are far more cpmmon in the south of the district, ahd it is a 
noticeable fact that in none of the southern thanas of Hajipur, 
Mahuwa, Lalganj, Paro and Muzaffagpur doos the proportion of 
the irrigated urea supplied by wells fall below 7% per cent., while 
in none ofthe northern thanas of Shcobar, Sitamarhi, Pupri, 
Belsand and Katra does it exceed 15 per cent. In thoslatter the 
numbep of wells is limited, because the land being low and s@bjeot 
to inundation, wells outside the villege site are always in danger 
of destruotion. : 

In this portion of the district rivers and tanks are the chief 
sources of supply. The largest percentage (42} per cont.) of, 
the area supplied from the lattér {o the total irrigated area is in 
the Sheohar thana, where the Shoohar taj appears to have been 
instrumental in the cxcavation of many fine tauks. Elsewhere 
the rivers are largely used for irrigation, @pecially in the Pupri 
thana, the whole breadth of whieh is traversed by the Adbwara 
river; the other rivers chiefl? used for irrigation are the Baya, 
Puranadhar Baghmati, Lakhandai and Mabuware. In-the fracts 
watered bv these rivers it is the practice for the cullivstors to 
build an embankment across the stream in the dry scason, and thus 
raise the water level until thei lands are sufficiently izrigated, 
whon the Jandh is cut and the water flows on to be chocked by 
another dandh lower down. Pains, or irrigation channels leading 
off from the banks of the rivers, are sometimes constructed to 
carry the water to villages at a distance. They are most common 
in the Muzatfapnr, Vupri, Belsand, Katré and Sitamahi 
thaneas, and supply water to 3-4 per cent. of the inigeted 
area. 

The methods of drawing and distributing. water are those water. 
common to the whole of Bihar, and hore, as elsewhere, the most Ufts. 
usual contrivance for lifting it is the /ati or lever. ‘Thi8 consists 
of a beam working on an upright post which serves es a fulcrum ; 
at one end it is weighted with a log, stone,or mass of dried mud, 
and at the other is a rope with e bucket attached, which when 
not in use rests above the well. When water is required, the 
eultivator down the rope till the bucket is immersed; as soon 
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as the tension is relaxed, the weight attached to the lever raises 
the bucket of itself; and the water is then emptied and led by 
narrow channels into the fields. Irmgation by means of the mot 
(leather bucket) is much rarcr. When this method, is employed, 
water is raised by a large leather bucket secured to a rope, which 
passes over a rude wooden pulley supported by a forked post, and 
is fastened to the yoke of a pair of bullocks. These supply the 
motive power, for as soon as the bucket has ‘een filled, they 
descend an inclined plane, varying in length with the depth of the 

well, and thua wing it to the surface. One man is required to 
look after the bullocks, and another is stationed on the well to let 
down the mot and cans if’ when if comes to the surface. 

Two other water-lifts commonly used are the hagi: and sai. 
The karin. is a long wooden scoop, made out of a single piove of 
wood@r the trnuk of » palm-tree, hollowed out and shaped like 
one-half of a canoe. The broad open end of this scoop fests on 
the channel leading to the field, and the pcinted closed end is 
dipped in the water, which is then raised by means of a lever 
overhvad with a weight at the end of it. This machine is used 
for Jiffing water from a lower to. higher level, when water is 
plentiful and the eles ation small. he sai» or chaur is used when 
the quantify of water remaining is small ; it is a triangular basket 
made of bamboo with the edges raised on (wo sides; cords are 
attached to each angle, and these are held by two inen, one stand- 
ing on cither side of the ditch from which the Spada has to be 
raiscd. Ibolding the ropfts attached fo either side, they swing it 
backwards, and bringing it down sharply into the water, carry the 
forward motion of tte swing through, uutil the basket, now full of 
water, is raised to (hc level of the water-channel, when the contents 
are poured ont. 


AGnRicuL- Out of a total area of 5,083 square miles, 2.450 square miles or 
TURAL . Hye . 9 

starie- 80 per cent are cultivated and 605 square miles or 20 per cent. 
me are uncultivated. The crops grown on the former are usually 


classed in three great divisions~aghani, bhador, and rabi. The 
agham crops consist mamly of the great winter rice crop which is 
cut in the month of Aghan (November-December); the d/adod 
ercps are the carly or autumn erops reaped in the month of Bhado 
(August-September) consisting of 60-days (sathi) rice, marnd, 
Tndian-cdrn, indigo and various millets ; while the rats crop, which 
is so called because it is harvested in the spring (rabi), includes such 
cold-weather crops as wheat, barley, oats, pulsos and poppy: The 
total area cropped in all the three harvests is 2 ,278,300 acres, of 
which 723,000 acres are returned as dofasi! or twice-cr ergpped ; and 
the net cropped area is 1,555,300 acres or 80 per cént, of the 
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total aroa of the ‘district. The proportion sown with ebhado 
is 88 per cent. of the net cropped aren, that sown with aghum 
48 per cent., and that sown with raéi 60 por cent , the proportion 
twico-cropped being as high as 46 per cent. No less than 86 per 
cent. thereforo of the net cropped area 18 under winter and autumn 
crops ; and as the majority of these craps are sown during the rainy 
season, the failure of the rainfall in this district, whore there are so 
few means for” supplementing it by artificial irrigation, entails 
heavy loss. 

In the south bhade and sd: crops of a supeript kind predom- Paror- 
inato, and in the north the ayhaa: and common kinds of rahi TA 
crops, with the very striking result that nearly half the total 
cultivated area in the district carries two crops a year. The 
prosperity of the southern half of Muzaffarpur can, Mh fact, be 
gauged by the »ab crops, and‘that of the northern half By the 
aghani crops. With regud to the proportion of the area under 
these different crops, it must he gemembered that the chief aghani 
crops are sown. before the b/adoe ciops are harvested, and similarly 
the chief rab: crops are sown before the aghani is reaped. Hynee 
aghani caunot usually be sown as a second crop to bhadoi, and 
where if, is predominant, the rat: grown consists mainly of the 
cheapest kind, viz., Ahesdie (Lathyrus sitias), which is eaten only 
by the very poor. In none of the southe®f thanas is the pereen- 
tage ct the net cropped aren under ayhant Gops higher than the 
distri average of 48 per cait., whercaggn the northern {hanas if 
greatly oxceods if, ranging fiom 68 per cent. in Sitamarhi and 
Sheohar ‘to 65 per cent. in Bdsand and Dupri The thanas 
which have the largest aren under ayia also return tho largest 
area, under ruét, but ns they consist largely of paddy-growing 
lands, tig raf crops are mainly Abe ais, which is a eatch-orop 
sown aftew paddy in lands which are nnsuitable for the finer kinds 
of rabi. The hest rvbe-producing tracts on the other hand return 
the lowest proportion of area under those erops, but this apparent 
anomaly is duc to tho fact that the figures are less inflated by 
the addition of those for khesa@:. Good bhador and good sabi go 
hgnd in hand, and where there is a large biado: arca, there is also 
a large va? area capable of growing the more valuable rpring 
crops: This area is to be found in the south of the district, which, 
apart from suitability of soil, is better fitted for the production of 
bhadot crops, because it enjoys greater immunity from early flood ; 
for standing water immediately damages makati, the chief bhadoi 
crop, and marua is little less susceptible. 

Altogether 88°5 per cent. of the net cropped area is occupied Foon- 
by food-ordps. These crops are grown in the northern thanas to a °P°P* 


Rice. 


‘Trans- 
plantation. 
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larger. extent than in the southern thaues; fone of the former 
grow food-crops in less than 91 per cent. of their cropped area, 
while in none of the latter is the area under them more than 87°34 
per cent.; indeed, if allowance is made for the difras, in which 
valuable non-food-crops, such as indigo and tobacco, are not grown 
owing to the danger of inundation, it would probably not exceed 
81°15 per cent. Rice is-growWh on 767,800 acres or 49°36 of the 
not cropped. area ; while 30°07 per cent. is given tp to minor food- 
grains, including. pulses, such as khesavi. The latter is largely 
grown on paddy land when the rice crop has been cut; if the rice 
crop has been good, it will ordinarily be succeeded by a good 
khesdre crop ; but, on the other hand, if the rive crop has failed for 
want of rain, the A/esar? crop will be light, even if rain falls sub- 
sequently, The same remarks apply to gram, and as little bhadot 
rice is grown, it will readily be understood what a serious loss the 
district sustains when, owing to scanty rsinfall, the winter crop 
and its successors fail. ice is the staple food of the people, and 
it was the failure of the rice crop Which brought about the famines 
of 1893 and 1897. The proportion of land under rice is greatest 
in fhe northern thanas, varying. from 63°35 per cont. of the net 
cropped area in KatrA to over 73 per cent. in Belgand and 
Sitamarhi. In the southern thanas rice occupies a smaller propor- 
tionate area, varyingifrom 35 per cent. in Paro to 23 per cent. 
in Hajipur, but oven hore it is more extensively guown than any 
other single crop. 

It has been ascortaintd that uv less than 80 different kinds of 
rice are grown in Mumaffarpur, and only the most intelligent 
cultivators can idé&tify all the varietics. They may, however, 
all be grouped under the three main divisions of aghani, bhados 
and early rice. Of the total arca under rice, 658,600 acres or 
42°39 per cent. of the net cropped area are under aghay, 109,200 
acres or 7°01 per cent. are under biador, while only 14°20 per 
cent. of the total rice area grows early rice. The proportion of 
bhados rice is lowest in the southern thanas, varying from 4 per 
ceit. in Muzaffarpur to under 1 per cent. in Paro; and it is 
largest in the northern thanas, rising to over 11 per cent. of the 
net cropped area in Sheohar, Sitamarhi and Belsand, and even “to 
21:29 per cent. in Katra. 

Rice is cultivated either by being sown broadcast or by means 
of transplantation ; the latter is the commonest method, and is 
followed in the osse of nearly all the aghani or winter rice. The 
seeds are first sown broadcast after the commencement of the 
rains in June and July on lands selected for seed nuregries, which 
have previously been ploughed three or four times. four or 
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six weeks, when the-young plants are about a foot high, the 
generally transplanted ; each plant is pulled out from the land, 
which is soft with standing water, and planted again in rows 
in flooded fields, in which the soil has heen puddled. The rice is 
then left to mature, with the aid of water, till towards the end of 
September. The water is thon drained off and the fields are 
allowed to dry for 15 days, and at tMe cyd of that time they are 
again flooded. Ié is this practice, kuown as nigdr, which makes 
the rainfall, or failing that, irrigation esscntial to successful 
harvest. These late rains (the Aathiya) are the most important 
in the year, as not only are thoy required to bring the winter crop» 
to maturity, but als& to provide moisture for the sowing of the 
rabé crops. Should no rain fall at this period, or if water cannot 
be procured from artificiel sources, tho plants will wjther and 
become only fit for fedder; bat if seasonable showers fall.or if 
the crop receiyes artificial irrigation, the.rice comes to maturity 
in November or Decembef. 

Broadcast cultivation is pra@tised in the case of early rice, the Broadcest 
long-stemmed ayhan rice, and some Varieties of Lhadoi paddy. eis 
The latter is sown broadcast m June or July; it is regarde@ as 
a 60-day crop; and is reaped in August or September. For early 
rice broadcast sowing takes place from February to June, as 
the waters in the chaws recede, and tho lagd becomes sufficiently 
dry for ploughing. The long-stemmed aylan nee is grown only 
on very low land like the ‘Pal Daraila, and occupies a compara~ 
tively small area. Aftur the sowing is over the land is left in 
charge of, watchman, who is said to know the feld;of each ryot 
better than the ryot himself; and the latter only comes to super- 
intend the sowing. This kind of rice, it is said, attains a height 
of about 16 feet and grows with the rsing water. The rice 
sown brokdcast is always of an inferior hind, and the area thus 
sown is much emaller than that under transplanted rice. 

The next largest area aftcr grice is returned by other food- Other 
grains, including pulses, but excluding wheat, barley, mu ud, Sette 
maize end gram, which are mentioned below. The greater part 
of this area (514,400 acres) is under Ahesdri, which is a ral crop 
usually gowr in rice lands while the paddy straw is standing. 
Qf the remainder, the pulse called a har (Cyyanus imdicus) ocoupies 
the largest portion, and is followed by the millets called /odo 
{Paspalum servbiculatum) and. china (Panicum miliaceum), the pulses 
called mung (Phaseolus Mungo) and urid (Phascolus Roxburghit), 
se other oe such as masurt (Eroum Lens), ganerd, peas and 

these food-grains are bhadot and some radi, but 
both ae general sown mixed with other crops. 
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Next to rice the single crop grown most"extensively is barley, 
which is raised on 19 pe cent. of the net cropped area. It is 
commonly sown as a second crop on fields which have already 
borne a bhadoi crop, and its cultivation is carried on in the same 
way as that of other radi crops; it is sown in October or November 
and harvested in March or April. It is grown largely all over 
the district, but most, exten8ivoly in the central portion. This and 
its popularity as an article of food among the lower clesses render 
it a crop of groat importance. 

Maize (mehai) or Indianecorn comes next with 163,760 acres or 
10°53 of the not cropped area. It, is the most eatensively grown 
of all the bhadoi crops, and the lofty bamboo platforry (muchdn) 
erected by the cultivator, to serve as his watch-tower while the 
harvest js ripening, is a striking feature of the landscape in 
August aud September. Tt is reaped in the latter month, but for 
a month before it has to be carefully watched, as crows and jackals 
are very fond of it. The extent of ‘tne growth is in inverse 
ratio to that of rice. In none ofthe northern thanas does it cover 
more than 5 per cent. of the net cropped area, whereas in none 
of the southern thanas does it oceupy less than 18 per cent. :--- 
Pupri, with 2 per cent., returns the smallest, and Hajipur, with 
21 por cent., the largest area under the crop. Like barley, it is 
the poor man’s food,@nd it forms an important food staple in the 
south of the district; it is of secondary importance in the 
north, where rice forms the staple food of all classes. : 

Next to maize the most important bhadoi crop is marua 
(Eleusine Ceracana), which is raised on 82,400 acros or 5°30 of the 
net cropped area. It is partly sown broadcast, and partly trans- 
planted ; if is harvested in September, and a rads crop is sown in 
the ficlds in which it has been grown. The grain is largely 
consumed by the labouring classes, who convert if into flour and 
make a coarse bread; and it is chiefly found in the tracts where 
labour is backward and remuncsated chiefly in kind. It is most 
common in Pupri, where it accounts for 15 per cent. of the net, 
eropped area. I is grown to a less extent in the southern thanas, 
Lecause the labourers are more advanced, are often paid in cash, 
and are less easily satisfied, and also because the land is too valuable 
to be wasted on such an inferior grain. : ‘ 

Wheat, with 69,700 acres or 4:48 of the net cropped aréa, 
is the most important radi crop after barley. The soil of Muzaf- 
farpur is, on the whole, not suited for its cultivation, but it is 
grown to a large extent on the didra lands. 

Gram (Cicer arietinum) comes last of the imporjant cereals 
with 43,800 acres or 2°18 of the net cropped aypa. Like Ahesari, 
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it is generally grown as @ second crop to winter ric, and is_pro- 
duced most extensively in the northern thanas. It is commonly 
used in the form of flour known as satty, but, as it is somewhat 
expensive and tasteless, the flour of inferior grains is mixed with 
if to give it a flavour. 

The non-food-crups, including garden produce and orchards, Now-roop- 
occupy altogethor 11:50 ot the net cropped area. With such “PPS: 
a teeming population, depending mainly on the soil for its 
subsistence, the area which can be devoted to such crops is 
necessarily limited; and, as it is, a considerable proportion of 
the area is given up to indigo raisch by European capitalists. 
The latter is {he most valuable of all the non-food-crops, but it 
plays such an important part in the rural economy of the 
district that an account of its cultivation must be deferred to 
Chapter VIII. : 

The most important crop after indigo is sugarcane, the eul- Suesr 
tivation of which has bebn extended of recent years owing to “" 
the decline of indigo. In eurlier days the cuitivation of sugar- 
cane was very considerable, and itis a somewhat remarkable fact 
that many of the indigo concerns were originally started as sugar 
factorios, the manufacture of sugar being given up whon indigo 
proved to be more profitable. The reverse process is now taking 
place, as indigo isin many places being replaced by sugareano ; 
and the area under the latter is steadily expanding. In the last 
séttlement operations it was found fhat the arca under sugarcane 
was only 8,765 acres or ‘07 per cent. of tha net cropped area, 
but evorys year more sugarcane is being grown and the area 
under the plant has increased to nearly 10,000 acres (1904-05), 
Sugarcane is now one of the most profitable crops grown im the 
district in spite of the labour and expense its cultivation entails, 

It is a crop which not only exhausts tho soil, but occupies the 
ground for along period, extending over a year. It is planted 
during February or March, in cyttings of about a foot in length 
placed in rows about 2 feet apart. When the plant begins to 
sprout, it is well watered and the surrounding earth is loosened. 
BKach plant grows’into a cluster of canes, which are generally 
ready for cutting in January or February. The crop requires 
great care, and must havo 7 or 8 waterings, even if the other 
rops have to do without wate#@in consequence. 

* Of the other non-food-crgps poppy ranks next in importance, Opium. 
as though the area occupied by it (12,180 atres) is not large, the 
price obtained for the crude opium renders it a very valuable crop. 
The production of opium is a Government monopoly, and no 
person is aliowed.to grow poppy except on account of Government, 
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Annual engagements are entered into by the cultivators, 
who, in consideration of the payment of an advance, agree to 
cultivate a certain quantity of land with poppy, and tc deliver the 
whole of tho opium produced to the Government at a rate fixed 
according to its consistence, but subject to deductions for inferiority 
of quality. The best soil for poppy is loam, so situated that it can 
be highly manured and easily irrigated, and for this reason 
homestead land is generally selected. The cultivation requires 
much attention throughout the growth of the plant. From the 
commencement ‘of the rains in June until October the ground 
is prepared by repeated peoughings, weedings, and manuring, 
and the seed is sown in November. Several waicrings and weed- 
ings are ordinarily necessary before the plant reaches maturity 
in February. After the plant has flowered, the frst process is 
to remove the petals, which are preserved, to be used afterwards 
as coverings for the opium cakes. The opium is then collected 
during the months of February and March, by lancing the 
capsules in the afternoon with an iron instrument and scraping 
off the exudation the next morning. In the beginning of April 
the cultivators bring in their opym to the weighment centres 
of the different Sub-A geucics, where it is examined and weighed, 
and tho balance due according to the Opium Officer’s valuation 
is paid to them. Final adjustments are made in August after 
the value of the drug has been ascertained by assay at the Vatua 
Factory, where the final process of. preparing the drug in balls or 
cakes is conducted. | 

There is a tendcncy for the cultivation of poppy to decrease, 
as year by year it is becoming less profitable to the ryots. The« 
plant is delicate; a thoroughly favourable year comes only at 
uncertain intervals; and the cultivators have had to contend with 
a number of bad seasons. Thero is accordingly a marketl tendency 
to withdraw from an indusiry so precarious and to substitute the 
more robust cereals or such paying crops as sugarcane, potatoes, 
chillies and vegetables. This myvement has been quickened by 
the factthat the value of cereals has increased of recent years, 
while the price paid for the crude drug remains stationary. 

Oil-seeds ovcupy 55,000 acres or 3°52 per cent. of the net 
cropped areca, of which 41,000 acres are under linseed and the 
remainder under other oil-sceds, ti chief of which is castor-oil. 
It is unusual for oil-seeds to be sown singly; linseed is usus 
mixed with barley, %hesdri, and othér radi crops, while castor-oil 
is sown mixed with potatoes, turmeric, etc. The cultivation of 
linseed is mainly confined: to aghani rice lands, and js therefore 
most prevalent in the northern 
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Oilseeds are followed by tobacco, which occupies 17,400 Tobacco. 
acres or 1°12 of the net cropped area. It is grown pn an apprecia- 
‘ble scale only in somo limited tracts on the borders of Darbhanga, 
but the high price obtained for the produce makes it a very 
valuable crop, fo which tho cultivators look to pay their rents, 
clear off their debts and obtain a few luxuries. The fame 
of the tobacco of pargana Saraivsd, in which these tracts fall, has 
spread far beyond the limits of North Bihar, and purchasers come 
from distant districts ev ery year and buy large quantities of it. 
It is largely consumed also in the district, being eithcy smoked in 
hookahs or chewed with a little lime. 

The only other non- -food-crops which requires speial mention Other 
are.cotton and the thatching grass called Adarau/. The latter 
grows wild, if@eft undisturbed and, like sugarcane, sheltors hordes 
of wild pig; when green, It affords fodder to the cattle, and when 
dry, it is used for thatching. If only ‘cattle are prevented from 
trespassing, it is as profitdble as many of the food-crops. Fibres 
‘ocoupy less than 7,060 acres, of which 6,000 acres are under cotton ; 
it has never been grown extensively in this distmet and the 
outturn hes never beer*sufficientefor export, 

Ono of the most remarkable features of the district is its brorrs 
numerous and extensive mango-groves. They are to be found in Srna 
almost every village, and altogether cover 4 per cent. of the total 
area under cultivatiun. Some of these are of great size, and one 
grove at Sharifuddin, some 12-milet east of Muzaffarpur, covers 
some 52 bighas of land, and is conseyueutly known as the Bawan 
bivha gachhs. The trees generally axe well grown and of uniform 
size, beim planted, with great regard for symmetry, in straight 
equidistant lines. Je mango is the most important of all the 
local frnits from an economic point of view, as in favourable 
seasons it ‘forms the chief fuod of the poorer clagses for several 
weeks, he mahud (Bassa latifolia) also supplies large stores of 
food, the yellow waxy flowers, which fall off the tree in April, 
being eaten both rew and cooked, and also used for distilling 
liquor. The fruit is edible, and the seeds yield, a valuable oil. 

The ticki (Niphelium itch’) gardens of Muzaffarpur are justly 

famous for the delicious fruit they bear; peaches and limes 

flourish ; and among the other fruits grown with sucecss may bo 

Reruones the papaya, plantiin, guava, custard-apple, jack-fruit 
bel, 

Among vege'ables yams (a/v) are very °vommon; with the 
sweet, potatoes called sutine, they are the poor man’s food. 
Potatoes are also grown to a congiderablé extent, especially in the 
Bajiper thina. @ derge number of other vegetables are raised in 
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garden plots for household use, and also on a larger scale in the 
neighbourhood,of towns, such as the egg-plant or haiyun (Solanum 
Melongena), ground-nut (Trichosanth:s dioica), pumpkins, gourds, 
radishes, melons and carrots The favourite aondiment is the 
chilli, which is cultivated extensively. 

At the ond of the 18th century a large proportion of the land 
appears to have heen uncultivated, especially in the northern 
portion. The stato of affairs after the great famine of 1770, can 
he gathered from the fact that in 1780 the Collector of Tirhut 
proposed that cultivators should be induced to come from the 
dominions of the Vizier bit Oudh to repeople the barren wastes ; 
while in 1796 he urged the expediency of settling at low rates 
the wastelands still inhabited by the beasts of prey that cultiva- 
tion had driven out of the southern tracts. ThéMouth was even 
at this time well cultivated, but,in the north there was stil! much 
room for the expansion of tullivation. 

At the present day, no less than 80' per cent. of the total area 
of the district is under cultivation, and in the‘north even this per-' 
centage is excecded. Besides this, 4 per cent of the total area is 
occupied hy mango-groves, and 16 per cent is unfit for cultivaticn. 
It is evident therefore that there is little or no room for the 
extension of cultivation, and there are indications that the pressure 
of the people on the soil is being feli There is a noticeable 
tenden: y for cultivators to eut down the sides of boundarios or to 
encroach on the bordors of roads and patches of waste; there is 
also a tendency even tor lands hearing mango groves to be brought 
under tillage; and the competition for land is 50 keen -(hat the 
smallest plot has grown fo he of great importance did value 
Hardly more than one acre ont of one hundred brought under 
the plough is allowed rest even for one year, but fortunately this 
does not appear to decrease its productiveness, because the rivers 
almost yearly overflow their banks and fertilize the area which 
they flood with a rich alluvial deposit. 

In these cireumstances, it would appear that it is only by 
suporioy methods of cultivation that the agricultural resources of 
‘he district can be appreciably increased, aud fortunately there is 
ample room for such a change There can, Mr. Stevenson- 
Moore says be no comparison between the quality of the cultiva- 
tion in the north and south of the“district. To the north of thy 
Little Gandak the quantity of upland is small, while the low lends 
are annually flooded and fertilized by the rivers that traverse that 
aren. There is hardly a year in which khesdri, at least, eannot be 
sown broadcast in the still wat paddy-fields, and a catch-crop 
obtained. There is thus little attempt at high qgjture, and though 
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fine crops are obtained,'it is mainly through the help of a bounti- 
ful nature, and the crops raised are chiefly of the commoner 
kinds. In the south, which is principally upland, a great variety 
of crops are raised, but the fertility of the soil is largely aided by 
the intelligent methods and assiduous care of a skilful and hard- 
working peasantry. To the same physical differences must be 
attributed the small proportion of land available for cultivation in 
the northern ‘thanasy with the execption of Pupri on tho borders of 
Nepal, where there is a large: area used mainly for grazing cattle. 
Although, therefore, there is less room for the extension of 
cultivation in the north than in the %outh of the district, the 
reclamation of the land still available for cultivation could 
probably be effected with less difficulty than in the south. 

Ta the samé@area tov there is much more scope for the intro- 
duction of better husbandry. So far, however, there appears to be 
no indication of any progress or improvement in the methods of 
cultivation. The implements are the same as heave been used for 
generations past, and, except in the lands worked by European 
capiffl, no new or improved implements have been adopted, with 
the oxception of the irofl roller sagar-pressing machine, invented 
ain 1874 by the proprietors of the Bihia estate in Shahabad, and 
hence known as the Bihia machine. No greater progress is 
noticeable inthe use of manures, except whee indigo is grown and 
European enterprise has developed the laud = The manure mainly 
used consists of cow-dung and ifs asler, which, under a religious 
ordinance of the country, cannot be turned into cakes for fuel from 
¢he Rohini asterism in the middle of May until the Deo Uthan 
festival in the beginnigg vf November. The custom is utilitarian, 
for it enables the peagants to accumulate a stock of mannre for the 
fields at the time when if is most wanted ; but unfortunately it 
is not strictly observed, as the people are driven by necessity 
to break it. There being vo jungle in the district, the supply of 
fuel is limited, and some persons chetish a convenient belief 
that the prohibition applies only to the big cakes called yoti, and 
they accordingly prepare and usc for fuel the small cakes called 
chipri and soktt. Few crops are manutred ; the more valuable crops, 
such as indiz’, tubacco, potatoes, poppy and sugarcanc, are regular- 
ly mauured, but of the staple grains wheat only is mangred. 

Tirhut has a:ways had a high reputation for its cattle, and Carrie, 
the*East India Company used to obtain draught bullocks from 
it for the Ordnance Department. The Sitamarhi subdivision is 
still the breeding ground from which most of North Bihar is 
supplied, the Sitamarhi strain being one of the best in Bengal. 
Tt is said, however, that the breed is deteriorating. In the north, 
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floods destroy large numbers of cattle, and thilitate against BucCRsS 
in breeding ; and in the district as a whole, though there is never 
an absolute lack of food even in the driest season, the ‘want of 
good pasturage is a serious drawback. There gre large grazing 
grounds in the north, but in the south, and particularly in Haji- 
pur thana, where almost all the land is under cultivation, the 
cattle have to be content with such scanty herbage as the road- 
sides, tank banks and houndary ridges afforf, and are paptly 
stall-fed on chopped rice straw. A large number of bulls and 
bullocks are maintained for sale and to supply the large cart 
traffic in the Sitamarhi subdivision, but on the whole the number 
of pack-bullocks is not large om acount of the extensive railway 
system. The number of plough eattle is also small, as it is use- 
less for cultivators to keep two ploughs when they@Mave no space 
to graze two pairs of bullocks. In the south especially, where 
{he rural population is congested and the average holding is small, 
individual owners can keep few cattle ahd no attention is paid to 
systematic breeding. Immature or poor specimens are used by the 
ordinary cultivator, and though Brahmani_ or dedicated bulls*are 
common, they are generally of little use for stock purposes. 
Buffaloes are bred in considerable numbers, and are chiefly 
valuable for the milk they yicld in large quantities. The soil 
being lighter than“in the South Bihar districts, they are gener- 
ally not used for ploughing. Sheep are reared extensively by 
the Gareri caste, and their wool is largely used in the manufacture 
of “blankets. Goats are bred in almost every village. especially 
in localities inhabited by Muhammadans; and pigs of the usual 


,omnivorous kind are kept by the low castes. he only horses 


are tho usufal indigenous ponies; they are generally undersized 
and incapable of much heavy work, but those used for ekkas often 
have astonishing endurance anda great turn of speed. 

Veterinary assistahee is afforded at the vetorinary dispensaries 
ostablished et Muzaffarpur and Sitamarhi, as well as by itinerant 
Veterinary Assistants. At Sitamarhi 04 cattle and 48 horses and 
ponies were admitted as in-patients in 1904-03, and 350 cattle and 
102 horses and ponics were treated as out-patients. At Muzaffar. 
pur 44 horses and ponies were treated as in-patients and 139 as 
out-patiente; the corresponding figures for cattle being 32 and 
239 respectively. These figures sufficiently attest the popularity 
of these institutions. 
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CHAPTER VI, 


NATURAL CALAMITIEs. 


Aw account of the river system of Muzaffarpur has been given Liasirr 
in Chapter 1, from which it will be seen that the district is T° 
watered by thre great rivers, #he Great Gandak, the Little ee 
Gandak, and the Baghmati, as well as by @ number of minor 
streams runMfhg diagonally across it from north-west to south- 
east and connecting with its boundary rivers. On the west, 
separating Muzaffarpur from Saran and joining the Ganges at 
Hajipur, is the snow-fed Gandak, which issues from the mountains 
in Nepal. Next to the east is the Little Ganduk, which, rising 
in the lower range of the Nepal hills near Sumeswar, receives on 
its left bank numerous stream# of various sizes before it enters 
this district. Further east the Baghmati, rising near Katmandu 
at an elevation of 4,750 feet, pierces the line of the Nepal hills, and 
afte: cntering British territory near Dheng railway .stution flows 
between Muzaffarpu: and Champaran, and then deflects abruptly 
to the south-east through the distri’. In this portion of their 
course the rivers assume a deltaic character, a their beds, raised 
by the silt-they bring down, are clevated above the level of the 
surrounding country; and it will thus be understood that a 
sudden heavy fall of rain over the northern portion of Tirhut, 
the Nopal tara: and the range of hills to the north of it, some 
150 miles in length, may casily cause these narrow drainage 
channels to overflow iheir banks. When this happens an inun- 
dation inevitably follows, and the lower down oue goes, the more is 
the evil aggravated by the converging of the streams towards the 
same point, and by the network of private Landhs or embankments 
that have been made year after year for the protection cf the 
villages along their banks. Not only do they make matters worse 
for the villages lower down the stream, but in the end, when the 
floods have asserted themselves and spread over the country, 
they hedge them in and delay their subsidence. Owing to this 
combination of circumstances, the district has always been subject. 
to severe and widespread inundations, which cause a great deal of 
temporary anffering, though on the other hand they do much good 
by fertilizing tha soil and increasing its productive powers, 
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In the earliest correspondence cf the district during the 
British era there are clear indications that floods constituted one 
of the greatest obstacleg with which the administration had to 
contend. No extensive embankments had yet begn constructed, 
and hargly a year passed without the record of some disastrous 
inundation. In 1785 the district was visited by great floods; 
in 1787 the country was again inundated; and in 1788 the 
Collector reported that the country was suffering under com- 
plicated calamities of inundation and mogtality of ca ttle,” cach 
in a degree never befure experienced. Paryaud Bisara, south- 
west of ‘the town of Muzaffarpur, was visited by a great inun- 
dation in that year, and the Collgetor estimated that out of 50,000 
fighas sown with winter crops, 10,000 were damaged, while so 
many of the cattle died from disease that the cultigation of the 
remainder was seriously hindered. The terrible effects of these 
calamities were felt for years afterwards, ner did the bumper 
crops which followed suffice to restore trade to its equilibrium, 40 
populate deserted marts, or {o bring the people back to their 
abandoned hamlets. ‘To such straits was the Collector driven by 
these circumstances that in the year 1790 he urged on the Board 
of Revenue the necessity of attracting those who had fled the 
country back to their homes, and so restoring the district {o its 
former prosperity. ** Along the solitary baie of the streams,’’ 
he wrote, ‘se arcely a hauled is to be seen, and for miles and 
miles not a human foutstep to be traced. Golahs, ginjes, bazars, 
beparen, WaMufacturers, the inland trader and the forcigu purchaser 
exist only in imagination. From one town to another, even the 
high roads, on whic h the traveller and the merchant used formerly 
{o pursue their journey in safety and in case, are in some parts 
choked up with weeds and grass, and in others are excavated by 
the periodical rains.” 

Five years later the town of Muzaffarpur and many paryanas 
were again under water owing to the overflow of the rivers, and in 
1806 heavy floods entirely destroyed the bhadoi,crops and threat- 
gavd a failure of the ayhani harvest ; but since the beginning of 
the 19th century these floods have been fewer, in consequence 
of the construction of embankments. Great floods have, however, 
continued to sweep down upon the district at intervals and to 
cause much suffering. 

In 1867 there wasa flood which destroyed the crops on 15,000 
biyhas and 1,500 houses on the right bank of the Little Gandak ; 
and in 187] a fall of 19 inches of rain in 386 hours was followed 
by a flood of long duration. The greater part of Muzefferpur 
itself was submerged, 300 houses were entirely destroyed, and 
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most, if not all, of the remainder were damaged. The water 
did not subside for days, but apparently the suffering was 
transitory, and the cultivators were repaid by a bumper spring 
harvest. In Avgust 1883 another big flood occurred. The Great 
Gandak rose 2 feet higher than had ever previously been known, 
and immense damage was only averted by the embankment 
which had been reconstructed in 1874; even this, however, was 
overtopped in plnes. In other parts of the district large tracts 
were submerged, crops destroyed, and houses, roads and bridges 
carried away The arca most severely affected was-a parallelo- 
gram, 35 miles long by 18 broad, including the country along 
both banks ot the Baghmati and the Little Gandak, and 
Muzaffarpur town again suffered severely. In this tract. relief 
works were opened, but the distress was neither intense nor 
widespread, and soon ceased to be felt 

Tn 1898 the district was visited by no less than three distinct 
floods, one after another, answering to the heavy falls of rain in 
July, Angust and September. The first did no particular damage, 
bat the two others came down upon a country already water- 
logged, causing an immense araount of injury to crops, houses, 
roads, and especially to the railway line between Samastipur 
and Sitamarhi. In this district the flood, caused ly the overflow 
of the Baghmati and Little Gandak, was contined, roughly 
speaking, to the country lying to the north of the Tirhut State 
Railway line, with the exception uf a tract in the Paro thana, 
where the spill from the northern side leaked through the railway 
bridges. The area submerged was estimated at 800 to ¥0C square 
miles. ‘Throughout this portion of the district most of the d/ador 
was lost, the portion saved being greatly injured, and the rice 
plants were swept away not only once, but twice, and, in some 
places, thrice in succession The mud houses were washed down 
by thousands, and it was estimated that out of 1,412 villages 
within the radius of the floods, 1,144 lost all or more than half 
of their bhadoi, and 995 all or more than half of their riee erops, 
while over 12,000 house. collapsed. 

Again, in September 1898, there was a great flood, which 
was attributed io excessive rainfall in the catchment areas of 
the Baghmati and Little Gandak rivers. accentuated later on by 
the excessive loval rainfall and the hurricane of wind that accom- 
panied it. After breaking through the embankments in the 
Champaran district, the Little Gandak overtopped the Raghai road 
andthe Turki en. bankment, breaching both read and embankment 
extensively. * The railway line suffered badly, bridges being 
underscoured and the embankment breached, so that passenger 
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traffic had to be stopped for some days and goods traffic fur 
neatly two months. The damage dono to the District Board roads 
was equally great, and several bridges were completely washed 
away. 

The tract most affected by the floods consisted of £00 square 
miles in the dod, and here the damage done {o the crops was 
estimated at 12 annas. Practically the whole district, however, 
was swept by the flood, though it was in this tract that its full 
destructive force was conceniiated ; and the situation was only 
relieved by.tho vast volume of water breaking through the 
Bettiah branch ot the railway line, just north-west of Muzaf- 
farpur town. Theu similarly breaching the Hajipur branch near 
Karhani, it skirted Muzaffarpur on the south, and so resumed 
the direction of its natural low suuth-east tu the Ganges. Thou- 
sands of houses were swept down, and thei: inmates had to take 
refuge as best they could on raised ronds and embankments or 
on the roofs of such houses as were lefirstanding. The number of 
deaths from drowning reported through the police was 249, but 
the actual number was no doul somewhat in cacoss of this. The 
town of Muzaffarpur fortunately. escaped serious damage, owing 
to the protection afforded by an embankment reconstructed a few 
years previously 

The Sitamarhi subdivision again suffered m August 1902, 
when four rivers, the Baghmati, Puranudhar Baghmati, Lakhan- 
dai and Adhwira, all came down in high flood, The three rivers 
last named take their rise in the Nepal Zara at the foot of the 
lower renge of the Himalayas, while the Baghmati rises in 
Katmandu valley, and when in flood spills ove: a large area in 
the Tara, feeding both the Lakhandai and Puranadhar. As all 
these 1ivers came down in flood at tho same time, it would seem 
that the cause of the flood was an excessive rainfall along the 
lower ranges of the Himalayas and in the Nepal Tarai. The 
Puranadhar Baghmati fist came down in heavy flood, and over- 
flowing its channel s;illed into the Takhandai river. The channel 
of the Baghmati also boing insufficient to carry off the water 
brought down in flvod, a large surplus volume rushed down the 
northern side of the high railway embankment which runs across 
the Silamarhi subdivision, and joined the flood of the Purdnadhar. 
The waterway provided in this embankment being inadequate to 
pass off the water, the combined flood then passed on eastward, 
and reached Riga station at 5-30 e.m., and Sitamarhi at 10 P.m., 
having joined the Lakhandai flood before then. In this part of 
the district it swept along the north side of the railway embank- 
ment from Dheng, until it was enabled to cross it either by 
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overtopping the line tr by washing out bridges. Its effects were 
chiefly: felt along the valleys of the Baghmati and Lakhandai ; 
and to the south of the railway it followed the course of the rivera, 
laying under water, for a time at least, practically the whole of 
the couniry north of the Turki embankment. 

The total loss of life was not great, only 60 persons being 
drowned, but 800 cattle wore lost, and the injury done to house 
property wis very considerable, altogether 11,000 houseg being 
damaged or completely swept away. The town of Sitamarhi 
suffered most severely. Here the water reached a height of more 
than 4 feet above the highest flood-level in, 18938, 700 houses were 
damaged, and 12,000 mannds of grain were destroyed. The 
police-station, the High school, and tho barracks of the jail and 
of the treasury guard were brought down in ruins, and the dis- 
pensary buildings were severely damaged. The court-house and 
sub-jail escaped, but there were 3 feet of water in the latter, and 
for two days the prisoners ‘were kept on the roof. The railway 
line from Sitamarhi to Riga station was almost continuously 
topped and extensively breached; and from Riga to Dheng, 
where the embankment is a diigh one, several bridges were 
damaged. As regards the crops, the chief loss was due to the 
destruction of the dadoi, and it was estimated that half the 
makai crop and nearly half the marua in the flooded area was 
lost. The rice crop did not suffer appreciably, as it can remain 
8 or 10 days under water without much harm; and though 
in some places it romsined submerged for more than 10 days 
and was a complete loss, only a small part of the subdivision was 
thus affected. There was, moreover. ample time for replanting 
even where it had been destroyed; in other parts, the heavy 
alluvial deposits Benefited the flooded lands; and, in spite of the 
temporary Suffering caused by the flood, no relief was cither asked 
for or required. 

The last and one of the greatest ot the floods to which pioog of 
the district hae been exposed has recently occurred in August 1906. 
1906, the affected area comprising about one-half of tho 
entire district, :.¢., sume 1,500 square miles. ‘The country 
round Muzaffarpur, between the Little Gandak and Bagh- 
mati, and north of the latter river was completely flooded ; 
but the greatest damage was caused in the belt of country 
on either bank of the Little Gandak. Here the floods began 
abont the 15th, rose steadily till the 19th, and began to subside 
very slowly from the 20th August. The height of the water 

istered aty Muzaffarpur was a foot higher than in the flood 
of September 1898, when the town was partially inundated ; 
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but on this occasion it remained perfectly “dry, owing to the 
raising and strengthening of embankments on the right bank of 
the Gandak near Motipur and Kanti, which gave way in 1898 
and admitted a larger amount of water to pass by the rear of 
the town. For the same reason, the flood passing to the sonth 
of the town and crossing the Muzaffarpur-Hajipur Railway line 
between Karhani and+Muzaffarpur, although higher than usual, 
did not- reach so high a level as in 1898. Thus, tle portions 
of the district in which the worst damage ccpurred this year 
comprise the northern part of the Paro thana, the whole ot the 
portion of the Muzaffarpur thana north of the town, the whole of 
the Sakra outpost cf the same thana, the Patepur outpost of 
the Mahuwa thaua in the Hajipur subdivision, and the southern 
part of the Katra thana. In addition to this belt, there 1s also 
a very large area where the damage was nearly, but not quite, 
as great, owing to the water bemg less deep and to the rice 
crop being thus afforded a greater chance of recovery. This 
secondary area includes the southern portion of the Belsand 
thina in the Sitémarhi subdivision and the remaining portion 
of the Katra thina and of the Faro thana in the head-quarters 
subdivision. The eastern portion of the latter thana suffered 
from the natural drainag coming from the south-western ou:ner 
of Champaran, which sent down a flood caused by exesssive 
rainfall in thai district, and also from a flood of the Great 
Gandak, which came in for a very shot space of time through 
a breach which was cut in the embankment near the Karnaal 
factory in order 10 let the other water out. There avas also a 
high flood in the Pupri thana in the Sitamarhi subdivision from 
the streams which come down from the extreme north of the 
district; but this is a tract with rapid slopes off which the 
water drains quickly, so that the damage done to the crops is 
generally less serious. 

It is estimated that, as a result of these floods and of the 
excessive rainfall which accompinied them, the agham crop over 
the affected area will not represent more than 124 per cent. 
of a normal crop, while the makat has boen entirely destroyed. 
The tract lying between the Little Gandak and the Baghmati, 
where the water was dammed up by the Muzaffarpur-Sitamarhi 
road, has suffered especially severely. The distress has been 
aggravated by the extraordinarily high prices prevailing, which 
are higher even than in 1897. The distribution of relief among 
the homeless and destitute, and of loans to the cultivators, has 
commenced, but it is too early yet to say what meastres of relief 
will eventually be required. 
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Asa rule, though considerable distress and great loss of prop- Boots of 
erty are caused by such calamities, these evil effects are of a * 
transitory nature. The chief loss which the cultivators sustain 
from a flood is¢he destruction of their cattle, and they are soon 
recompensed for the loss of their crops by a second crop of 
exceptional abundance grown on the land fertilized by the silt 
left, by the roceding water. These floods are primarily due not to 
a heavy downpoar of rain in the district itself, but to excessive 
rain in the catchment basins in Champaran and Nepal. The 
volume of the floods and their destructiveness are no doubt 
increased by the local rainfall, but as they come in August or 
September, when the paddy lands require water, and the uplands 
that stock of moisture on which the spring crops depend, their 
damage is restrictod and their benefits are widespread. As 
paddy too is the only crop the loss of which causes famine, it 
follows that inundations, implying as they do a heavy downfall 
in the months when paddy crops require it, never accompany 
famine, though they often precede or succeed 11 at short intervals. 
Flood and famine have indeed been strangely associated with 
one anothe1 chronologically in*Muzaffarpur. In 1785 there was 
famine, in 1788 flood; in 1806 there was scarcity, in 1867 flood ; 
in 1871 there was flood, in 1473 famine; in 1684 there was flood, 
in 1885 scarcity ; in 1897 there was famine, and in 1898 flood. 

The constraction of jrotective enbankments is one of the boons gxsayx- 

conferred on the district by British rule. During the period of *=*T- 
the Muhammadan supremacy neither canals were dug to irrigate 
the land during years of scanty rainfall nor embaukments erected 
to prevent the layoc caused by the overflow of the rive:s; and 
the people werg just as subject to natural calamities before 1769 
as they were Biter the English assumed the administration of 
the country. Every year the Great Gandak, quite unfottered 
towards the east, flooded parts of the Rati and Gadheswar 
parganas, not unfrequently sweeping clean across the southern 
half of the district; and further north the country was equally 
exposed to the floods of both the Baghmeti and Little Gandak. 
The position of affairs is now very different. There are embank- 
ments exter.ding over 80 miles and protecting 1,340 square miles ; 
the country along the Great Gandak is safe from the disastrous 
incursions of that river; and the southern side of the Baghmati is 
also protected, though the dodb between it and the Little Gandak 
does not enjoy entire immunity from inundation. 

Attention appears to have been first drawn to the unprotected Tne Tir- 
state of fh southern portion of the district by the flood of the ae 
Gandak in 1801, when the Hast India Company’s saltpetre mont, 
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factory at Singid near Lalganj was nearly swept away. An 
enbankment was accordingly constructed extending from the 
confluence of the river Baya to Harauli, 6 miles from Hajipur; 
but being imperfectly constructed, it was repeatedly breached 
and immense damage caused. Between 1820 and 1825, it had 
fallen into such a ruinous state and so much loss had resulted 
that the Jand-holders petitioned Government either to repair it 
or let them do so, Accordingly, in 1830 a newdine was laid out, 
the neighbouring proprietors undertaking to pay for it; but its 
construction .was extremely faulty, and the Gandak frequently 
broke through and submerged the smrounding country. In this 
state it continued till 1874, when advantage was taken of the 
famine-relief operations to remodel, raise and repair it; and as the 
country between Llarauli and Hajipur was totaliy unprotected, 
the embankment was eatended to Hajipm. In 1883 Government 
agreed to maintain the embankment under a contract of Rs. 200 
per mile per annum for a period of 20‘ycars; and it was placed 
in charge of the Executive Mnginver, Gandek Division. On 
the expiry of this contract in 1903, a new contract for its 
maintenance was sanctioned for another term of 20 years, the 
sum of ls, 2,08,300 being fixed for its upkeep. This amount 
is recoverable from the proprietors of the estates benefited, ie., 
from the zamindars of the estates situated in parganas Rati, 
Gadheswar, Hajipur, Bhataulia, Garjaul, Saraira and Balagach ; 
the annual cess thus levied is Rs. 10,415, which gives a rate of 
Rs. 8-5-3 per square mile or 24 pies per acre. The Tirhut or 
Gandak embanl ment now forms a continuous line- along the 
northern bank «ft the Gandak, extending from the head of the 
Baya river near Karnanl to the confluence of the Gandek and 
the Ganges near Hajipur. It is 52 miles in length, and protects 
an area of 1,250 squaro miles. 

The Turki The Turki ombankment along the Baghmati was first 

ombank- onstructed in 1810) by the manager of the Kanti Indigo 
Factory to safeguard the indigo cultivation of that concern, and 
for moro than half a century it continued to be maintained by the 
factory. In 1875 it was taken over by Government under the 
Embankment Act and placed in charge of the Executive Engineer, 
Gandak Division. It extends for 26 miles along the southern 
bank of the Baghmati and protects an area of 90} square miles 
in the dodb between that river and the Little Gandak. It is 
maintained under what is known as the takavi system, f.e., the 
cost of its maintenance is recovered from the persons benefited, 
by the annual apportionment of the expenditure incurred. The 
setates assessed to this cess lie in parganas Marwa Khurd, Marwa 
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Kalan and Khanzddpur, and the annual cost of maintengnoe 
amounted on the average to Rs. 4,580 in the quinquennium ending 
in 1904. 

The only ofber public embankment is the Daiidpur embank.- The 
ment, near the Sikandrapur madén at Muzittarpur, which was ae 
constructed in ordcr iu check the encroachments of the Little ment, 
Gandak and to protect the town from floods. Muzaflarpur lies at 
the apex of an afute angle formed by the Bettiah section of the 
Tirhut State Railway and the road from Muvaflarpur to Sitamazhi, 
the Little Gandak runmug within the angle im a suuth-vasterly 
direction. The railway embankment on one side, and the Sita- 
marhi road on the other, both aided by private embankments 
erected by factories, drive tho full force of the watcr down on to 
Muzaffarpur town, and the embankment is thus required to protect 
it from inundation. It extends over 3,20 feet and the retired 
lines over 2,400 feet, and the area protected is 24 square miles, 
Like the Turki embankmont. it is maintained by Government, 
which recovers from the estates benefited the expenditure incurred 
in maintaining it in an efficient system. 

The earliest famine of whick we possess any detailed record is py yryes, 
that of 1769-70, when one-third otf the population of Bengal 
is said to have perished, and Muzaffarpur sufiercd like the other 
distaicte of Bihar. A serious droughi followed in 1785, when 
advances had to be made for the relief of the cultivators, though 
the scarcity did not cuiminate tM a (uel famine. The years 1757 
and 1788 were no more propitious, as the country was inundated, 
the cattle died in large numbirs, and the crops failed, There was 
a serious drought in 1791, when all persons, except grain-dealers, 
were arbitrarily prolubited from keeping by them more than one 
year’s supply of grain ; another drought followed in 1792; and in 
1809 there was considerable suffering owing to the failure of all 
the principal crops. 

The famine of 1866 was, however, the first great famine of famine of 
the 19th century. This famine was severely felt in Muzaffarpar 1866. 
both as regards its intensity and the wide arca over which it was 
spread. In a large part of the Silamarhi subdivision, the rice 
crops had failed partially in 1863, and still more so in 1864. In 
October 1865, with the prospect of a still more complete failure 
on the Nepal frontier, and a deficiency of the rice crops in 
neighbouring districts, the prices of rice and Indian-corn rose to 
thrice the ordinary rate, and cases of suicide from want of food, 
and of deaths from starvation, were reported by ths police. The 
harvesting Of the rice crop, however, temporarily supplied both 
food and wages, and prices in the end of 1865, and in the 
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beginning of 1866, were somewhot easier. In February, however, 
they again began to rise. The usual grain-supply from Nepal 
ceased ; and as there was no demand for labour, the poorer classes 
suffered extremely, and began to desert their hofhesteads and +o 
migrate southwards in large numbers. Fires and grain-robberies 
for the purpose of obtaining food became very common, and 
between April and June, the labourers, getting no employment 
and having nothing to fal] back on, were reduced to the greatest 
destitution. No organizcd system of relief was commenced till 
June, but eventually relief operations were undertaken at 16 
centres—7 in the head-quarters subdivision, 8 in Sitamarhi and 1 
in Hajipur. The suffering was greatest during July, August, 
and September, the price of rice ranging from 7 to 5} seers per 
rapee. The numbers in receipt of daily relief in July were 
6,768; in August 11,621; in September 6,876. In the middle 
of August cholera broke out in Sitamarhi, and appeared also at 
Muzaffarpur. The people, reduced by long privation, feli easy 
victims to the disease, and 797 persos out of 1,070 died within 
an average period of eight days after admission to the hos; ital. 
In Stptember the extreme pressure began to diminish, owing 
to the good bhadot or autumn crops, and fortunately it never 
increased again, as the winter rice, in most parts, was a good 
crop. Still in some places famine, disease and desertion had 
go debilitated or diminished the population that half the land 
remained uncultivated, and relief operations had to be carried 
on ti] February 1867. The total amount spent in relief was 
Rs. 39,446 ; the averago daily number relieved was.),235; and 
the estimated number of deaths trom starvation or disease engon- 
dered by want was 60,321. 

The next great famine which visited the “district was the 
famine of 1874. The rains of 1873 were insufficient all over 
Muzaffarpu, but nowhere except in Hajipur did this insufficiency 
supervene on a previously dry season. During the months of 
June, July, and August, 7.e., the mouths in which the autumn 
crop is sown and matures, the rainfall was abnormal in the 
direction of excess, but only 24 inches fell in September, whilst 
October and November were absolutely rainless, the average of 
these three months in ordinary years being 13 inches. The 
outturn of the autumn harvest varied considerably in different 
parts. In Hajipur and the head-quarters subdivision it was 
three-fourths of an average, while the Indian-corn crop is said. to 
have exceeded the average by one-fourth, but in Sitamarhi the 
outturn was but one-half of an average harvest.“ The extent 
to which the winter rice crop failed in this district was not 
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recorded with as much precision as could be desired, but there 
seems to be no doubt that in the Sitamarhi subdivisio# the 
yield was not less than one-fourth of an average crop; that in 
the head-quaréers subdivision the outturn was better than in 
Sitamarhi und was about three-eighths of an average crop; 
while in Hajipur the outturn was not less than one-eighth of 
the averago. The want of moisture in the soil had also a most 
injurious effect on the )ad: or winter ciups, and the best estimates 
of their outturn show them to have yielded in the head-quarters 
subdivision half an average crop, in the Sitamarhi subdivision 
three-fourths, and in the Hajipur subdivision five-vighths of the 
average. 

It will thus be seen that of all the subdivisions of Muzaffarpur, 
the head-quarters subdivision was the loast jeopardized by the 
failure of the crops in 1873-74; but it was unhappily situated 
with famine-stricken arcas all round it, and the stocks, manifestly 
insufficient to withstand’ the numerous drains on them from all 
quarters, were soon reduced to a yitch of depletion that, at the 
prevailing market rates, placed them out of the reach of large 
numbers of the community. eMoreover, private frade, which in 
the early months of the year showed much vitality, restricted itself 
to the southern portion of the subdivision as the year wore on. 

The result of these combined influences was that a large 
section of the inhabitenis of the subdivision became dependent 
on Government sid for subsmtence Tn tho Hajipm subdivision, 
on the other hand, private trado was always equal fo the 
demands made upon it. Situated on the left bank of the Ganges, 
opposite Patna, the gieat trade centre of Bihar, this subdivision 
was more accessible to juivate tiaders, with the result that Goy- 
ernment was relicved of almost all ansiety for the sufety of 
its peopfe. In Sitamarhi not only was the failure greatest, but 
at no time during the year was it reached by voluntay grain 
importation This inertness of jnivate trade, and consequent 
early prevalence of famine prices, imposed on Government the 
necessity of affordu:e to Sitemarhi and the head-quarters sub- 
division a very large measure of assittance, while it found 
it necessary to incur only an inconsiderable expenditure in 
Hajipur. 

The price of rice varied during the first six months of 1874 
from 9 to 10 seers for the rupee or double the usual rate. 
Indian-corn and millets, which form a large part of the food of 
the poor, and which ordinarily were procurable at the rate of 30 
seers for “the rupee, rose to 13 to 15 seers during the same 
period. In outlying markets and villages the rates were much 
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higher. Relief works were first opened in Sitamarhi in Decem- 
ber 1873, and in February 1874 it wae necessary to extend 
them to the head-quarters subdivision ; but it was not tifl April 
that any had to be started in Hajipur, where béth charity and 
relief labour were far less necessary than in the north and centre 
of the district: in fact, the number on relief works there never 
rose beyond 8,850. Altogether 47,000 tons of grain were sold, 
distributed, advanced as loans orepaid as wages ; Rs 2,21,000 were 
advanced in the shape of loans; Rs. 1,41,000 were expended in 
charitable relief, the number of persons in receipt of such charity 
rising from 6,550 in April [874 to 67,500 at the end of June 
and falling in October to 2,115; and 11 lakhs were paid as 
wages, the number of labourers employed on relief works rising 
from 831 in December to 827,248, or about one-seventh of the 
total population, iu May, and falling in September to 39,650, 
Tho relief afforded by Government in various forms throughout 
the famine was on an enormous scale, and it has been estimated 
that it was sufficient for the support of over three million persons 
for a period of one month. 

Three periods of scarcity inter?enod between this famine and 
tliat of 1896-07. In 1876 there was some scarcity in Sitamarhi 
owing to the failure of the rice crop, but no relief was actually 
required, as the Subdivisional Officer turned out the labouring 
population along the banks of streams, and by banking up the 
water irrigated large meas on which ‘rold-weather crops were sown, 
In 1889 the failure of the winter rice caused scarcity in the tract 
of country running along the Nepal trontier, and gratuitous relief 
had to be given to some 200 people as early as February. This 
number rese to 8,000 in June and to &,000 in August, when the 
distress was aggravated by the hoavy floods of July, but fell to 
4,000 in October when rclief was gradually withdrawn. 

Part of the district was again affected in 1892 owing tv the 
deficiency of the rains in 1891, when the winter rice and rabé 
crops failed. The total area affected was 1,300 square miles, the 
tracts which suffered most being the Lalganj thana in Hajipur 
and the Belsand and Sheohar thinas in Sitamarhi. Rolief works 
were opened in March and closed early in July, the attendance 
averaging 5,000 and rising in the first half of June to 14,000, 
The total number relieved was, however, hardly more than 1 per 
cent. of the population of the affected area. 

Then came the great famine of 1896-97, the greatest famine 
to which the district was exposed in the 19th century; but on 
this occasion the people showed unexpected powers of resistance, 
owing to better communications and their improved meterial 
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condition, The rains of 1896 commenced in May; there was a 
heavy fall of over 134 inches in July, which caused some floods 
and filled the swamps at an unusually early date. before a rice crop 
could be obtained from them; but up to the end of July the total 
fall was only one-tenth of an inch below the normal. This heavy 
rain was followed by two long periods of drought—one in August 
and the other in Septomber, and after the.18th of that mouth no 
rain fell. It svom became apparagt that nothing but good rain 
in the Hu/hiya asterism (September 28th to October &th) could save 
the rice and give sufficient moisture for the rab; but.the Hathiya 
passed away without rain, not a drop fell throughout October, and 
the all-important rice crop was doomed. In the event, the defi- 
siency of the rainfall amounted to less than 25 por cent. of the 
normal, but it was so untortunately distributed thet much of it 
did more harm than good; and the result was that the bhadoi was 
only a five to six annas crop, the adi 114 annas, and the rice not 
more than 3 annas, the oufturn for all the threo crops of thee year 
being only about 43 per cent. of the average. 

In these circumstances, during the period of greatest distress, 
the whole of the district was severely affected, oxcept certain por- 
tions mentioned below, which were slightly affected, and the extreme 
south of the Hajipur subdivision, where a combination of excep- 
tionally favourable circumstances preserved the people from any 
inconvenience but that of high prices; here the land is estraordi- 
narily fertile, the cultivators more indu.trious and intelligent than 
elsewhere, and the tract received more rain than othe parts of 
the district, especially a most benoficial fall in Novembe: 1896. 
Speaking generally, the worst parts of the district were the Sita- 
marhbi subdivision and the northern half of the head-quarters sub- 
division ; in both these areas rice is largely grown, being in fact 
the staple’ crop in Sitamarhi, and the loss of i{ was a severe blow 
to the people. A strip of land on either side of the Adhwara and 
Lakhandai rivers, and # tract on both sides of the Baghmati in 
the north-east corm of the district, were saved by the damming 
of those rivers and the ‘rrigation channels leading from them, and 
were returned as slightly affected only. The whole of the head- 
quarters subdivision, except a emall patch near Karnaul and the 
Gandeak on the west, and s tract on the lower reaches of the Lak- 
handai to the east, was severely affected, the worst part being the 
northern part of the Sadar subdivision, and a point on its southern 
boundary between Karhani and Dhiili railway stations. In the 
Hajipur subdivision the only part severely affected was a tract 
along the wforthern boundary of the Mahuwa thana spreading 
tate the south cf the head-quarters subdivision, and a small tract 
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between Lalganj and the railway : the greater part of the Mahuwa 
tharia was only slightly affected, and the Hajipur thana not 
at all. 

Food began to rise to a high price in October $896, when rice 
was selling at 8 scers to the rupee in Muvaffarpur town, and 
in November test relief-works were started at Sheohar, Belsand 
and Parihar in the western and northern parts of the Sitamarhi 
subdivision, which have in all famines been the first "to feell,the 
pinch. They failed however to atiract labour and were closed, 
and it was not until dhe end of January that distress became in 
any sense acute. The number of persons in receipt of relief then 
rose till the end of May, when 59,000 persons with 4 000 depen- 
dents were employed on relief works and 59,000 more were in 
receipt of gratuitous relief. The number of the latter increased to 
72,000 in July, Imt the number of relief-workers had meanwhile 
declined, and the famine was over by the end of September. 
The Jargest proportion of the population relieved in a single day 
either gratuitously or on relief-works was 10 per cent., and it was 
estimated that of those who altended relief-works at least 75 | er 
cent, were landless labourers, Aw in 1874, the numbers on relief- 
works rose very slowly, partly owing to the high tasks at: first set 
by the Collector on roads, partly to lis docision not to employ 
tank-digging as a means of relief, and partly to the stocks held 
by the cullivators. The total expenditure on relief-works was 
Rs. 5,64,000 and on gratuitous relief Rs. 4,91,000, in addition 
to which over 2 lakhs were advanced under the Agriculturists’ 
Loans Act. The imports of rice into the district during the 
famine amounted to nearly 33,000 tons, chiefly Burma rice from 
Calcutta. The affected aren covered 1,851 square miles with a 
pojnation of 1,660,000, and though the people suffered much, no 
loss of life appears to lave been directly attributeblé to want 
of food; the reported deaths, indeed, fell short of the average 
of the three preceding years by about 25,000. 

The prime cause of those famines is the entire dependence of 
Muzaffarpur for the productiveness of its svi] on # sufficient and 
timely rainfall; in parts, ihe rice cultivation is so highly deve- 
loped that the failure of that crop results in serious distress over 
a considerable tract of country, and it is an accepted fact that 
withott such failure widespread distress will not ocour. Lice 
ocenpies nearly 50 per cent. of the cultivated area of this district, 
and varies from 73 per cent. in Sitamarhi thana in the north to 
28 per cent. in Hajipur thana in the south. In fact, in none of 
the thanas in the Sitamarhi subdivision is the percentage less 
than 71, while in none of the thanes in Hajipur subdivision is 
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the percentage more than 34. In the head-quarters subdivision 
Katra alone has 63°35 per cent., while the other two thanas, Yiz., 
Muzaffarpur and Paro, have 35°53 and 3/73 per cent. only of 
their oultivatedearea under rice. It is the thinas which grow 
winter rice that are most seriously affected by unpropitious 
rainfall, because the soils suitable for this crop will not bear a 
second crop eacept Asari and similar infprior grains, and they 
too require’a good deal of moisture for their germination. The 
statistics of winter rice therefore afford the surest index of degrees 
of susceptibility to famine. All the four thanas in the Sitamarhi 
subdivision have nearly 60 per cent, of their cultivated area 
ocoupied by wiuter rice; outside that subdivision Katra returns 
42 per cent., but no other thana more than 30 per cent., under 
that crop. In the wholo district 2,667 square miles with a 
population of 2,485,000 are regaded as liable to famine, and 
the maximum number of persons likely to require relief in the 
event of serious famine is vstima{ed at 136,000, of whom 58,000 
would require relief on works and 77,500 gratuitous relief. 

To ensure protection against famine, a scheme was put prorre- 
forward as long ago as 1876 fow the construction of a high level acaeaie 
irrigation canal leading from the Baghmati to the Lakhandai. ; 
Regarding this project, the following remmkhs of the Indian 
Trrigation Commission (1901—08) may be quoted :-—“ The Bagh- 
mati is a much larger river than the Bakiya; and 1876 it was 
proposed to throw a weir aeross it, and to construct a canal 
calculated to irrigate 152,000 seres of Ahari’ ard 50,000 acres 
of rabi. This scheme was rejected by the Government of India, 
but was revived ov a smaller and less ambitious scale after the 
famine of 1896-97, and work was proceeded with for famine relief. 
A detailed project was then prepared for a canal to cost 9 lakhs, 
omitting fhe weir over the river. This was condemned by the 
Chief Exgineer, who ccnsidered that a weir and proper regulating 
head sluice were quite indispensable; and this brought the ques- 
tion back to the estimate of 41 lakhs which had been rejected in 
1876, For any projet of a smaller scope the construction of a 
weir could not be justified. It seemed evident, however, that the 
larger work could never be remunerative; while, in the opinion 
of the Lieutenant-Governor, the arguments which had been 
advanced in its favour as a purely protective work were not 
sufficiently strong to warrant its execution. This opinion we are 
inclined to accept but with some reservation. ‘The papers indicate 
that the project is likely to cost between 40 and 50 lakhs, but 
that the average gross revenue will amount to 14 lakhs only, of 
which 1 ‘lekh will be required for working expenses. Taking 
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interest charges at 5 per cent., the work is likely to impose 
a pormanent charge on the State of between 14 and 2 lakhs 
per annum. 

“ A Collector of long experience in this districs considers that 

the probable cost of providing famine relief, within the tract 
which the canal would protect, is equivalent to an annual charge 
of Rs. 25,000. Such an estimate must be necessarily speculative ; 
but if the cost of relief is no greater than thjs, wer cannot but 
agree that itis not worth while, for the sake of avoiding it, to 
incur a permanent ¢harge of 14 or 2 lakhs. We are unwilling, 
however, to believe that it is hopeless to anticipate a higher 
average gross revenue than 1} lakhs from a work which is 
capable of irrigating 200,000 acres or an all-round rate of only 
12 annas per acre. It may not be possible to realize a higher 
rate than this in # district which can do so well without irrigation 
in years of ordinary rainfall, or in three years out of four, But 
after the experionce gained on the Son and Orissa canals, we 
think that it should be possible to educate the people in the 
valuc of protective irrigation, and to induce them, within a 
reasonable period, to take long leases at rates not lower than 
those which are now realized on the latter canals. If the canal 
can be relied on to give unfailing protection to 200,000 acres in 
a year of drought at a capital cost of 50 lakhs, it cannot be 
regarded as very expensive; and if it were possible to increase 
the gross revenue within a reasonable time to 24 lakhs, involving 
au all-round rate of only Re. 1-4 per acre on the whole area 
that can be irrigated, we think that the ronstrurtion of the work 
would be justificd on account of its protective value. 
We are not satisfied, however, that the smaller scheme of 1896 
should be wholly condemned; and we think there may perhaps 
be a good case for completing it as a district work either at once or 
whenever it may be necessary to employ relief labour.” 
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Rents are generally paid in cash, but they are paid in kind for 
a small percentage of the area under cultivation. Non-oceupancy 
ryots and under-ryots pay yuoduce rents for 19 and OL per cent. 
respectively of their holding», but the arca held by these classes of 
tenants is comparatively insignificant; aud such rents are paid for 
only 7 per cent. of the land held by oecupancy and settled ryots, 
which accounts for no less than 82 per cent. of the holiings. 
Where produce rents obtain, it is hecause the cops are precarious 
owing to the land being exposed to inmndation or deterioration ; 
and mango groves which bear fruit only at intervals are also fre- 
quently held under the same system Rents are paid in kind more 
largely in the south than in the north of the district, and s1¢ most 
common in the Hajipur, Mahuwa and Lalganj thanas, where the 
area held on produce rents is 13°2, 11:6 and 775 respectively of the 
cultivated land. In Jlajipur a considerable area consists of 
Gangetic didras, where the crojs are liable to bu washed away by a 
sudden rise of the ziver. In Mahuwa there are namerous lakes, 
which servé the purposes of drainage areas, and the crops grown 
there in dry seasons are liable to be swamped by sudden floods. 
Tn the Lalganj thana again the land to the west is exposed to in- 
undation from the Gandak. Not only are the diainage basins more 
numerous in the south, but the demand for land 1s greater, and 
cultivators are therefore tempted to take up land on terms which 
they would decline in less congested areas. This competition for 
land is, in fact, the nein cause of the prevalence of produce rents; 
as it induces cultivators to settle for land on which the crops are 
very precarious. 

There'are three ways in which produce rents are paid, viz., by 
the batai, bhacli and mankhap system. Under ihe batdi system the 
actual produce, including the straw, is divided between the land- 
lord and tenent; generally each receives half of the crop, but 
occasionally it is divided in the proportion of 4ths to the ryot and 
trths to the landlord, or ths to the ryot and ,%ths to the land- 
lord. The crop is either divided on the field, in which onse the 
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practice is known as boyh-batdi, because the landlord and tenant 
eaclf get a fixed share of the sheaves (bo/jha), or the division of the 
produce takes place on the threshing floor and is called agor-batdi, 
because the crop has to be carefully watched (agarnd) to prevent 
pilfering. 

Under the U/doli system the crop is appraised in the field before 
it is reaped, and the yalue of the landlord’s share is paid by the 
tenant either in grain or cash. This system is not so “coramon as 
the bata, which is the most prevalent in the district, though 
appraisement is generally more advantageous to the landlord, both 
because there is no pilfering and hecause he can bring pressure to 
bear on the cultivator to secure a favourable appraisement. 

The mankhay system of rent payment is a peculiar system, 
found mainly on the estates of the Raja of Sheohar in the thana 
of {hat name and on the estate of the Sursand Ranis in the Pupri 
thina: it is especially common in the Sheohar thana, where as 
much as 6°6 per cent. of the holdings pey produce rents. Whore 
it prevails, the tenant binds himself to pay annually ao fixed 
amount of grain ranging in the case of rice from 8 to 12 maunds 
per acre, whatever the outturn may be. As a rule, the mankhap 
is paid on certain specified plots in the holding, usually on about 
3 hathas in the dagha, but in some cases the tenant pays a fixed 
annual amount on the totul ares in addition to his cash rent. 
This system appears to be a comparatively modern innovation, 
and is not found in the more highly developed parts of the 
district, bul only in areas reclaimed during the last century. It 
differs from the ordinary system of payment df rent in kind, in 
that the demand does not adjust itself to good or bad seasons; and 
it is in this respect that it is so inoquitable, as whether his crop 
isa bumper one or an utter failure, the tenant has to pay the 
amount agreed upon. Ji is not surprising therefore that it is 
exceedingly unpopular, and that the ryots regard it as equivalent 
to cultivating thoir lands fiee of cost for the landlord. ¥ortu- 
nately the evil is a very limited one, as the lands held under the 
system are few in number; they are situated in a part of the 
district where rents aro low; and they cousist almost entirely of 
paddy-fields, which gonorally give a good outturn, 

The average rates of rent paid by the several classes of ryots 
and under-ryots are as follow :—ryots at fixed rates, Rs. 3-11-11; 
occupancy and settled ryots, Rs 38-12-8; non-occupancy ryots, 
Rs. 4-9; and under-ryots, Rs. 4-5-8 per acre. The average 
incidence of rent per acre for ryots of all classes is Ra. 3-13-6, 

Rents are higher in the south than in the north of the district, 
where the domand for land has developed at a comparatively late 
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date. In the case of occupancy and settled ryote, who form the 
great majority of the cultivators, none of the thanas in the south, 
except Paro, return a rate of less than Rs. 4 an acre, while none 
of the thanas in*the north return a rate higher than this. The 
rate of rent is highest in the neighbourhood of Hajipur, where 
poppy, tobacco, potatoes, etc., are grown on land which is never 
fallow and which ofton produces four crop in the year Rents 
vary, however, not*only with the character and situation of the 
land, but also according to the caste and position of the oultivator, 
and a tenant of high caste pays less than one of lower social rank, 
Compared with the neighbouring districts, Muzaffarpur does not ¥ shance- 
ocoupy an untavourable position as regards rent rates, in spite of cae 
the targe increase which has taken place since the Permanent Settle- 
ment. Mr. Stevenson-Moore is of opinion that, speaking broadly, 
rent rates have increased 100 per cent. in the past three-quarters 
of a century ; and observes that though the increase of zamindari 
assets has been largely obtained by the reclamation of waste and the 
expansion of cultivation, there can be no doubt that enhancement 
of rent rates has been also an important factor leading to this 
result. Whatever the cause, whé@lher it was the depopulation of 
Tirhut by the great famine of 1770, or its general inaccessibility 
and backwardness, the tact remains that half a century ago the 
rents were very light; and this fact greatly conduced to and also 
justified the snbsequent invease. The two main methods by 
which enhancements have been vbtamed have been by partition 
and arbitrary increase of rent rates, Purtition has been the main 
cause of the dnorease, and it is noticeable that with hardly an 
exception the most excossive enhancement of rent rates has taken 
place in the villages that have undergone partition. There is 
genorally a keen desire on the part of proprietors of joint estates to 
get their shares separated by partition, and the result is the creation 
of a large number of petty landlords, who are unable to keep up 
their position, but who try to do so by squeezing as much as 
possible from their ryots The other great cause of enhancement 
has been the way in which zamindars have been able to tamper 
with rent rates, enhancing them at their own pleasure and in 
a purely arbitrary way. Consequently, rent rates, even where 
they exist, have often little or no relation to the quality of the soil. 
The ryote of large proprietors enjoy the greatest security with 
regard to tenant right, and the ryots of small proprietors the 
least; while the ryots of large tenurc-holders enjoy the most 
privileged rent rates and those of small tenure-holders suffer the 
most excessive, The large tenure-holders are generally indigo- 
planters, and their policy is to leave rents alone, so long as land 
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is given for indigo; and the rate ie highest in estates held by 
petty lease-holders or iikadars, 

Kents are usually paid in four instalments, except in the case 
of very petty szamindars, who generally do not adhere to any fixed 
instalments, hut realize their entire demand as soon as they can. 
The first instalment is due in the month of Asin or October, 
when tho bharoi, the first harvest of the agricultural year, has been 
reaped. This instalment (/is‘) is invariablye one-Jourth of the 
total annual,rent. The second is levied in Aghan or Pus (Decem- 
ber), when the winter rice crop is reaped, and varies from one- 
fourth to ’alf of the rental according to the extent of the rice 
land. The next instalment is paid in Chait (April) and varies 
from two to six annas; and the last isin Baisakh or Jeth (May), 
when the rabi crops have been reaped and threshed ; in some cases 
it is one-fourth and in some one-eighth of the total rental. A 
portion of this last instalment is frequently realized when the 
harvesting of the bhadot crop is begun in September. 

Statistics of the wages given for cortain selected classes of 
labour during the ten years 1892—1901 will be found in the 
Statistical Appendix. From tlitis statement it will be seen that, 
even in so short a period, there las been a general rise in the. 
rates paid for labour. This is most marked in the case ot skilled 
labour, which now commands a higher value than it did formerly. 
Among masons, carpenters and blacksmiths the wage shows an 
upward tendency ; the silversmith charges a higher rate for his 
workmanship ; and the shoemaker and tailor have raised their 
tariff. The rise is gradual, but is clearly observable ; and it 
appears to be due to a combination of circumstances, such as an 
advance in the standard of comfort among the natives of the better 
class, the opening of new lines of railway, and the resultant 
communication with large centres of industry. 

Outside urban areas the wages of labour generally maintain 
much the same level from year to year, and this is particularly 
the case with unskilled labow. But, oven here, there has been a 
noticeable increase in the daily wage obtained by the labourer 
during the last generation. Adult iale labourers, who 30 
years ago used to receive only 4 pice, now get 8 Gorakhpuri 
or Johid pice ; women get 6 pice where formerly they were paid 
3 pice; and boys are paid a daily wage of 4 to 5 pice instead 
of 2 pice. This class therefore has not been seriously affected 
by the corresponding increase in the price of food; and they 
are moreover, to a great extent, secure from suffering on that, 
account, as wages in the villages are still usually paid wholly or 
partly in kind. A ploughman is paid 2 annes for half a day’ 
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work, but besides this, he is given for breakfast half a hacgcha 
seer (5 chittacks) of some inferior grain like marud, makai, ete, 
In all agricultural operations prior to reaping, except ploughing, a 
labourer, when paid in kind, gots 4 Jachcha seers of one of the cheap 
grains, such as unhusked coarse paddy, marud, mahal, hhesdr’é and 
Kodo. When paid in cash, he gets 8 Gorakhpuri or /oa pice, 
besides one-eighth of a seer of maha: for this breakfast. When 
engaged in transpfianting, labourers are usually fed once a day 
on coarse rice and pulse. Weeding is done at a -period when 
the cultivators’ circumstances are straifened, and the labourers 
sometimes have to accept a little less food. At the current 
prices of the grain in which labourers are paid either in whole 
or part, the average wage in cash would be 14 anna, except 
for transplanting, when it equals to 2 annes. From the time 
of reaping agricultural labour is everywhere paid in kind. In 
reaping and threshing the labourer gets one-eighth of the 
produce reaped. The remuneration for the person who watches 
crops is 5 dhurs, or sth of the gross produce. In the case 
of maka, when the cultivator adopts the unusual practice of 
employing some one else to watth the crop, a donble wage is 
paid, the responsibility being so much greater. 

Carpenters, blacksmiths and other members of the village 
community, who indirectly assist eultivation, are also paid in 
kind for their labour, und it is estimated that they absorb 
altogether sth of the gross yroduce. On the whole, it may 
be said that ~,th of the gross produce of all fucd-crops goes 
to defray the eost of watchmen, village artisans, ete. This system 
is particularly suited to an agricultural country line Muzaffarpur, 
as it has the advantage of being unaffected by any rise in the 
price of food-grains, Whatever the fluctuation in the price of 
these, the labourer's wage remains the same. 

Tt is estimated that the supply of labour exceeds the demand Labour 
by 68 per cent., and that there is labour for about one-third of the *Pi!y: 
female labouring population after the male population has been 
satisfied. In these circurstances, the continuance of the indigo 
industry has a very important bearing upon the labour problem, 
as will be seen from the facts and figures quoted by the Settlement 
Officer. He showed by calculation that indigo requires four and a 
half times as much labour as other crops, an acre under indigo 
giviog employment to 172 labourers, while an acre under ordinary 
cultivation would only give employment to 39 persons; and he 
stated, on the authority of the Secretary of the Associetion, that 
the concerns of the Indigo Planters’ Association had indigo on 
74,214 seres and employed an average of 35,000 labourers per 
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diem throughout the yoar. The industry has suffered terribly. 
since that time (1901) from the competition of the artificial dye; 
several factories have been closed or have reduced their cultiva- 
tion; and it is stated in the final forecast of fhe indigo crop of 
1905 that the area under cultivation in 1904 was only 35,000 
acres, and that the area estimated as sown in 1905 had fallen 
to 25,000 acres. According to the above scale, this means that 
over 24,000 persons have been thrown outtof employment, of 
whom only. about 5,500 can have found employment on the 
cultivation which has taken the place of indigo. The decline 
of the industry has also had a serious effect on the wages 
obtained for labour; for, according to statistics prepared by the 
Director-General of Statistics, tho number of persons employed 
in indigo factories increased from 1891 to 1896 and then fell, 
while the wages of agricultural labourers rose steadily till the 
latter year, and then fell from Rs. 4 to Rs. 3, 

At the same time, the planters complain that, far from there 
being an excess of labour, they suffer from a serious deficiency. 
Rates have gone up, and they are already inconvenienced by the 
emigration which takes place t3 the eastern districts every year. 
Further, the consequence of their changing from indigo to sugar 
and other country crops has been that they need labour at the 
same instead of at a different time from that at which the ordin- 
ary zamindér and cultivator require it. 

A statement of the prices current in each subdivision during 
the years 1893—-1902 is given in the Statistical Appendix. It is 
interesting to compare those prices with those obtaiving a century 
ago, and to realize how enormously the value of food-grains bas 
risen. On the Ist December 1799 the price of the finest arwa 
rice was 324 seers, and of sdfh: vice 1 maund 5 seers per rupee; 
and in 1808, a year of scarcity, the cheapest rice sold at 1 maund 
8 seers, and the dearest at 20 seers per rupee, while the same 
sum could purchase 2 maunds 10 seers of barley. From the 
statement in the Statistical Appendix it will be seen that during 
the decade ending in 1902 the price of rice in the head-quarters 
subdivision was never less than 16 seers per rupee. Although, 
however, the price of staple food-grains has increased so greatly, 
the value of labour has also risen; there has been a great growth 
in the income of all classes; and during the last generation the 
development of communications has had the effect of levelling 
prices over larger and larger areas. Thirty years ago there waa 
no railway in the district, but now each subdivision is bisected 
by a branch of the Tirhut State Railway, which ‘places them in 
direct communication with the great granaries of India. There 
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is consequently less variation in the prices of food-graing, in 
different parts than formerly; and the failure of the crops has a 
tendency to be less felt, as well as the effect of failures in 
isolated tracts. ‘Besides this, a great quantity of the labour is of 
an agricultural character and is paid in kind, so that the high 
prices affect a large section of the community less than would 
otherwise be.the case. 

In the famine* of 1866-67 the maximum price of, rice was Fanune 
Rs. 8 per maund; and in 1873 prices were much higher than this Prices. 
in the beginning of January. On the 10th of that month the 
cheapest rate at which rice could be bought was Rs. 3 a maund, 
while barley, the cheapest grain in the district, fetched Rs. 2 
a maund, The highest price of common rice reached during this 
famine was Rg. 5-12 maund. Tn tho famine of 1897 the price 
of common rice went even higher. In 1895-96 prices were below 
the normal up to July 1896, when they began to rise, the price 
of common fice going up steadily from that time from 11 seers 
to 10, 9 and 8 seers per rupes ; the last figure was reached in the 
head-quarters subdivision in December 1896, in Sitamarhi in 
March 1897, and in Hajipur in*April 1897. When it came to be 
realized that tho radi crop would bo insufficient for the support 
of the people, prices rose again, and in July 1897 the price of 
common rice in Sitamarhi reached 6} scers, the highest recorded 
anywhere in the district during {hat famine or at any other time. 

Writing in 1877 the Collector of Muzaffarpur described the Marsniax 
people as pinched and stinted, partly by reason of over-population pcs 
and partly tltrough the thkadari system and the insuflicient pro- rxorne. 
tection the rent law afforded the ryots. In good years the 
majority of the ryots. he said, enjoyed a baro sufficiency of the 
necessaries pf life, and in years of short outturn they suffered 
privations and sunk deeper and deeper in debt. Nine years later 
the Collector painted iheir condition in even blacker colours. 
“Extreme poverty,” he wrote, “is undoubtedly the lot of the 
great majority of the inhabitants of the district. The prevailing 
poverty is accompanied by a degree of dirt and sordidness in the 
personal habits of the people and of grinding penuriousness, whieh 
T have not seen in other parts of India. The circumstances of the 
lower classes have approached dangerously to the limits of destitu- 
tion.” Since that time the district has passed through the 
searching test of famine, which, straining as it does all their 
resources, is perhaps the best test of the prosperity of a people so 
dependent on, the soil. The famine of 1896-97 furnished a strike 
ing demonstration of the general improvement which had taken 
place during the last generation, and showed that the picture 
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drawn a decade before of the wretched condition of the people was 
either overdrawn or no longer represented the existing facts. 
Nowhere did the famine cf 1873-74 cause greater suffering 
than in the district of Tirhui, which comprised both Muzaffarpur 
and Darbhanga; and we have it on the authority of Sir A. P. 
MacDonnell that the ryots of thet district were so impoverished, 
so utterly without resource, and so unable to bear up against the 
failure of a single season’s crop that one-third‘of tae population 
was at one period in receipt of relief from Government, In 
1896-97, when the distress was at its greatest, more than three- 
fifths of the persons recejving relicf in the Division belonged 
to the districts of Muzaftarpur and Darbhanga; bit insteud of 
forming one-third of the population of those districts, they now 
formed less than 34 per cent. of it. The opinion of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal on this point is contained in the following extract 
from the Resolution on the Commissioner's report :—“ That under 
less favourable circumstances than in 1873-74, the nuntbers requir- 
ing Government relief should have been so much less would 
appear to establish the fact of general improvement in the general 
circumstances of the people, but‘the whole conditions of the relict 
administration during the two famines wero so different that the 
inference is not so conclusive as it would have been had the same 
methods been adopted in both cases. Nevertheless the gencral 
experience and obse1 vations of the officers engaged in the famine, 
some of them with knowledge of facts, both then and now, as well 
as the concurrent opinions of non-officials acquainted with these 
provinces, do indicate that even in Bihar, during the past quarter 
of a century, thero has been a considerable advance in material 
prosperity, and that the power of the country as a whole to 
withstand the calamities of seasons las greatly increased.” 
Equally striking evidence of the increased prosperity of the 
people is afforded by the results of the enquiries made by Mr. 
Stevenson-Moore during the last settlement operations. He found 
that there are, on an average, in cach square mile 45 persons who 
cultivate as landlords, 496 pure cultivators, 171 cultivating 
lwbourers, and 81 pure labowers, and that 90 per cent. of this 
population live in ordinary years in a very moderate state of 
comfort. It would, he considers, require a succession of very bad 
seasons to bring the cultivating labourer or the pure cultivator 
in any numbers to destitution, and the danger grows yearly 
less ; but, he adds, it is impossible to obscure the fact that indica- 
tions exist of cultivators being starved out to make roam for the 
increasing pressure on the soil of the superior castes and landlord 
classes. This tendency is inevitable in a district containing a 
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rapidly increasing population of petty proprietors. There is no 
doubt that the agricultural development of the north is more 
pronounced than that of the south; and if may be said broadly 
that in the south nd centre of the district, where the standard of 
cultivation is high, where irrigation is practised to some extent, 
and where the population is not wholly dependent upon the rice 
crop, the lower agricultural classes are fairly well off, but that in 
the north and west, where these advantuges do uot exist, these 
classes, though better off than thei: neighbours in many parts of 
the districts of Champaran and Darbhanga, are in but poor con- 
dition and are liable to sufter severely 1m times of scarcity. 

The one class which justifies the account given above of the 
destitution of the peo} le is that of the landless labourer. Spend- 
ing what he earns from day to day, he has very little to pawn or 
sell in times of distress; he gets no credit from the mahdjan, and 
he is the firet to succumb if the crops fail and he cannot get 
labour. Ilis total income fs estimated at Re 10°15, or Rs, 2-6 
less than the amount iequired to mainte him in a fair state of 
comfort, af!® the first indication of real distress throws him on the 
hands of Government. * Pure labourers, however, form only 9 per 
cent. of the total population, and manage both their meals by 
having for one of them cheap ivot-crops, like aud and su/ha 
which ust ally sell very cheap at the season when there 18 little 
field work to be duno, viz, m January and February. The 
agricultural classes are mn a far bettr position, and have a resource 
unknown to the ryot of Bengal proper iu the cultivation of 
indigo and apium. It has been calculated that on the whole 
the cultivation of indigo costs Its. 40 per avre; and with the 
exception of Rs. 2 per acre for sced, which 1s obtamed from the, 
United Provinces, all the remainder of this cost 18 expended in 
the district? In this way, it is estimated, over 184 lakhs were 
paid away in hard cash in the famine ycar 1896-97. The 
cultivation of opium is on a far smaller sale, but the amount 
it brings into the pockets of the cultivators is considerablo. 
Those who undertake to grow poppy ieceive advances in cash 
from the Opium Department, and these advances are made at a 
time when money is most wanted. In the tamime ot 1896-97 
nearly four lakhs of rupees were paid on this account to the 
cultivators, end no less than six lakhs were advanced in 
1904-05. 

Another matter which should not be left out of account in 
estimating the prosperity of the people is the extent to which they 
reoaive remittances from abroad. Large numbers of labourers 
migrate annualy at the beginning of the cold weather, in search 
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of work on the roads, railways and fields in other districts, return- 
ing‘to their homes at the end of the hot weather, in time for the 
agricultural operations, which commence with the bursting of the 
monsoon; and besides this, a considerable num'per of the adult 
males are spread over other parts of India in guasi-pernanent 
employ. All these persons make remittances to their homes, while 
those who migrate for a time bring back with them the balance 
of their savings. In this way, large sums of.money are sent or 
brought into the district every year, and are expended in the 
support of the inhabitants. In the famine year 1896-97 over 15 
lakhs were paid by money-order in Muzaffarpur, the money-orders 
being almost all for sums below Rs. 10, and the average about 
half that sum; and it appears certain that a very large proportion 
represented remittances seut by emigrants to their homes. Since 
that time the amount thus remitted has increased, and in 1904-05 
the total value of the money-orders paid amounted to 23} lakhs 
of rupees. Considering that the amount paid in 1896-97 was 
unusually large in consequence of the excoptional drain on the 
resources of the inhabitants, this increasc may fairly). taker os 
in indication of growing prosperity. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 





OCCUPATIONS, MANUPACTURES AND TRADE: 


As in other districts of Bihar, the great majority Of the inhabit- Serial 
ants are engaged in agricultural pursuits, no less than 76"4 per age 
cent. of the total population dertving their livelihood from 
agriculture. Of the remainder, 6°2 per cent. are supported by 
industries; the professional classes account for 07 per cent. ; and, 
as might he expected in a distiict which contains no manufactur- 
ing towns or important trade centres, the commercial class is 
very small, amounting to only 0°) per cent. of the inhabitants. 

Of the agricultural population, 33 per cent. are actual workers ; 
these include 23,000 rent-receivers, 981,000 rent-payers and 90,000 
labourers. Of the industrial yopulation, 46 per cent. are actual 
workers, of whom 8,000 are fishermen and fish-dealers, 5,000 oil- 
pressers and sellers and 5,000 saltpetro-refiners; there are also 
numerous vegetable and fruit-sellere, grocers, toddy-sellers, cotton- 
weavers, tailors, gold and silversmiths, ironsmiths, potters, carpen- 
ters, basket and mat-makers, aud shoe-mahkers. Of the professional 
classes, 46 per cent. are actual workers, including 9.000 priests and 
2,000 religious mendicants. Among those engaged in other 
occupations are 4,000 herdsmen, 6,000 ordinary beggars and 
188,000 general labourers. 

The proportion of persons engaged in industrial occupa- MAB oEat: 
tions is f@r lower in North Bihar than it is in the trans- -Gangetio aay 
districts, but nowhere in the Vatna Division is it lower than 
in Muzaffarpur. Native handicrafts have, in fact, not found 
the same home in the districts to the north as in those to 
the south of the Ganges; and it has Leen suggested that the 
reason for this is thet ofter the murder of Alamgir and 
the fall of Delhi in 1759 many of the Muhammadan nobility 
attached to the Mughal court retircd to the jayirs that had been 
granted to them in the latter districts, bringing in their train 
large numbers of artificcrs, while the districts to the north of 
the Ganges were still in an unsettled state, sparsely populated, 
and only partially cultivated. However that may be, tho bulk 
of the industrial community are engaged merely in supplying 
the simple needs of a rural people. Manufactures, in the proper 
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sense of the word, are few in sumber and of little significance, 
with*the exception of those which are organized by Europeans 
and supplied with European capital. Indeed, the only great 
industries of the district are the msnufacture of indigo, which 
is alinost entirely in the hands of Huropeans, the manufacture 
of sugar, which is being revived by them owing to the decline 
of indigo, and the manufacture of sallpetre, which they originally 
monopolized. The way in which these indugtries have been 
developed by European enterprise is curiously illustrated by 
the history of the Singia factory. ‘This was built on the banks 
of the Gandak by the Dutch in the days of their predominance ; 
it was next utilized by the’ Hast India Company ss for the 
manufacture of saltpetre, and then became the head-quarters of 
an indig» concern. 

The indigo industry will be dealt with in the next 
chapter. 

fn Mr, Stevenson-Moore’s Settlpment Report it is stated that 
the only thanas containing more than 1 per cent. of the net 
cropped area under sugarcane in 1897 were Lalganj and Mahuwa 
and there it was little more tham the survival of an industry 
whose glory had departed, but which flourished in the preceding 
century. During the first half of the 19th century the manu- 
facture, which the Dutch had fostered, continued to thrive: 
some of the factories now manufacturing indigo were, in fact, 
originally built in connection with. the sugar industry; and the 
cultivation of sugarcane was extensive. About the year 1850, 
however, the high prices obtained for Indigo dealt a,fatal blow 
to the industry, and the sugar factorics Were converted into indigo 
concerns. Tho pendulum has now swung back, and the mann- 
facture of refined sugar on an extensive scale is one of the 
immediate results of the decline of the indigo industry. The 
resuscitation of the suger industry in Bihar has been pioneered 
by the India Development Company, which acquired in 19U0-01 
the well-known indigo factories of Ottur (Athar) and Agrail in 
this district for the purpose of cultivating sugarcane. The head 
fac\ory of the Company is at, Ottur, and there are branch factories 
at Siraha in Champaran and at Barhoga in Saran. Cane-crushing 
mills and sugar-refining plant of tho most modern type, were 
erected in 1902-03, which are reported to be capable of 
75,000 tons of cane in 100 working days and of refining about 
14,000 tons of sugar during the remainder of the year. Twelve 
Europeans and 500 to 600 natives » day are employed in the 
factories during the cane-crushing season, and 10 Eurdpeans and 
many thousands of natives throughout the year on the cultivation 
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of the estate and the manufacture of sugar; besides this, the 
neighbouring planters contract to grow sugarcane and sell it to 
the Company. , It is claimed that the sugar turned out is of the 
best quality, and that a ready sale for it has been found in the 
towns of Nerthern India. The industry is still in an experi- 
mental stage, but it is hoped that the mills will soon be fully 
employed and the industry placed on a sound economic basis. 

The results of the working of 1903-04 were disappointing, 
due, as the Agent explains, “to the short supply. of ‘cane avail- 
able for manufacture, the reason being lack of moisture and 
short rainfall in 1903, giving a light crop on a restricted eulti- 
vation owing to the lack of a sufficiency of good sved of the 
best. varieties, and the necessity of completely eradicating smull 
native varieties of canc in favour of the larger kinds. ‘The 
increase of cultivation necessary to the production of a crop 
capable in future of keeping the mills fully supplicd with cane for 
the entire period of working caused a considerable portion ol the 
crop to be used for seed purposes for the coming season.” The 
results of the next scason’s working (1904-05) were far more 
successful. The area under tane of good varictics had been 
largely increased, the scason was on the whole favourable, and 
the year’s working showed a total of 21,590 tons of cauc crushed, 
with 1,812 tons of sugar and 588 tons of molasses (yw) made 
in the head factory at Oi{ur alone. Government has come to the 
assistance of the new iadustry in the matter ot irrigation ; experi- 
ments have been made as to the most suitable variotics of seed; 
and the construction of the new branch line of the Beagal and 
North-Western lailway trom Silaut to Ottw will enable the 
Company to largely eatend its arca of cultivation. 

In Bihar, which is the chief source of saltpetre in India, the sartpetre 
conditions for the uatural production of the compound closely 3 manuface 
approach the theoretical ideal. With a population exceeding 500 wuss 
per square mile, where agriculture is the chief occupation, and 
where consequently the people are accompanied by a high propor- 
tion of domestic animels, there is an abundant supply of organic 
nitrogen to the soils around villages. The climatic conditions of 
temperature and humidity are also unusually favourable for the 
growth of so-called nitrifying bacteria, which convert ammonia 
by successive stages into nitrous and nitric acid. Wood and 
cow-dung are lergely used for fuel, and the immediate vicinity 
of each village thus forms a perfect laboratory for the formation 
of potassium nitrate. In the long period of continuous surface 
desiccation, which follows a small monsoon rainfall, the compounds 
ao formed in the coil are brought to the surface by capillary 
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action, and appear as a white efflorescence of dried salt, which is 
collected and purified for export as salipetre. 

Before the discovery of large deposits of sodium nitrate in 
Chili, when potassium nitrate formed an essential constituent of 
the only explosive used in large quantities, the saltpetre production 
added to the political importance of the country, and the great 
fluctuations in the price-of the salt gave rise to heavy speculations 
during periods of international complications. *A system which 
provided for the control of manufacture and sale of salt by the 
agency of the Company’s servants was accordingly introduced 
by Clive and Warren Instings in 1760—80, and the production 
of sultpetre in Tirhut long continued to be supervised by EKuro- 
peans. In Walter Hamilton’s Description of Hindustan (1820) 
it is said that the greater part of the saltpetre intended for the 
Company's investment was procured from Hajipur and the 
adjacent division of Saran; and as late as 1847 there were four 
factories under European supervision in Tirhut. The fall of pricas 
causcd the Europeans who formerly engaged in the trade {o with- 
draw their capital, and the manufacture is now entirely in the 
hands of natives. It is a decliting industry, and the outturn 
has steadily decroased of late years. A series of bad soasons, 
combined with low prices in Caleutta, lias had an injurious effect 
on the manufactme, wud many refineries have been closed. The 
outturn of salipetre has accordingly fallen gradually from 110,000 
mauuds in 1895-06 {0 69,000 maunds in 1904-00, and that of the 
salt educed during the manufacture has fallen in the same period 
from 5,600 iaund: to 4,000 maunds. The annual outturn is 
still, however, large: ‘lan in any other Bihar district. 

Tho manwiacture, which is in the hands of a poor but hardy 
caste callod Nunias, is founded on n system of advances made to 
them by middlemen, who again contract with tho larger houses 
of business in Calcutta. It is controlled by the Northern India 
Salt Department, which grants licenses for refining salt, for 
making crude saltpetre, and for the manufacture of the unrefined 
saltpetro called A4a@2. The process of manufacture is simple, 
and the implements employed are very primitive. Manufacture 
is carried on in small factories situated in the towns and villages 
soattored over the country. Nitrous soil is collected from the 
vicinity of the village inhabitations and is lixiviated in small 
earthen filters. The nitrous brine is noxt concentrated in iron 
or earthen vessels with the aid of artificial heat, and saltpetre 
is obtained by crystallization, as the temperature of the concen- 
trated liquid falls. The saltpetre so obtained is impure in quality, 
as it contuins earthy matter and foreign salts (such es chloride 
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of sodium) in mechanical admixture. This impure saltpetre is 
collected in refineries situated at different points among the village 
works, and is purified in them toa fair degree of refraction, and 
is then sent to Calcutta, whence some of it is exported, while some 
is purified tu a higher degree of refraction in the local refineries. 

The other indusiries are of little importance and consist Other — 
merely of small village handimafts. The «otton-weaving industry ‘duetrier. 
is almost extincs owing {o the competition of cheap Manchester 
piece-goods, but the local weavers still turn out, a considerable 
quantity of coarse cloth, which is taken by the poorer classes on 
account of its durability and warmth. Calico printing is also 
carried on locally. Coarse woollen blankets and carpets are woven 
by the shepherd caste, the Gareris, especially in the Muzaffarpur 
and Paro thanas, and the mannfacture of carpets is carried on to 
a small extent in the Sursand thina. In the south of the district 
thore are a number of carpenters who make pa/kis, cart-wheels aud 
other articles of general use. Rough cutlery is produced at 
Lawarpur in the Hajipur subdivision, and at Lalganj hookah 
stems are {urned and exported in fair quantities. Mats and 
baskets aie made all over the district hy Doms, and the Sitamarhi 
subdivision has a reputation all over North Bihar for the manu- 
facture of good bamboo sieves. 

There are only {wo factories registered under the Factories Puctories, 
Act—the sugar futory at Ottur mentioned above, which in 1904 
employed a daily average ot 165 persous, and the engineering 
workshops of Messrs, Arthur Butler & Co. at Muzaffarpur. ‘The 
latter are worked by stcam and are engaged in supplying and 
maintaining the engines used in indigo factories. The average 
daily number of employés in 1904 was 107. 

The principal cxports are indigo, oil-seeds, saltpotre, hides, Trax, 
ghi, tobacco, opium, fruit and vegetables. The main imports 
are sali, Huropean and Indian cotton piece-goods aud hardware, 
coal and coke, kerosine-oil, cereals, such as maizc, millets, ete., 
rice and other food-grains, and indigo seed. The rail-boine 
exports amounted tu 213 lakhs of maunds in 1904-05, among 
which rice, linseed and tobacco bulked largest with 7 lakhs, 54 
lakhs and 2} lakhs of maunds, respectively. The imports in the 
same, year aggregated 163 lakhs of maunds, the principal imports 
being rice and other food-grains, salt, coal and coke, and kerosine- 
oil, The quinquennium, 1900-01 to 1904-05, shows an increase 
of 14:7 per cent. in the volume of trade, as compared with the 
preceding quinquennium, the increase being almost entirely in 
exports; and Muzaffarpur now contributes one-tenth of the total 
trade of the Division. 
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Most of the products find their way to Calcutta, and the bulk 
of the trade is carried by the railway. Formerly goods were 
sent diroot to Calcutta by the Little Gandak, the Baghmati and 
the Ganges in the rainy season ; while in the dry-Weather months, 
when the Great Gandek alone was open for navigation by large 
craft, the main stream of trade followed its course to Patna 
and thence to Calcutta. Now that the river routes have been 
replaced by the railway as the channels of trade, the old river- 
marts shoW a tendency to decline, unless they happen to be 
situated on the line of railway, like Mehnar, Bhagwanpur and 
Bairagnia, which are steadily growing in importance. Nepal 
exports to Muzaffarpur foud-grains, oil-seeds, timber, skins of 
sheep, goats and cattle, and saltpetre, and receives in return suyur, 
salt, tea, utensils, kerosine-oil, spices and piece-goods. A con- 
siderable cart traffic thus goes on from and to Nepal, and there 
is also some cart traffic between Séran and the north of the 
district; the former is carefully registered at Bairagnia, Bela, 
Majorganj, Sonbarsé and Sursand, four stations on the frontier 
commanding the principal trade routes. 

The chief centres of trade are Mazaffarpur on the Little Gandak, 
which is navigable in the rains for boats of about 37 tons up te 
“Muzaffarpur, Hajipur, now a large railway centre, Lalganj, a 
river-mart on the Great Gandak, Sitamarhi, a big rice mart, 
Bairagnia und Sursand, the great marts for the Nepal trade, and 
Mehnar, Sahibganj. Sonbarsa, Bela, Majorganj, Mahuwa and 
Kanti The trade of the district is in the hands of Marwaris 
and local Banya castes. 

The principal fair is the Ramnavami fair hold at Sitamarhi 
in March, at which there is generally an attendance of about 
80,000 persons It is essentially a cattle fair, some 30,000 cattle 
being brought for sale, and prizes given for the cattle exhibited, 
but merchandise of all kinds is also sold. Two other faire, held 
in November at Konharaghat in the Hajipur thana and at 
Gopalpur Ganinith in the Mehuar outpost, each attract about 
50,000 people ; they are primarily bathiug festivals and are 
known as the Gandak Agnan. 

There is no uniform system of weights and measures in 
Muzaffarpur. The standard seer of 80 folds is recognized in 
the municipalities and in large trade marts, but in the villages 
the kechcha seer is used, t.¢., & seer equivalent to either 48 or 52 
tolas; ocoasionally also a seer of 56 or 64 éolds is used. For 
gold, silver, opium and ganja, the following table is, observed : 
4 dién=1 rati; 8 rati=1 mashd ; 104 méeha = 1 tola., Them 
are several measures of oapacity, which vary according to the 
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commodity measured. The seer is regarded as equal to one quart, 
but the unit is the phuchid, which is generally equivalent to 
about one-fifth of a quart. Measures of length similarly vary ; 
the cloth yard may be 36 or 40 inches; the Aath or cubit is 
gonerally 1& inches; and for land the /agy? is used, which varies 
from 5 haths, 5 fingers to 7 haths, though the standard luyyi is 
6 Adths or 9 feet. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
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THE INDIGO INDUSTRY. 


Inprco was a product of North Bihar long before the advent 
of the British, but ifs cultivation by European methods appears 
to have been started by Francois Grand, the first Collector of 
Tirhnt. Writing in 1785, three years after his appointment as 
Uollector, he claims to have beon the pioneer of the industry, and 
says :— “I introduced the manufacturing of indigo after the 
Jnropean manner, encouraged the establishment of indigo works 
and plantations, and erected three at my own expense.” It is 
at least from this time that the manufacture of indigo began to 
develop into an industry, and tb attract Kuropean enterprise. 
Tn 1788 thee were 5 Europeans in possession of indigo works ; 
in 1798 the munber of factories had increased to nine, situated 
at Daiidpur, Saraiya, Dhili, Ottur (Athar), Shabpur, Kanti, 
Motipur, Deora and Banma; and by the year 1803 altogether 25 
factories had heen eMablished in Tirhut. During these early days 
the indastry was diedly fostered by the Kast India Company, 
and special permission had to be obtained by Emopesus wishing 
to engage in it. In 1802, however, the Board of Directors passed 
orders thai no futher advances or other pecuniary encouragement 
should be given to the planters, as the large profits obtained from 
the sale cf the product made such aid unnecessary. Indigo 
accordingly became an independent and self-supporting industry, 
the pioneer planting imdustry in Bengal. 

Its progress in Tirhnt during the nest few yoars was rapid, 
though there appear to have been many failures, probably owing 
to over-production. In a roport submitted in 1810 the Collector 
stated that, taking one year with another, the district seldom sent 
less than 10,000 maunds of indigo to Caleutta for export to 
Europe; that 30,000 to 50,000 souls received their principal 
support from the factories; and that on the average each factory 
disbursed from Rs. 25,000 to Rs. 30,000 per annum in hard cash 
to the labourers and cultivators for some miles round the various 
concerns. He estimated that in this way not less than aix or 
seven lakhs of rupees were circulated every year by the planters 
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in Tirhut, and urged that the advantages of the industry tothe 
labouring classes were so great that Government should encourage 
it in every possible way. “Let the speculator win or lose,” 
he wrote, “acquire a princely fortune or die a pauper, the district 
is equally benefited by his industry, and his struggles for pros- 
perity do rarely succeed. Some of the planters succeed, but the 
majority of them fail.” Difficwtics appear to have arisen later 
through the competition of rival concerns, and in 1828 the Col- 
lector represented that indigo cultivation had extended so greatly 
that some restriction on i{ was desirable for the benefit of the 
district. “From the misunderstanding,” ho wrote, “which 
has prevailed and still prevails amongst the European planters, 
disputes with one another are of very frequent occurrence : 
disputes have, however, of late oceurred throngh des endants of 
Europoans embarking in indigo cultivation, worked chiefly, if 
not entirely, by native agency. For the peace of the Gistrict 
and welfare of the established planters, it therefore appears highly 
desirable that the Government restrictions regarding the erection 
of factorics by Europeans should be extended to the descendants 
of Europeans, and power be vestéd in the Magistrate to prevent 
engagements for the cultivation of indigo plant by other than 
the proprietor or proprietors of one established factory.” 

In 1850 there were no less than &6 factories in Tirhut, 
several of which were uscd for the manufatme of sugar, but 
about this time sugar was finally superreled by indigo as the 
European industry of the district, and many refineries were con- 
verted into mdigo conerns. Difheulties were -at ono time 
threatened by the fecling of tension between the ryots and the 
factories produced by certain abuses which had crept into the 
system of cultivation ; but the danger was averted by the planters 
themselves, who in 1877 formed the Bihar Planters’ Association 
in order to put matters on a satisfactory footing. 

Since that time the area under cultivation appears to have 
been steadily on the increase until the discovery of the Badische 
artificial dye. In 1897 1i amounted to 87,258 acres or 5°62 of the 
cultivated area of the district, and in that yeur the Settlement 
Officer enumerated 23 head factories, with an average of three 
outworks under each, belonging to the Bihar Indigo I ’lanters, 
Association, besides 9 independent factories ; while the industry 
was estimated to give employment throughout the year to 15 per 
cent. of the labouring classes. Since then the industry has 
suffered from,the competition of the artificial dye in Europe and 
from the high prices of food-graine and the consequent demand 
for land in Bihar. The price of the natural dye has fallen 
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rapidly, and the area under cultivation has diminished, being 
estimated at 35,000 acres in 1904, while the final forecast of the 
indigo crop in Bengal returned the area sown,in 1905 as only 
25,000 acres. Government has come to the aid of the planters 
with substantial grants for scientific regearch, the aim of which is 
to ascertain whether it is possible to increase the outturn and 
quality of the dye ‘at a cheaper cost; excellent .work in the 
chemistry. bacteriology and agriculture of infdigo has been done 
and is still progressing; and every effort is being made to 
iraprove the quality of the plant by importing fresh seed from 
Natal. But so far these experiments have not succeeded in 
arresting the decay of the industry. The price obtained for 
indigo is barely sufficient to cover the cost of production, and 
many factories are either closing altogether or are reducing the 
urea cultivated with indigo, growing m its place sugar, cotton, 
and country crops. The figures giyen below show sufficiently 
clearly how greatly the ontturn has decreased in consequence of 
these adverse conditions-— 
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The land on which indigo is to be grown is prepared for 
sowing as soon as the kha if crops are reaped, as it is of great 
importance that the soil should retain the moisture supplied by 
the rainfall in October and November. ‘The land is ploughed and 
reploughed until the clods are all pulverized, and after being 
manured, is levelled and smoothed with a plank roller composed of 
a long heavy beam on which two menstand. The seed is sown at 
the beginning of the hot weather, as soon as the nights begin to 
get warm, a special drill, with coulters about 5 or 6 inches apart, 
being used for the purpose ; and after sowing, the roller is again 
used to level the surface. The seedlings are very delicate until 
their roots are well developed, and many perish owing to dry west 
winds ; but moist east winds after sowing, and spring showers 
later, are very beneficial to the young plants. They make stow 
progress until the monsoon sets in, when the growth becomes 
very rapid; and they are ready for cutting, which takes place 
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immediately before they flower, in July or August. A sesond 
crop is obtained in September. but usually yields less than the 
firat. crop, the average outturn of which is 80 to 120 maunds of 
green plant per acre; the yield of 100 maunds of good plant 
should be about 10 seers of indigo. 

Indigo may follow indigo, but is moro generally rotated with Soils aud 
such crops as sugarcane, poppy. tobacco, cereals and oil-seeds, "4" 
It is usually growh on high lands beyond the reach of floods ; 
the soils are necessarily varied in charactor and composition, but 
deep alluvium loams seem to suit tho crop best. Many soils of 
this description are deficient im phosphoric acid and nitrogen, 
but are generally rich in other useful constituents ; while exten- 
sive experiments have proved that superphosphate and nitrate of 
potash can be economically applied tothem. The retuse indigo 
plant (sith) is the manure most easily obtained, and is very 
valuable; but if isless suifgd for indigy itself than for rotation 
crops, such a8 sugarcane, tobacco, poppy, cereals and oil-seeds. 

It produces heavy crops of indigo, but the leaf is deficiout in 
colouring matter ; and indigo grown on land heavily treated 
with sith is liable to injury from insect-pests, 

The seed used in Tirhut comes for the most part from tho Seed, 
United Provinces, as there is a goneral belief that the best seed 
is obtainable there, and that local secd does not keep good from 
season to season and does nol gorminate propaly. The syatom of 
getting seed in this way, without any special scloction, has caused 
deterioration in the varieties generally grown, and thre is little 
doubt that the plant commonly cultivated does not now produce 
a satisfactory amount of dye mattor, particularly on worn-out 
indigo lands. The chief cultivated form is Indigofera sumatraua, 
which was introduced about 150 years ago, und not Lndiyofera 
tinctoria, as was formerly supposed. 

Within recent years Natal indigo (Indyofera arreeta) has 
been introduced, the seed being obtained direct from Natal and 
also from plants acclimatized in Java. This plant has been 
found to give a very considerable increase of colouring matter 
from the unit area of laud. It has a much more vigorous habit 
of growth than the old variety, and the leaf contains a larger 
proportion pf the colour-yielding principle. It appears to be 
eminently suited to the soils and climate of Bihar, and farms 
have now been established in three districts for the cultivation of 
its seed on an extended ecale. 

‘The colouring matter from which indigotin is derived existe Colouring 
alaiost entirely in the leaf of the plant. It increases as the plant 
grows, but deteriorates after a certain stage, and harvesting and 
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steeping have therefore to be carried on expeditiously. Plants 
which have been cut, some time and become blackened by heating 
in bulk contain very little dye matter, so thatthe green plant 
cannot be carted very far. A plant which is forced by manure 
to very active growth also gives a poor percentage of dye 
matter. 

Maxvrae-  Wheneul the leaves are taken to the factory, apd are there 

TonH ~~ steeped in large vats until fermentation is ¢omplete. The old 

Enns system of manufacture requires two scts of vats, the vais on the 
higher level being used for steeping the plant, which is kept 
submerged by logs of wood. or bars fixed in position. During this 
process active fermentation takes place through the action of 
soluble ferments (enzymes), causing the formation of a corapound 
which is casily convertible into indigolin by the action of air, 
The period of stovping varies with the tcmperature of the air and 
water. If the temperature of the water ‘8 90° to 92° F., steeping 
for 10 hours is sufficient, but instead of varying the time, it is 
preferable to heat the water in the reservoir to a definite tempera- 
ture. I{ has been found that when the plant is steeped in waier 
at 150° to 160° F., the colouring’ prinviple is extracted in half ao 
hour, and indigo made in this way is superior in quality, contain- 
ing about 75 per cent. of indigotin. 

Oxidation § When fermentation is complete, the quid in the steeping vats, 

oe which varies in colour from bright orange {o olive green, is 
drained off into the lowor oxidizing vats, and is there subjected to a 
brisk beating, the effect of which is to cause oxidation and separate 
the particles of dye. As the oxidation proceeds, dark blue particles 
of indigotin appear in the" liquid, and the beating is continued 
until a little of {he liquid placed in a saucer readily throws a dark 
blue precipitate. If there is any delay in oxidation, there is a 
considerable loss of colouring matter, and the indigo produced is 
inferior. Oxidation was at one time accomplished by hand- 
beating, but in most Bihar factories it is now done by a beating 
wheel worked by power from a central engine. 

Lime and =‘Theimproved method of treating the plant known as Coventry’s 

ce lime and acid process requires a vat intermediate between the 

’ steeping and beating vat. Lime is added {o the indigo liquor, 

and a precipitate of calcium and magnesium carbonates then 
forms, which also carries down various other impurities. The 
cleared liquor, when run off into a lower vat and oxidized, yields 
indigo of good quality, and a substantial increase of colouring 
matter is obtained. An ammonia gas process patented by 


Mr. Rawson in 1901 also produces a direct increase ef colouring 
matter. 
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Finally, the sediment (known as mal) is boiled, strained and Boiling 
made up into cakes for the market. The precipitate which settles m4 fuel 
after oxidation is first boiled, and the dye matter is then placed tion. 
on a cloth straimer until it becomos fairly dry. Mt isthen cared 
to the press and subjected to gradually increasing pressure until 
it has taken the form of firm slabs, which are cul into cakes and 
slowly dried on racks. Good indigo shoutd be bright and of a 
dark blue eglour, with a coppery gloss, and should contain 60 per 
cent. or mofe of indigotin. 

In the course of the last survey and settlement operations Laxprp 
it was ascoftained that, in their capacity as superior landlords, !%7""™*7* 
the indigo factories held 17-59 por cent. of the district a1ea, but: 
that their landed interests were secure only in a little over 2 per 
cent., which they held as proprietors or permanent tunuic-holders, 
The reason for this is that a factory has seldom an opportunity 
of buying an estate with lands situated conveniently for its 
purposes, as the sale of estates is regarded as a social disgrace 
only to be resorted to in the last extremity; while the practice 
of grauting permanent leases has almost entirely died out with 
the riso in the value of land. * Factories aro, therefore, mainly 
dependent on temporary leases for acquiring interests in villages 
in which they wish to estend or maintain the cultivation of 
indigo. 

Such leases are granted as socurity for mortgages or are simple 
farming leases (¢hzha). The latter, which are also called khiashk- 
patta, are due to the financial embarrassment of piuprietors and to 
their desire t0 avoid the troubles of management. The term of 
the lease may vary from “5 to 20 years, and its renewal is goncrally 
made an opportunity for increasing the rent. These tihd leases 
are the commonest of all; and it is to tho thé system and to 
its influence as landlord that the factory owes the strength of its 
position. 

The other class of leases common in the district consists of 
usufractuary mortgages, under which the factory grants a loan at a 
moderate rate of interest and receives the land of an embarrassed 
proprietor as security. Leases of this kind are cither sarpeahgi or 
saiua potua, In the former case the interest on the loan is paid 
yearly by deducting it from the rent, and the principal is repayable 
on the expiry of the lease ; in the latter both principal and interest 
are liquidated by deduction from the yearly rent due to the 
proprietor. It pays the factories to invest money in this way, 
as it gives them a footing in the villages. and, the mortgagors 
being generally unable to repay, the lease gives the planter greater 
seourity for his continuance in possession. 
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In some cases factorics take a leane of an under-tenure, this 
lease being known as hathand, c.y., if two factories quarrel about 
their respective jurisdictions, a sublease from one to the other 
genorally forms the basis of a compromise. Again, a proprietor 
is prepared to grant a lease of his estate to a factory on condition 
that it takes the whole, but part may fall within the jurisdiction 
of another factory. In such a case, the good seryices of the 
Indigo Planters’ Association are called in to arrangc¢ for the latter 
factory taking a sublease from the former, and thas the danger 
of friction is avoided. 

Occasionally the factory acquires land av an under-ryot under 
what are called kurtauli leases. These correspond to the sadua 
patua leases granted by proprietors to tenure-holders; the favtory 
gives the ryot an advance of so many years rental of the land 
taken up, and in return is allowed to cultivate the land for that 
period, giving it back to the ryot on its expiry. Kurta loases 
are generally executed for part-holdings only, and the ryot 
remains in the village, cultivating the portion which he has not 
sublet to the fatory. An analogous form of mortgage is the 
sud-bharna, in which, as in a s47;eshy: tenure, the factory g'ves 
an advance on which the interest only is liquidated by deduction 
from the annual rent for tho land sublet, the factory retaming 
possession until the principal is repaid. 

SyerEMs The three main systems of indigo cultivation are commonly 

vation. Called sirdat or dircet cultivation by means of hired servants, 

asain dg) or cultivation through factory tenants, and AAushhi or 
cultivation thrcugh outside ryots. The term z/ da! includes all 
land in the direct occupation of the factory, whether held by it as 
proprietor, tenure-holder, ryot or under-ryot. Altogether 614 per 
cent. of the arca under indigo is sdut, out of which the factories 

hold 884 por cent. under /A7Ad loascs, and have therefore only a 

temporary lundlord interest; in 11 per cent the feetories have 

the rights of ryots or under-ryots; and in practically: all the 
remainder they have a permanent landlord interest as proprietors 
or permanent tenure-holders (wiuhararidass). 

Arimiwir. When the system of dsdmiwar cultivation is followed, the 
indigo is grown by the factory ienants at fixed rates per bigha. 
Generally documents, called sutt:s, are executed, the ryot receiv- 
ing an advance and binding himself to grow indigo on a certain 
specified portion of his holding, and to pay damages if he should 
fail to carry out his agreement All the expenses of cultivation 
are paid by the ryot, but the seed is given by the factory, whieh 
also cute and carts away the indigo, the ryot being paid for the 
indigo at a rate fixed by the Indigo Planters’ Association. 
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Agreements executed by ryota who are not the tenants of the Kaushxe, 
factory are called khushki sattas or voluntary agreements, * In 
this case the factory merely supplies the seed and pays for the 
crop when deliv8red ; it sometimes also gives an advance to the 
cultivator at a light rate of interest. The amount of khushhi 
cultivation in Muzattaipur is small, as, if it is to pay, indigo 
requires selected lands, carefully cultivated, and rofated in an 
intelligent manne. These conditions aro all wanting in the 
khushki system ; the rate of remuneration has to be high*in ordor 
to induce the outside ryot to grow indigo; and the factory 
therefore cannot afford this system of cultivation. 

Regarding the general effect of the industry on the district, pry. 

the following opinion of the Settlement Officer may be quotod:— =Ncz or 
“That a district should contain a large community of hunour- a puaeee. 
able English gentlemen joined together by a common bond of 
interest, anxious and prompt to devote their time and energies 
to the service of Government in times of dangor and difficulty, 
is a source of political and administrative strength too obvious 
to require more than a passing notice.” After reviewing the 
relations between the indigo cancerns and the zamindars and 
ryots, he sums up the position as follows :-~‘‘ My general conclu- 
sions are that the indigo industry confers a very material benefit 
ou the district. It has saved many a proprictor from inevitable 
ruin; it has brought immense profits to the poorest and most 
depressed portion of the population , {he political and adnuinistra- 
tive advantages that acuiue to the Government cannot admit of 
question. Aguinst these advantages are to be set the ,ossible 
disadvantages, and perhaps, in isolated (ases, hardships of the 
satta system to a very limited portion of the cultivating classes. 
The aggregate balanco of advantage is clearly on the side of 
the indigo ihdustry.”’ ‘The agricultural classes,” he says, “ have 
the advantage of knowing tho ordinary indigo-plauter to be a 
good and considerate landlord. It is an axiom of the Association 
thet the successful oncern is the one on good torms with ite 
tenents. The general tone in this respect is thoroughly sound 
and good, and Government, the indigo community itself, and the 
eultivator are largely indebted to the Indigo Planters’ Associa- 
tion for, ita introduction, as well as for the cordial relations that 
exist between indigo-managers and the local administration.” 

The present state of affairs is in striking contrast to that Tas 
previously existing, some idoa of which may be gathered from ale 
the secount of the origin of the Associetion given in the Bengal Assoor. 
Administration Report of 1877-78. According to this account, om. 
report subinitted by the Commissioner of Patna conclusively 
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showed that the system of cultivation then prevailiig involved 
an ‘amount of lawlessness and oppression, principally in the 
shape of extorted agreements to cultivate and of seizure of 
ploughs and cattle, which could not be tolerated.” On receipt of 
this report, some of the leading planters as well as the officials 
of Bihar were consulted through the Commissioner. It was 
important to do nothing which would unduly excite the mind 
of the ryots, and to avoid any such agitation,as might lead to 
breaches of contract and the general embitterment of the relations 
between planters and ryots; and as some of the leading planters 
declared themselves sensiblo of the necessity of reform and willing 
to assist in the work, and*for this purpose undertook the estab- 
lishmont of a Planters’ Association, action on the part of Govern- 
ment was postponed and the maticr was entrusted to their hands. 
This body showed a sincore desire to plave the relations bitween 
planters and ryots on a more satisfactory footing, and drew up 
a series of rules embodying very important reforms for the 
guidance of the members of the Association. The remarks quoted 
above show that since that time it has been successful in main- 
taining friendly relations both ewith the cultivators and Gov- 
ernment ; and that it has helped greatly in advancing the 
development and prosperity of the district. This is the more 
satisfactory when if is remembered that the cultivation of 
indigo is not very popular with the ryot, as though it is 
raised on only a small proportion of his holding, indigo is not so 
remunerative as other crops which he might grow on the same 
land; he does not like the constant worry of being supervised 
by the factory servants, and there is consequently the risk of 
friction with the factory. On the other hand, the planters have 
consistently shown themselves true friends to the cultivators 
and labourers in periods of adversity. Their readiness to help 
the latter was very clearly shown in the last famine of 1896-97, 
and the value of thoir services al this time of distress may be 
gathered from the remarks of tho Commissioner, who wrote— 
“The planting community, as in 1873-74, proved to be of 
inestimable value in the crisis. In the former year many of these 
were stimulated hy the prospects of pecuniary advantage; in 
1896-97 no such stimulus was offered; but at an early stage of 
the operations their services were offered gratuitously—an offer 
which they more than redeemed. Numbers of them sacrificed 
time, ease and health {o assist Government, and many of them 
have been losers by their public-spirited efforts. Yet the work 
has been cheerfully done, and the community have once more 
proved themselves invaluable to the administration.” 
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The following is a list of the factories in the district with their Fac. 
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“CHAPTER X. 


MEANS OF COMMUNICALION, 


Tue district is well supplicd with means of communication. 
From Muzaffarpur itself radiate three lines of railway—one run- 
ning north-west to Motihari, the second south-east to Darbhanga, 
and the third south to Hajipur; while the Darbhanga-Bairagnia 
branch traverses the centre of the Sitamarhi subdivision, and 
the Hajipur-Bhawara branch the south of the Hajipur sub- 
division. Several rivers are navigable ;, the Ganges on the south 
is a great artery of commerce; and boats of 1,000 maunda 
burden canpass up the Gundak and Little Gandak. The road 
system is good and sufficient, especially in the head-quarters 
and Sitammhi subdivisions—a result duc in a large measure to 
the fact that famine Ishour has been used to make new roads 
and improve old ones; and, but for the fact that some of the 
roads are unbridgcd, they would leave little to be desired. 

North Bihas has heen well provided with 10ads over since it 
began to attract Muropean cuterprise in the carly days of British 
administration. With lucrative industries worked by European 
capitel, if was only natwal thet carctul attention ‘should be 
given to this means of communication ; and tho following oxtract 
hom a reput written by the Collector ot Tithut in 1829 shows 
that even at that date Muzaffarpur bad no lack of roads, largely 
owing to the activity of the planters, but that they were far 
from being in the same state of efficiency as at present. *‘‘ The 
reads,” he wrote, “are not under my control, but under thet of 
the Magistrate, who usually repairs them with his prisoners as 
fas as they can conveniently be sent. Thc zamindars do little 
or nothing in that way. The roads in the immediate vicinity 
of the different indigo factories are usually in good order, but 
they are kept so solely at the expense of the proprietors of the 
factories. The roads in most directions from Muzaffarpur are in 
good order, but the roads or byeways in the interior of the 
district are very bad and barely passable for hackeries, 
are s number of streams and heels in the district, wherefore 
bullocks are not much used: hackeries are, however, used near 
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the indigo factories, and occasionally towards the northward, but 
the wear and tear of the same is great in consequence of the 
usually bad state of the roads. Owing to the number of streams 
mach of the produce of the district is conveyed by water. Where 
the roads are good, it is either owing to their being repaired by 
the Magistrate or by the planters.” 

A District Committee for Tirhut was created in 1870 for the 
administration of the funds set apart fo. the construction, repair 
and maintenance of roads, bridges, ete., which were mamly derived 
from the road cess. When the district of Muzaffarpur was 
formed in 1875 with a separate Road Cess Cummittee, there were 
719 miles of roads, many of which’ had been constructed during 
the famine of 1874. Ten years later the length of the roads had 
increased to 1,483 miles, and by 1895 nearly 200 moro miles had 
been added to the mileage under the control of the District 
Board, bringing the totul length up to 1,679 miles. 

The District Board now maintains 1,226 miles of district roads, 
of which 82 miles are metalled, besides 5643 miles of village roads. 
Much has been done of lato years in the repair, raising and 
netalling of old roads, the making of new ones, and the qoustruc- 
tion of bridges. The District Board has also paid special atten- 
tion to the extension of roads as feeders to railways and to the 
maintenance of oxisting feeder roads; over halfa lakh of rupees 
being spent in this direction during the quinquennium ending in 
1904-05. The aggregate capenditue on origmal works during 
the same period was Rp». 5,38,0U0 and on repains Rs. 3,14,500—a 
total greater than that for any other district m the Division The 
average annual expenditure is, therefore, over Rs. 1,70,000, as 
compared with Rs. 20,000 in 1876-77 and Ls. 1,03,000 in 
1886-87. 

At tle present time, the roads aie extremely good, and there 
are few districts that van compare with it in this respect. Tho 
system of roads is very extensive and conveniont, and generally 
speaking they are in «# state of oxcellent repair. The district is 
fortunate in having a country where very httle embanking is 
required, and throughout the most part of which indigo-planters 
are found ready to devote much of their time and attention in 
co-operating with the District Board to maintain their approaches 
in an efficient state of repair. Though the roads, with the excep- 
tion of 82 miles, are unmetalled, they are as a rule so well kept 
that carriages can be driven over them without any severe jolting 
or discomfort, Stone is not available locally, and where metalling 
is used, it consists of the nodular limestone called kankar laid over 
& beick ‘bed. 
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The most important road is that running from Hajipur, 
through the towns of Muzaffarpur and Sitamarlu, to Sonbarsa, a 
large mart on the Nepal frontier. Important roads connect 
Mauzearpor town with Darbhanga, Motihari and*Saran, 11 mein 
roads in all radiating from Muzaffarpur; and the suldivisional 
head-quarters of Ilajipur and Sitamarhi are also connected by 
good ronds with the different police thanas and outposts. Most 
of the qinor rivers are bridged by masonry ,stracthres, while 
the larger*ones are generally crossed by ferries, of which there 
are G7 in tho district. The Little Gandak close to Muzaffarpur 
on the Sitamarhi road is crossed by a pontoon bridge 850 feet 
in Jength. 

Muzaffarpur is fortunate in having long avenues of trees along 
many of the roads, thanks to the energy of Mr. C. F. Worseley, 
a former Collector of the district and tho pionecr of road- 
side arbor‘oulture in Bengal. Between 1877 and 190) nearly 
Rea, 69,000 was spent in planting and thaintaining trees along the 
principal roads, and these avenues now estend over a length of 
134 miles. At the close of that period it was representea that 
the trees damaged the roads, absnbing the moisture in ihe dry 
weather and preventing the roads from drying up during the 
rainy season. 11 was admitted, however, that the argument could 
not apply to the moetalled roads; and road-side arboriculture bas 
accordingly been resumed, the efforts of the District Board being 
direcded mainly to maintaining avenues whae they exist and to 
planting ucw ones slong the nietalled roads. There are also a 
large munber of mango groves at convenient distances along the 
main roads suffercat fo. the convenience of travellers. 

The district is served by fou distinc’ branches of the Bengal 
aud North-Western Railway, known as the Thhut section, the 
Hajipur-Bachwara branch of Me Tihut section, the Sonpur 
branch, and the Bairagnia branch of the same section. 

The first, which connects Simaria Ghat on the Ganges with 
Bettiah in the Champaran district, runs in a south-casterly 
direction through Muzaffarpur district, passing through the head- 
quarters town. The second branch enters the district at the 
Sonpur bridge over the Great Gandak, passes through Hajipur 
and runs eastwards to Katihar in Purnea district, where it joins 
the Eastern Bengal State Railway; it intersects the first branch 
at Baruni junction in the Monghyr district. The third runs 
from Hajipur to Muzaffarpur town, thus connecting the first two 
branches. The fourth, which leaves the branch line first moh- 
tioned at Samastipur in Darbhanga district, enters Muzaffarpur 
district near Kemtaul, passes through Sitamarhi town; and has 
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its terminus at Bairagnia. Communication with that place is, at 
present, kept open only during the dry-weather months by neeans 
of a temporary bridge over the Baghmati, about 3 miles away, 
but the construction of a permanent structure is contemplated. 
These four branches have an aggregate length in the district 
of 286 miles. The Iailway Board have also recently sanctioned 
surveys, to be made by tho ageney of the Bengal and Nofth- 
Western Railway, Company, of lines of railway bol ween Muzaffar- 
pur and Muhammedpur and between Muzaffaryur and Sifamarhi. 
During the rainy season when the rivers are high,  consider- Warm 
able quantitv of traffic is still carried in country boats along ee 
the Gandak, Little Gandak and Baghmati rivers. Sa’ (Shorea 
robusta) logs from Nopal are floated down the two latier, and 
also a large quantity of bamboos. The Cranges on the sonth is 
navigable throughont the year, and a daily service of steamers 
plies to and from Goalundo. 
There are altogether 1,200 miles of postal communication and posrar 
35 post-oflices m the district, there being thus cone post-office for s eee: 
every 46 square miles. The number of postal articles delivered “AM O** 
in 1904-05 was 2,431,624, ing@uding letters, post-cards, packets, 
newspapers and parcels; the value of the moncy-orders issued 
was lis. 12} lakhs and of those paid Ls. 233} lakhs; wud the 
total amonnt of Savings Bank deposits was 2 lakhs. ‘here 
are also 7 (elegrapl offices, from which 3,176 messages were 
issued in the year; these offices are sitnated at Llajipne, Janakpur 
Road (Pupri), Kaclisarai, Lalganj, Motipu:. Muzatfarpur and 
Sitamarhi. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


”—_—_ 


LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRALION 


Tue first historical assessment of land revenue in Tirhut is that 
made in 1582 by Todar Mal; the great Finance Minister of Akbar. 
The result of this assessment was that an area of 817,370 acres 
in Sarkavs Héjipur and Tirhut was settled at a revenue of 
Rs. 11,638,020, which gives an incidence of about Re. 1-7 per 
acre. It is unfortunately impossible {o disentangle the figures for 
the prosent district of Muzaffarpur, owing to the changes of 
jurisdiction which have taken place. During the poriod, close on 
200 years, which elapsed between this assessment and the grant 
of the Diwdu: in 1765 to the Hast India Company, there are two 
assessments of which we possess statistical knowledge—one mada 
by Shah Jahan in 085 and the second in 1750 during the Vice- 
royalty of Ali Vardi Khan. The result of the first assessment 
was to raise the revenne to Ks. 17,98,570, ¢e., by 55 per cent,., 
while it was lowered by Ali Vardi Khan to Ns. 16,48,142. No 
records can however be found of the exact areas dealt with, so that 
we are unabie to estimate the incidence upon the actual area 
cultivated at the time they were made. It appears to have been 
difficult to ascertain what was the aciual state of the revenues 
when we took over the Province in 1765, and various changes 
were made in the system of revente administration up tb the date 
of the decennial settlement of 1790, which was made permanent 
by Lord Cornwallis in 1795. At this settlement an area of 
1,584,836 acres was assessed in Tirhut at Rs. 9,883,642, giving 
an incidence of 9 annas per acre. During subsequent resumption 
proceedings a further area of 1,066,001 acres was assessed to a 
revenue of Rs. (77,387, making a total of Rs. 16,61,029. The 
actually permanently-settled revenue of Muzaffarpur and, Dar- 
bhanga at the present time is Rs. 17,45,961. 

When the English assumed the government of the country 
in 1765, they at first continued the existing system of revenne 
administration, which the mercantile training of the Company's 
servants had not qualified them to deal with. In 1760°Huropean 
Supervisors were appointed to control the native offlcérs, aud, 
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as it was realized that the' collection of details regarding the 
internal resources of the country was a matter of the first intport- 
ance, they wee ordered to enquire into the economic conditions 
prevailing and the general system of administration. The result 
of these enquiries was to show that “the whole system resolved 
itself on the part of the public officers into habitual extortion 
and injustice, which produced on the cultivators the natural 
consequences, concealment and evasion, by which Goyernment 
was defrauded of a considerable portion of its just demands.” 
In 1770 a Revenue Council of Control was established at Patna, 
and next year the Court of Directors sent out their well-Lnown 
orders “to stand forth as Diwan ‘and by the agency of the 
Company’s servants to take upon themselves the entire care and 
Management of the revenues.” The direct contral of the revenue 
administration was accordingly entrusted to European cfticers, but 
this assumption of direct management having proved a financial 
failure, the European agency was replaced by native dls under 
the control of a Provincial Council at Patna. The quinquennial 
settlement effected in 1772 having also failed to give satisfaction, 
annual settlements were made from 1778 to 1780; and these 
settlements with farmers and zamindars being equally unsuc- 
cessful, Tirhut was for the first time placed under a European 
Collector in 1782. The first Collector was Francois Grand, but 
as he proved himself a iorchant rather than an administrator, 
he was removed from his post in 1787 

The career of Francois Grand,* the first Collector of Tirhut, The first 
deserves at least a bricf notice A native of Lansanne, he was pli 
educated in his vwn country, but was sent m early life to cies 
England, where he obtained a eadetship in Bengal. Ile served 
in the forces of the East Indja Company wntil he obtained a 
captaincy, and in 1776, while on furlough in Europe, he was 
nominated to a writership. On his return to India, he married 
the Danish beauty, Mademoiselle Worléo, who afterwards as 
Madam Grand became so well known for her diawon with Bir 
Philip Francis and her subsequent marriage with Talleyrand 
In 1779 Grand brought an action against Francis for misoon- 
duct with his wife, and was awarded damages, amounting to 
Ba, 50,000, by the Judges Impey, Chambers and Hyde. Ie then 
obtained a divorce, and in 1782 was appointed Collector of 
Tirhut, where he engaged in, and practically founded, the indigo 
industry. He quickly began to make a fortune, but in 1787 
Ete Comes tis Leeing of Daw commensal exiles nese, vemoved 

* The sketch of this adventurer is based on the article on Grand in Bavkiend’s 
Pictionary of Indian Biography. 
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him from Tirhut. He was appointed Judge and Magistrate at 
Patna, warned to give up his indigo concerns, and ultimately 
removed from the rervice. Afton this Grand returned to Europe 
nnd made his way to France, where his former wite had married 
Talleyrand and risen to the position of Princesse de Benevento. 
Throngh the influence of Talleyrand, he obtained from the 
Batavian Republic in 4802 the post of Privy Councillor to the 
Sovernment of the Cape of Good Ilope; and, later,” when the 
country passed to the British, he took service under them with 
an easy adaptability which seems {o have been natural to him. 
He was appointed Inspector of Woods and Lands, married again, 
and died at the Cape in 182)° 

Tho foregoing sketch sufficiently indicates the character of 
the first Collector of irhut, a foreign adventurer with few 
scruples and with little sense of honour. The following report, 
written by him in 1785, 1s of some interest as it gives an insight 
into the state of the country and his method of exercising at one 
and the same time his administrative wd commercial abilities, 
“Tn 1782,” he wrote, “TI was transferred by Mr. ILastings 
from Ifend Assistant to » commercial factory (in which thy 
dnties consisted of piizing cloths, seeing saltpetre weighed or 
loaded, attending {o the accounts, ete.), to the government of two 
considerable provinees involving the settlement or collection of 
revenues and maintenance of justice : the provinces were Tirhnt 
and Hajipur I took possession of a country yiclding a revenue 
of above seven lakhs of rupees, but which had suffered from the 
depredations commited by those who were compelled {o abandon 
the charge to me, and hod besides been in revolt owing to the 
intrigues of the Raja of Benares, Chet Singh. whese baneful 
influence had spread so far, and would have spread further had he 
not been checked m time by Mr. Hastings’ wise and spirited 
measures, I recovered a large balance due from the farmers to 
Government, quieted and appeased without bloodshed every dise 
turbance, brought back the disobedient to a just sense of their 
errors, augmented the revenue, introduced the manufacturing of 
mdigo after the European mannor, encouraged the establishment 
of indigo works and plantations, erected three at my own expense, 
and thus possessed a fortune of £15,000 sterling, looked forward 
to a proportionate augmentation by continuing in my station and 
extending my manufactories, which with my houses, lands, furni- 
ture, tents, equipages, horses, boats, stood upon a valuation of 
£10,000 more.” 

This extract shows the high opinion Grand had of his own 
abilities, but the protest he made when removed from Tirhut 
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displays even more clearly his inordinate self-conceit. In this 
he wrote—“On the 26th August 1787 I was in full possessiofi of 
my appointment, and my fortune was in that progressive state as 
devoribed in 1785. I was in the enjoyment of every comfort, 
elegance, and luxury of life. I was beloved and respected by 
those living with me, aud T will say, because I challenge the con- 
trary to be proved, almost venurated by.the natives of every 
description tnder my government, whose tears on hearing of my 
removal accompanied me even from the place of my residence to 
the bank of the Ganges, where the limits of the district veased— 
a distance of 25 miles. On the 27th August 1787, by one stroke 
of His Lordship’s pen, was Mr. Hobert Bathurst nominated 
Collector of Tirhut und Hajipur, and thus every hope and fair- 
built prospect existing on the preceding day completely blasted. 
Thus the blow was struck, and frum that day I fell, perhaps 
never more to rise. View tho portrait and feel!” 

The history of revenue*administration from 1781 onwards is Early 
marked by yearly settlements with zamindars, or, if they were ala 
recusant, with farmers of the revenue. The correspondence of . 
the period is full of the difficulties the Collector had to meet both 
in settling and realizing the revenue. Limself ignorant of the 
capabilities of the soil, his subordinates were « hindrance rather 
than a help; and the enormous number of petty proprietors, for 
which the district was cvon then notorious, made a fair settlement 
a very difficult task, as they quarreiled and haggled over every 
detail. The only large proprictor, Raja Madhu Singh of Dar- 
bhanga, contumaciously refused all terms, and did his best, by 
intimidating the farmers, to prevent thom taking settlement of 
his estates or from collecting ronis, if they did take settlement. 
Imperfect as was the assessment made under such circumstances, 
the difticulttes of collecting it were aggravated by the lawless 
state of the country, which was infested by bands of robbers, 
who were generally in collusion with the native d@i/s and did not 
hesitate on occasion to molest even the European servants of the 
Company, To the trouble caused by depredating land-owners and 
contumacious Rajas was added that caused by unfavourable seasons, 
as scarcely a year passed without the record of some natural 
calamity. In one year it was drought, in the next it was flood, 
but in either case the result was the same—settlement-holders 
unwilling to fulfil their engagements without extrome coercion. 

The history of Tirhut from this time forward until the declara- permanent 
tion of the Permanent Settlement discloses persistent and’ more Settle. 
or less syaterfiatie attempts to acquire information regarding the ™°™* 
capabilities‘of the soil, the relations of landlord and tenant, their 
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status, and similar matters of rural vconomy ; but the methods 
of ehquiry were not sufficiently detuiled to afford an adequate 
basis for a settlement in perpetuity. The result was that when 
the Permanent Settlement was effectod in 1793, no less then 
60 per cent. of the area of Tirhut escaped assessment. The total 
area of the estatos assessed to revenue was only 2,476 square 
miles out of an area of 6,343 square miles, and the total lund 
revenue, fixed was Rs, 9,83,642, which gives gn incidence of 9 
annas an‘ acre; of this about Is, 436,000 represenss the demand 
for the present district of Muzaffarpur. The basis of assessment 
was however more accurate than in Bengal, as the facilities 
for obtaining information ‘were greater and the organization of 
village officials was still effective. The result was that, whereas 
in Bengal the Permanent Settlement served to confirm as zamin- 
dars and land-owners men who had been mere rent-collectors 
under previous administrations, it served in Tirhut to reseue the 
real zamindars from the farmers of revenue who had been placed 
over them and to restore proprictary rights to those who were 
about to lose them. 

On the other hand, incaleukuble injury was done to the rvols 
by the absence of any accompanying measures for their protection 
and by the harsh provisions of Regulation VIT of 1799, winch 
extonded to the landloids of Tirhut, as well as of the rest of 
the Province, the power to distiain the crops of their ryols, and 
in certain cases to arrest their persons for arrears of rent without 
any reference to the Courts. Whatever justification there may 
have been in Bengal for enhancing the power of the landlords 
in this way, there is no indication that such stringent measures 
were necessary in Tirhut; and the country has guffered up to 
the present day from the failure of the carlier administrators 
to gauge adequately the estent of the oppression practised by 
the landlords of Tirhut upon their unfortunate tenantry. By 
slow degrees, the Legislature has been signifying by successive 
enactments its recognition of the rights of the cultivators, but, it 
was not till the recent introduction of survey and settlement pro- 
ceedings in Muzaffarpur that the acknowledgement of their rights 
was brought home to the people themselves. 

The principal features in the subsequent revenue history of 
the district are the resumption of invalid revenue-free grants, the 
revenue survey of 1843— 49%, the enormous increase in the number 
of estates, and the settlement operations of 1892—99, It has 
already been stated that at the time of the decennial settlement 
the area of estates assessed to revenue was less than half the area 
of Tirhut. A largo number of estates escaped assessment under 
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the claim that they were revenne-free grants, of which there was 
an exceptional number in Tirhut. To quote from Mr. Stevenson- 
Moore’s Settlement Report :—‘‘ The free grant of land to Brahmans 
for their maintenance, for the encouragement of learning, or for 
the worship of the gods has always been recognized as a becoming 
act of piety. Small wonder then that in Mithila, whose chief 
claim to a place in history rests on Xs former influence as a 
centre of “Hindy religion and learning, rent-free grants tu the 
learned and priestly caste were exceptionally abundant. Mithila, 
though swept by the successive inroads of invasion and conquest, 
still retained much of its ancient power as a sMronghold of 
Hinduism; and this was a characteristic of that religion the least 
likely to succumb to ontside attack. Again if was customary in 
the Mughal era to remuncrate all civil “aud military subordinates 
by grants of land; so jayirs and sankars grew in great umber, 
Even Akbar had difficulty in controlling the absorption by his 
servants of lands liable’ to assessment, aud when the Adinin- 
istration grew wenk, alienations of revenue-paying lands were 
carried on wholesale.” 

The validity of the claims put forward to such revenue-free 
grants was carefully examined between 1830 and 1850, and 
active and systematic operations were undertaken for the resump- 
tion of those grants that proved to be invalid. In this way, 
altogether 1,066,000 acres were restuned in Tirhut, and the 
revenue was increascd by Lis. 6,77,057, Muzaffarpur acvuounting 
for 44 per cent. (457,226 acres) of the area resumed and for 
47 per cenf. (Rs. 3,18,366) of the new assessment. As a result 
of the resumption proceedings, 3,018 new estates were assessed 
to revenue, and in 1850 the number of estates borne on the 
revenue-roll of Tirhut was 5,186, 

Since ‘that time, advantage has been taken of the law of pani. 
partition to a most remarkable extent. By the year 1&95 the TX. 
number of estates on the revenue-roll of Darbhanga and Muzaf- 
farpur amounted iv 32,000, while in 1790 the ostatas en the 
revenue-roll of the whole of Tirbut was only 1,331, i, the 
number of estates multiplied nearly thirty-fold in a little over 
a century. It is true that resumptions helped to swell their 
number before 1850, but, apart from this, the law of partition was 
responsible for the addition of over 27,500 estates to the revenue- 
roll of 1790, and the number of estates increased by twenty-fold 
owing to partitions alone. Muzaffarpur, which has always been 
a land of , betty vamindaris, acovunts for a very large proportion 
of the increase. In 1790 the number of estates was 799; from 
1876 to 1881 alone the addition to their number was 4,046; and 
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by 1895 there were no less than 19,420 revenue-paying estates, 
The ‘subdivision of property during the last ten years has gone 
on with equal rapidity, and in 1904-05 the number of revenue- 
paying estates had risen to 21,050, a number larger than in any 
other district in Bengal or Fastern Bengal except Chittagong. 

The rate of revenuo is only annas 9-11 per acre, and the 
average rate of rent on the other hand is Rs. 3-14-8, or more 
than six, times the rate of revenue. The allowancé fixed for 
vamindars’at the time of the Permanent Settlement was one-tenth 
of the assets, but their profits are now quite five times what they 
were then. Thus it can roughly be estimated that the zamindars’ 
profits have increased very nearly six-fold since the time of the 
Permanent Settlement. A vast amount of this increase arose 
from expansion of cultivation in the first half of the 19th century, 
but in the second half it was largely due to the enhancement 
of rent. The total land revenue demand in 1904-05 was 
Rs. 9,78,596 payable by 21,050 estates, of which all but 49 with 
a demand of Rs. 16,735 wero permanently settled; besides these, 
there was one Government estate with a demand of Its. 1,488. 

The first survey carried out mm Tirhut was the great rever ae 
survey of 1843-49. This survey resulted in the discovery of land 
still remaining vnassessed, but its chief importance is that it put 
a stop to the disputes about village boundaries, which had been 
a fruitful source of litigation and a great administrative difliculty, 
In Tirhut the survey began in 1846 and was completed in 1849, 
It showed the area of the district to be 6,114 square miles with 
7,586 villages, tle land revenue boing Rs. 14,62,548 or just under 
six annas an acre. This was followed by the survey of the didra 
tracts along the Ganges and (tandak between 1865 and 1868, 
which added 46 new estates to the revenue-roll. In 1882 ex- 
perimental settlement operations wore begun, Muzaffarpur being 
selected for the experiment, because it was regarded as one of 
the least prosperous districts in Bihar and the relations of the 
people to the land as the least satisfactory. The settlement was 
carried out successfully in 235 villages, and was terminated in 
1886. In 1892 a survey and the preparation of a record of rights 
were begun in this district and in Champaran, and were brought 
to a successful conclusion in 1899. These operations were the first 
undertaken in Bengal for entire districts which came under the 
Permanent Settlement. The survey showed the area of the 
district to be 3,035 square miles, with 4,505 villages. Holdings 
were found to the number of 970,495 with an average size of 1-97 


acres, and 4,413,567 plots were measured with an average size of 
0-44 of an acre. 
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The private land of proprietors was found to be 67,729 .acres, Laxpzn 
or nearly 4 per cent. of the area in agricultural oooupanoy, the /*™™® 
average size ofethese ziraa/ holdings being 1:63 acres, and the land 
80 held being greatest in the thinas where competition for land 
is keenest. Besides this, the land held by them in direct cultiva- 
tion, but not true ziraat, covered 195,910 acres or 11:5 per cent, of 
the settled agricultural area, the average size of the holdings being 
4°34 acres. Taking both classes of land together, the proprietors 
occupy nearly 15 per cent. of the occupied arca, and the average 
size of the holding is 3-04 acres. The tenure-holders absorb 
another 3-7 per cont. with holdings averaging 6°65 acres. This 
is the largest. average holding under any status, and is due to the 
extensive areas held in direct possession by planters for the culti- 
vation uf indigo. Nent-free ryots, on the other hand, with 2°2 per 
cent., have holdings averaging 1 acie only, the smallest avorage in 
the district. Many of them are potty service tenures, and tho rest 
arc generally held as charitable or religious endowments by men 
of high caste, who, being averse {o cultivating with thei own 
hands, sublet and thus raise thoir status to that of tenure-holders. 

Ryots at fixed rates veeupy 2-2 per cent. of the total occupied 
area, with holdings averaging 2°50 acres. Thi» is the largest 
average for ryoti holdings, but the area held by these ryots is 
appreciable ouly in Hajipur, where it is just under 5 per cent. of 
the occupied area; this is the poition of the dictrict earliest 
developed, and the position of the cullivators is fairly strong. 
Settled and occupancy ryots have 822 per cent. of the total 
number of* holdings, and occupy 1,270,474 acres, or 74'8 per 
cent. of the occupied area. The average size of the holding is 
1°64 acres, but this is not the average amount of land which the 
ryot holds for the support of himsclf and his family. Apart 
from the fact that he may hold land under another status, he may 
possess several holdings under one status, and in a district where 
proprietary interests have been so minutely divided, he generally 
does 80. 

Non-ocvupancy ryots are an insignificant class, as they hold 
only 1°6 per cent. of the area and 2 per cent. of the number of 
holdings. The percentage of area held by them is highest in the 
Hajipur thana, where there are many dara lands in their posses- 
sion, but evon there it is only 4 per cent. of the cultivated area, 
Under-ryots have an interest, nearly always a part interest, in 5-3 
per cent. of ‘the holdings, and hold 4:1 per cent. of the occupied 
area, the average size of the holding being 1°39 acres. Regard- 
ing these interests, the Settlement Officer rezarks:—“ These 
figures are low enough, but if it is further remembered that a 
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considgrablo proportion cf oven this small number of under-ryots 
are indigo factories who have taken land from ryote on kur tauli 
leases for the cultivation of indigo, the dangorous inaccuracy of 
those who believe that land in Tirhut is to a large extent being 
absorbed by mahdjans and sublet to tho real cultivators at rack- 
rents, is clearly demonstrated. ”” 

Owing to the extreme subdivision of property whivh, has taken 
place, the size of estates has diminished very considerably. In 
1870 the averago size of an estate in Tirhut was 303 acres, but in 
the last survey and scttloment it was found that the average size 
of an estato borne on the revenue-roll of Muzaffarpur was only 
93 acres, the ostato being smaller than in any other district in the 
Lower Provinces excopt Cuttack and Balasore. The minuteness 
of proprietary interests does not end here, for innumerable subdi- 
visions of even these pefty estates are common, many of them 
being split up among different sets cf sharers according to @ 
private partition, It was found that there were on the average 54 
estates and 37 propriciors to a village, each holding 12 acres, of 
which only 9 acres wero cultivated. Even without enumerating 
those who had more than a singlt interest in one share of aa 
estate, it was ascer(ained that the average number of proprictors 
to a joint estate was 5 and toa privately partitioned estate 17; 
and one case was found in which a village with an area of 179 
acres contained 3 estates which had been partitioned by their 159 
proprietors into 111 sub-estates. 

Though partition has boon carnied to such extreme lengths, 
transfers of proprictary interests are comparatively féw, largely 
owing to the presence of indigo-plauters in the district. When 
a zamindar gots into financial difficulties, he goes to a planter 
for reliof, knowing that the concern will gladly advance him 
money in order to get a lease of his ostate ; and in this way many 
properties are saved from sale. The value of proprietary rights 
is, moreover, 80 high thet the purchase of them is almost prohibi- 
tive. Where sales are effected, the lands generally pass to 
‘andlords, and the pleader and money-lender have so far got little 
hold over the proprietary interests in land. 

Nearly one-quarter of the district is in the occupation of 
ienure-holders; but there are few degrees of subinfeudation. 
Under-tenures occupy only 2 per cent. of the area, the creation of 
a large number of thom being due to the practice of factories taking 
the katkand leases mentioned in the preceding chapter. Remt- 
paying tenures occupy the largest area, with 24°6 per cent. of the 
area, brought under settlement ; and the holdera of these tenures 
have interests in over one quarter of the separate propristary 
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interests in the district. Temporary tenures provail, only 2-4 
per cent. of the total area of the district being occupied’ by 
mukararis, i... py permanent rent-paying tenures. Regarding 
these tenures, the Settlement Officer observes that whore, as in 
Muzaffarpur, rent rates have risen out of all proportion. proprie- 
tors are very averse to gianting a mukararé lease, and conse~ 
quently demand very high rates, which will only be paid when 
the need is vory gteat, e.y., when land is required for the erection 
of factory buildings. a 

The proportion of the total area: held in temporary tenure 
(‘hikd) is 22 per cont, and jndigo-planters bold no less than 
14 per cent., as {ue existence of indigo cultivation dopends 
largely on factories obtaining land on temporary leases. Of 
all the leases in the district, 54°2 yer cent. arc farming leases, 
33°9 per cent. are zarpeshye ov mortgage leases, and 7-9 per cont, 
are of other kinds, inost of them being the ustfructuary mort- 
gages called sadua pilua, Zerposhye leases are most numerous 
where there are factories, as they are the means by which the 
planters try to secure a renewal of the lease of indigo-growing 
land, and many temporary Jefes have beou renewed without 
a break for tho last 50 years. Rent-fee tenures acconmt for 
26 per cent. of the area, and include icligioun tenuies, such as 
birit, brahmotlar, shoottar and bshunprd or grants fo Brahmans ; 
bhatottar or grants to village bards (Bhals); faku aud or grants to 
Muhammadan fahus, and other grants of a religious nature; 
service tenures, such as jaygis, mealikand tenures, ond main- 
tenance tenitres, such as nankary and madad-mdash 

Ryoti interests have already been dealt with in the account Ryot 
of the various landed interests and in Chapter VII, and it will ener 
suffice therefore to mention that cases for settlement of fair rents 
were instituted before the Settlement Ofheer in respect of only 
3°23 per cent. of the Leldings of tenants, and rents were actually 
increased for only 13 per cout. of the holdings. Nearly the 
whole of the enhancement mude during the settlement was due 
to the assessment of excess area to rent, and there was practically 
no enhancement of rent rates throughout the proceedings. This 
feature of the proceedings was comparatively unimportant, the 
petty proprietors owning most of the land being accustomed to 
raise their rents without reference to the Courts and without 


regard to law. 


With regard to the condition of the tenantry, the following Kara. 
remarks of the Settlement Officer may be quoted :—“ The general Tigy" °? 
impression. is that the tenantry of Bibar are a downtrodden body romps 


af men, in complete subservience to their landlords who evict {Po 
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and enhance their rents at pleasure. The impression, however, is 
only partially true. Like most things in India, it is largely a 
question of caste I believe this impression to convey a correct 
idea of the condition of low-caste ryots, such as Dusidhs, Kurmis, 
eto., but cultivators of higher caste, like Babhans, are usually 
quite prepared to fight their landlord if he attempt to oppress 
them.” As an instance of the importance of caste in this respect, 
Mr. Stevenson-Moore points out that where rents of [84 holdings 
belonging to higher castes are retained, those for 81} holdings 
of lower castes are enhanced , and that whereas the enhancement 
of rent-1ates of higher castcs is minute, in the ease of lower castes 
it is very heavy. He would accept it as a general truth that 
landlords in North Bihar are unusually powerful and their 
tenants unusually depressed, but cites instances in which the 
tenantry were truculent and combined to adopt an unreasonable 
and actually hostile attitude towards then landlords. But cases 
of this nature mainly occurncd in thé north of the district, and 
were few in number compared with those in which other con- 
ditions prevailed. 
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Tue administration of the district is in chargo of the Collector Apmirs- 
under the Commissioner of the Patna Divsaion ; and for goncral eee 
administrative purposes it is divided ihto three subdivisions with 4? 
head-quarters at Muzaffarpur, Hajipur and Sitamarhi. The 4?" 
head-quarters subdivision is under the direct supervision of the 
Collector, while each of the other two subdivisions is in charge 
of a Subdivisional Officer oxercising the powers of a Deputy 
Collector in revenue mattérs. At Muzaffarpur the Collector is 
assisted by a staff of Deputy Collectors consisting generally of 
five officers. In addition to this staff, there are two officers 
engaged on special branches of avork, viz., a Special Deputy Col- 
lector in charge of Excise and Income-tax, and a Deputy Collector 
employed on partition work. An Assistant Magistrate and one 
or two Sub-Deputy Collectors are also generally posted to the 
head-quarters station, aud in the cold weather a Joint-Magistrate 
is deputed there. The Subdivisional Officers of Wajipur and 
Sitamarhi are also usually assisted by a Sub-Deputy Collector. 

The revenue of the district under the five main heads—land revenue. 
revenue, cesses, excise, stamps and income-ta,—was Rs. 17,059,404 
in 1880-81 (when the ineome-tax had not been imposed), 
Rs. 16,94,216 in 1890-91 and Rs. 21,90,914 in 1900-01. In 
1904-05 if amounted to Rs. 28,24,705, of which Rs. 9,85,175 
were derived from land revenue, the other main heads of income 
being stamps Rs. 5,18,558, cesses Rs. 3,84,486, excise Rs. 3,77,733 
and income-tax Rs. 58,808. 

The revenue from stamps ranks next in importance as a source Stamps. 
of income ‘o that derived from land revenue. During the ten 
years ending in 1904-05 it rose from Rs. 4,505,425 to Rs. 5,18,558, 
the inorease being mainly due to the growing demand for judicial 
stamps, which brought in Rs. 4,03,131 as compared with 
Rs. 3,52,468 m 1894-95. In other words, they accounted for nearly 
five-sixths of, the total increase of revenue. The rise in their sale 
has been caused by the general growth of civil litigation which 
has occurred since the completion of the survey and settlement 
operations. The sale of court-fee stamps, which in 1904-05 
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realized Rs. 3,67,761, is by far the most important item in the 
receipts from judicial stamps; while impressed stamps accounted 
for Rs. 1,00,834, or nearly the whole of the reeeipts from the 
non-judicial stamps. The sale of the latter has not increased 
during the decade, and the total receipts during the quinquennium 
1900-01 to 1904-05 were slightly less than in the preceding five 
years. This small decrcaso is probably due to the fact that land 
was not'sp much in demand, as in the previofis quinquennium, 
when famine prevailed and drove many of the poorer classes to 
the money-lender. The last quinqueunium also shows a slight 
falling off in the receipts from court-fee stamps, but this is due 
to the fact {hat the figures for the previous quinquennium were 
inflated by the entry of Rs. 95,009 paid for a single case, insti- 
tuted by the Maharaja of Darbhanga for the probate of his 
brother's will. 

The road and public works cesses gre, as usual, levied at the 
maximum rate of one anna in the rupee, and the current demand 
in 1904-05 was Rs. 3,86,416, the greater part (Rs. 8,66,338) of 
which was payable by 27,262 revenuc-paying estates, while the 
remainder was due from 867 revénue-free estates and 106 rent- 
free lands. The number of tenures assessed to cesses was 10,360, 
while the number of recorded sharcholders of estates and tenures 
was 106,404 and 9,881 respectively. A revaluation of the entire 
district was completed in 1905, the result being a decrease of 
Rs. 2,20,000 in the valuation and of Rs. 18,800 in the cess 
demand. This result was due to tho preparation of a record of 
rights, for al previous valuations the landlords had filed returns 
showing rents Inghor than those which were legally payable. 

The eacise revenue is derived from imported liquors, country 
spirits, 4%, opium, and the duty and license fees on hemp drugs. 
A stateraent of the various exciseable articles and of the sums 
realized from them in the decade 18983—1902 is given in the 
Statistical Appendix, from which it will be apparent that the 
income from this source was fairly constant until the famine year 
1896-97, after which it steadily decreased for three years. Since 
1900-01 there has been a steady increase every year; in 1904-05 
the revenuv amounted to Rs. 3,77,738, the increase during the 
quinquennium being no less than 33 per cent.; and the settle- 
ments for 1905-06 brought in an increase of Rs, 36,676 from fees 
alone. The increase during this period has been greater than in 
any other district in the Patna Division, the avefage annusl 
incidence of the excise revenue rising from anna 1-6 toanna 1-11 
per head of the population ; but in spite of this, the incidence is 
less than in any other Bihar district except Darbhanga. 
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Drinking in Bengal is largely indulged in by Hindi-speaking 
races, aborigines and mixed tribes, and consumption also varies 
inversely with the proportion of Muhammadans in the district. 
Muzaffarpur is a Hindi-speaking district, but the number of 
Muhammadans and men of aboriginal descent is small; and tho 
result is that the people, as a whole, are not hard drinkers. Tho 
greater portion of the excise revenue is derived from the receipts 
from the sale of the country spiri prepared by distillation from 
molasses or the flower of the wahud tree (Bussia latifolia), and 
from the sale of the fermented palin juice callod ‘ari. Theso 
eceipts amounted inf 1904-05 ‘to Rs, 2,95,352- A figure repre- 
senting an expenditure of only Rs. 1 077 for every 10,000 of tho 
population, as compared with the Divisional average of Rs, 1,778, 
The manufacture and sale of country spirif aro carried on under 
what is known as the dual system, /., there is a central distillery 
at Muzaffarpur and outstils for the supply of the rest of the 
district. The average consumption of outstill uquor is 16 and of 
distillery liquor 54 proof gallons per mille, the incidence of 
taxation per head of the population being 11 pics and annas 2-8 
respectively, There are 14 shofs for the sale of distillery liquor 
and 99 outstills selling outstill liquor, .+., ono retail shop for 
the sale of country spirit to every 24,378 persons; and, besides 
these, there are 1,895 shops licensed to sell far7, or one shop to 
every 1,526 persons. 

The receipts from hemp drugs, which account for nearly the 
whole of the remaining exciso revenue, are comparatively small. 
In 1904-05-they aggregated Rs. 78,822, of which Rs, 77,542 
were obtained from the duty and license fees on yaya, iv., the 
dried flowering tops of the cultivated femalo hemp plant (Cannabw 
indica or safira), which has become coated with resin in conse- 
quence of being unable to sot seeds freely. Only Rs. 7,270 were 
derived from the consumption of opium, and Its. 1,050 from the 
license fees on imported liquors. The latter have found no 
favour with the mass of the population, both because thoy are 
unable to afford such a luxury aud because they prefer the 
country spirit and fa which they have drunk for genera- 
tions past. ; 

From the Statistical Appendix it will be observed that in Iucome- 
1901-02 the income-tax yielded altogether Rs. 57,585 paid by ™™ 
2,358 assessees, of whom 1,740 paying Rs. 19,137 had incomes 
of Rs, 500 te Rs. 1,000. At that time the minimum income 
assessable was Re. 500, but this was raised in 1903 to Rs. 1,000 

annum, and the number of assessees consequently fell in 
1908-04 to 1,008, the net collections bemg Ks. 55,842. In 
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1904-05 the amount collected increased to Rs, 59,476 paid by 
1,050 aseessees The realizations are chiefly on account ot grain 
and money-lending, the renting of houses aud trade; and the 
incidence of the tax per head of the population is only 4 pies. 
There are 12 offices for the registration of assurances under 
Act Til of 1877 At Muzaffarpur the Special Sub-Registrar 
deals, as usuil, with the documents presented there, and assists 
the District Magistrate, who 18 er-offci Registrar, in super- 
vising the proceedings of the Rural Sub-Registrars who are in 
charge of the «ther registration offices. ‘The marginal statement 
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to 92 per cent. Tho cnuse of this decrease is partly that the 
years of famine and distress in the previous quingucnmium led to 
the registration of an exceptionully large number of documents, 
and partly that in the earlier stages of the settlement operations 
the zamindars in many cases took Aaubuiyets from their ryots to 
secure proof of tle. ents payable by them. 

The judicmal staff ontertained for the administration of civil 
justice consists of the District Judge, 3 Sub-Judges and 4 
Munsifs. All these offiorrs are stationed at Muzaffarpur, except 
two Munsifs who hold their Courts at Hajipur and Sitamarhi. 
Statistics of the civil work will be found in the Statistical Appen- 
dix, and it will be sufficient to state that of late years there has 
been a great increaso in the number of suits under the rent 
laws. The reasons for the increased litigation about title are that 
the settlement operations brought disputes to a head, and made 
it necessary for the person who lost his case before the Revenue 
Officer to apply to the Civil Court or forfeit his elaim perma- 
nently. The reasons for the increase in rent suits are that the 
reeoid of rights, which has now been prepared, affords facilities 
to landlords for the recovery of their rents through the Courts, 
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and that their possession of a title-deed in the record of rights has 
strengthened the position of the tenants and enabled them to 
withstand the illegal coereion which was formerly practised by 
the landlords without difficulty. Thus the zamindars now have 
a record of rights on which they can safely rely in order to prove 
the relationship of landlords and tenants, whereas previously 
they were deterred from litigation by the fear that the papers 
filed by therh wouJd not be accepted by the Courts ; and, on the 
other hand, the tenants, relying on the same record, will not pay 
rents for which there is no legal liability, and therefore compel 
the landlords to resort to the Courts to prove their claims, 

Criminal justice is administered by the Di-trict aud Sessions Criminal 
Judge, the District Magistrate and the various Deputy and 2" 
Sub-Deputy Magistrates at the head-quarters and snbdivisional 
stations. The district of Champaran is also included within the 
limits of the Muzaffarpur Sessions Divisicn and of the jurisdiction 
oft he Court of the District Judge; but the Court of Sessions for 
cases committed from Champaian is held at Motihari, the head- 
quarters of that district. The sanctioned staff at Muzaffarpur 
consists, in jaddition {o the Dyxstrict Magistrate, of 4 Deputy 
Magistrates of the first class and one Deputy Magistrate of the 
seconl or third class. Besides theso officers, an Assistant Magis- 
trate and oue or two Sub-Deputy Magistrates exercising second or 
third class powers are gencrally posted thre ‘The Subdivisional 
Officers at Hajipur and Sitamarhi me almost invariably officers 
vested with first class powers, and they are usually assisted by 
Sub-Deputy, Magistiates of the second clars. There sre also 
Benches of Honorary Magistrates at Muzaffarpur (14 members) 
and af Hajipur and Sitamarhi (( members cach), all of which 
exercise seoond class powers. In all, there are 27 Honorary 
Magistrates, of whom eight are authorized to sit singly. 

Statistics showing the work of the Criminal Uourts will be 
found in the Statistical Appendix. During the Jast five years 
thero has been a slight, decrease in the number of cases disposed 
of, which is attributed to the survey and settlement proceed- 
ings, which have put into the hands of the ryots a record 
defining the position and legal status of their holdings, and have 
thereby diminished the number of disputes about land. A signi- 
ficant feature of tho wholesome reform effected in this way is that 
cases of rioting have diminished by over 32 pe: cent. during the 
Jast quinquennium. ; 

An account has been given in Chapter IT of the lawless state Ctime. 
of the country when it first passed under British rule. It was 
overrun by predatory hordes of banditti, and was infested by 
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bands of robbers. This state of affairs has long since ceased, such 
dacoities are a thing of the past, while robberies are very rare, 
those which do cccur being generally of a technical kind. The 
people are peaceful and law-abiding as a rule, and serious offences 
and crimes of violence are the exception. As in other parts of 
Bihar, thefts and burglaries are the commonest forms of crime. 
The latter are in many cases committed by Maghaiya Doms 
coming from the adjacent districts of Saran anc’ Champaran ; 
but both burglaries and thefts are committed by the local bad 
characters found in every, part of the district. The soft mud 
walls of the honses, the weary sleep of the inmates, the negligence, 
and often the acquiescence, of the village chaukidar combine with 
the adroitness of the burglar to rendcr his task an easy one and 
his identification a comparatively rare occurrence. Further, the 
property stolen generally consists of brass utensils, trumpery 
ornaments, clothing, grain or cash; and when the same pattern 
prevails ove: the whole of the distriti, the identification of the 
property is as difficult as the concealment of it is easy. 

For police purposes the district is divided into 10 thanes or 
police circles, viz., Katraé, Mugaffarpur and Paro in the head- 
quarters subdivision; Hajipur, Lalganj and Mahuwa in the 
Hajipur subdivision ; and Belsand, Pupri, Sheohar and Sitamarhi 
in the Sitamaihi subdivision. Besides these, there are 12 indepen- 
dent outposts, and there are thus 22 centres for the investigation 
of crime. The force engaged in the prevention and detection of 
crime consisted in 1905 of the District Superintendent of Police, 
3 Inspectors, 31 Sub-Inspectors, 53 Head-constables and 441 con- 
stables. The cost of this force was Rs. 1,16,814, and there was 
one policeman tu every 0} square miles and to every 5,207 
persons, as compared with the avorago of 4°8 square miles and 
3,194 persons for the whole of the Patna Division.’ The rural 
force for the watch and ward of villages in the interior consists of 
4,817 chauhidays. The district contains 289 chaukidéri unions, 
95 in the head-quarters, 70 in the Hajipur and 74 in the 
Sitamarhi subdivision; the incidence of taxation on account of 
the villago police being 1 anna 3 pies per head of the population. 
On the average, cach union has an area of 12 square miles, a 
population of 11,000, and a force of 20 chaukidars. Two special 
features of the system in this district are that there is only one 
dafaclin to 20 chauhidars, and that in about one-fourth of the 
unions the collecting members of the panchayats are European 
gentlemen, managers or assistants to the managers of indigo con- 
cerus; the latter, as a rule, leave the assessment and collection of 
the tax to their employés, and interfere personally only when 
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complaints are made by the villagers. The effect of the first of 
these two features is to give the dafaddrs much more work and 
also much more influence than in districts in which there is a 
defadér to each 10 chaukidars ; while the effect of the latter is to 
strengthen the whole system of village government. 

There is a District Jail at Muzaffarpur and a subsidiary jail Jats, 
at each of the outlying subdivisional hdad-quarters. The subsi- 
diary jail at Sitamarhi is reported to be unsuited for the detention 
of under-trial or convicted prisoncrs, and Government has 
condemned it and agreed to the construction of* a new subsi- 
diary jail. For a short time this jail was affiliated to the 
Darbhanga District Jail, and the Samastipur subsidiary jail to 
the Muzaffarpur District Jail, but the arrangement did not work 
well and was given up some yearsago. The jail at Musaffarpm 
has accommodation for 437 prisoners, distributed as follows :— 
barracks without separate sleeping acconmmodation are provided 
for 290 male convicts, 46 female convicts, 16 juvenile convicts, 26 
under-trial prisoners, 11 civil prisoners aud 13 Kuopeans; the 
hospital holds 27 pfisoners; and there ave cells for 8 pri-oners. 
The subsidiary jail at Sitamarhi has accommodation for 22 
males and + females, and that at Hfajipur for 5 under-frial 
prisoners, 4 male convicts and one female convict. The total 
daily average number of prisoners confined in the District Jail 
in 1905 was 320, of whom 289 were males and 31 females; if 
was 7 af Hajipur and 19 at Sitawarhi. The industries carried, 
on at the District Jail are the manufacdure of mustard oil, castor 
oil, carpets, matting, aloe fibre, coarse cloth aud dusters. 
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QHAPTER XIII. 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENKL 


Ovrsip1. municipal areas, the administration of local affairs is 
vested in the District Board and in the Local Boards which have 
been constituted for the subdivisions of Hajipur and Sitamarhi. 
The District Board is responsible for the mairtenance of roads, 
bridges and road-side rest-houses, nnd has the general superinten- 
dence of primary and middle class schools. It is also entrusted 
with the management of pounds and public ferries, the control 
over dispensaries, the provision of a proper water-supply and 
village sanitation. To the Local Boards, which work in snb- 
ordination to it, have been delegated the management of pounds 
and the administration of the sums allotted for the constructiou 
and repair of village roads, 

The District Board consists of 19 mombers, of whom U are 
elected, 8 are nominated and 5 are ev-officio members. The 
Statisticnl Appendix shows, for the ten years 1802-93 to 1901-02, 
the principal sources from which it derives ifs income, and the 
objects on which if is spent; and it will suffice here to say that 
its average annual income during the decade was Rs. 2,76,000, 
of which Rs. 1,92000 wete derived from Vrovincial fates, while 
the avorage expenditure was Rs. 2,738,000, of which Rs. 1,96,000 
were spent on civil works, Rs. 25,000 on education and Rs. 6,000 
on medical relic. Durmg the quinquennium 1895-96 to 1899. 
1900 the average annual income was Rs. 2,75,860 and the 
expenditure Rs. 2,79,070, und in the next five years they were 
Rs. 2,97,160 and Rs, 2,93,730 respectively. The total increaso of 
‘noome in the quinquennium 1900-01 to 1904-05 was Rs. 1,09,000 
and of expenditure Ra. 73,300. In 1904-J5 the Board had an 
opening balance of Rs. 68,680; its total income from al! sources 
was lis. 2,71,300, or 1 anna 7 pies per head of the population ; 
and the expenditure in the same year was Rs. 2,853,700. 

Here, as elsewhere, the Vrovincial rates form the principal 
source of income, bringing in Rs. 1,80,200; but the incidence of 
taxation is very light, amounting to only 1 anna per head of the 
populatiun—a figure lower than in any other district ofthe Patna 
Division oxcept Saran and Champaran. 
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By far the largest portion of the income of the District Board 
is spent on civil works, t.., the extension and maintenancé of 
communications, the upkeep of staging bungalows, the con- 
struction of buildings nd the provision of a proper wator-supply. 
Altogether Rs. 1,97,500 were expended on these works in 1904-05, 
of which over four-fifths was spent on the construction, improve- 
ment and repairs of roads. The immediate sdmiinetration of the 
roads is vested in the District Enginec:, and that officer ,is also 
responsible for the management and repair of the dai Bungalow 
at Muzaffarpu and of 4 inspection, bungalows and of 8 dék 
sheds The Board also controls 47 ferries and 179 pounds, which 
are generally luasgl out to the highest Bidder The area of each 
pound has been fixed at 4 square miles, and a large number are 
settled with indigo-planters. The number of pounds is greater 
than in any other district of the Division. and they are settled at 
an average rent of less than Rs. 80 Tho receipts from this 
source have decroased from’ ks. 6,767 in 1899-1900 to Rs. 6,457 
in 1904-05 The revenue from ferries, on the other hand, has 
risen from Rs, 31,605 to Rs. 37,120. 

After civil works, education oonstitutes the heaviest charge on 
the resources of the District Board, entailing an expenditure of 
Rs. 58,000, or nearly one-fifth of its total expenditure, in 1904-05, 
It employs an inspecting staff of 5 Sub-Inspeciors of schools and 
17 Inspecting Pandits, and maintains 4 Middle schools and aids 
four others, besides aiding 34 Uppu: Primary and 800 Lower 
Primary schools. Besides this, it awards scholurships tenable at 
the Bihar School of Engineering and pays the stipend of a 
student at the Bengal Veterinary College at Belgachia. 

For the relief of sickness it maintains one dispensary at Runi 
Saiyadpar and aids three others During the five years 1898-99 
to 1902-03, 5°62 per cent. of the available income, «.c., the income 
from other sources than road-cess, was spent on dispensaries ; 
only 2°8 per cent. of its ordinary income was spent on medical 
relief and sanitation in 1904-05—a proportion lower than in any 
other Bihar district. It also maintains twe Veterinary dispen- 
saries at Muzaffarpur and Sitamarhi, and, when necessary, 
deputes itinerant Veterinary Assistants to cope with outbreaks 
of epidemic diseases among cattle in the interior. 

It is reportea that the District Board works sutisfactorily and 
without friction, and administers the funds placed at its disposal 
with care and pfficiency. The members, as a general rule, take 
great interest in the working of the Board. and their advice in 
regard to local requirements and their co-operation, in connection 
with road repairs are always at the disposal of the Chairman, 
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The Local Boards of Hajipar and Sitamarhi have jurisdiction 
odrresponding, in each case, with that of the subdivisional charge 
of the same name. They consist of 9 members saqh, of whom 7 
are nominated by Government and 2“are éx-officio members, 
the system of eloction which obtains in many of the districts in 
Bengal not having been introduced. Tho powers of the two 
Local Boards are very limited, the management of village roads 
and pounds alone being entrusted to them,,but this work they 
do satisfactorily. 

There are four municipalitics in the district, viz, Muzaffarpur, 
Hgjipur, Lalganj and S:tamarhi. The {otal number of rate- 
payers is 11,654, out of & total urban populagion of 88,045, the 
ratio being 16: G4 per cent. as compared with the Divisional 
average of 17°7 per cent. The incidence of taxation varies from 
74 aunas in Hajipur to Re 1-5-11 per héad im Muzaffarpur, 
which is the most heavily taxed municipality in the Division. 
Statistics of tho recéipts and expenditure in each municipality 
dpring the years 1892-93 to 1901-02 will be found in the 
Statistical Appendix. The maintenance of roads, the improve- 
ment of drainage and the yovison of adequate conservanry 
arrangements are the chief demands on the municipal income. 

All the four municipalities are presided over by official 
Chairmen, and the relations between them and the executive 
aro generally satisfactory. It is reported, however, that the 
Jommissioners are apathetic, and with a few exceptions are 
content to ivave the work m the hands of the Chairmen and 
Vice-Chairmen. 

The Muzaffarpur Municipality vas established i ms 1864, and is 
administered by a municipal board consisting of 19 Commissioners, 
of whom 12 are elected, 6 are nominated and one is an ex officio 
meraber. The area within municipal limits is 6 square miles, 
divided into 6 wards, and the number of rate-payers is 7,289, or 
15°8 per cent. of the population. The average income during 
the five years 1805-96 to 1899-1900 was Rs. 67,020 and the 
expenditure Rs. 58,3@0 ; and in the next quinquennium they were 
Rs. 80,240 and Rs. 69,590 respectively. The total increase of 
income in the quinquennium 1900-01 to 1904-05 was Rs. 66,100, 
and of expenditure Rs. 50,000. During this period the muni- 
vipality has shown considerable enterprise in constructing a new 
market in tho ecsntre of the town and af septic tank, which haa 
recently been opened. In 1904-05 the income of the muniqipality 
was Its, 86,950, the main sources of income being the mate on 
holdings at’ 74 per cent. of their annual value, which yitlded 
Rs. 30,000, a latrine-tax assessed at 5 per cent. of ‘the anaual 
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value of the holdings, which brought in Rs. 16,000, and tolls on 
roads and ferries (Rs. 12,900). The incidence of taxation *was 
Re. 1-8-11 per head. ‘The expenditure amounted to Re. 73,180, 
the principal itéma being conservancy and publie works, which 
accounted for 388 and 25:4 por cent. respectively of the expen- 
diture. Besides this, the municipality paid the interest, and 
instalments of a loan of Rs. 70,000 granted -by Government 
some years previoysly. 

Hajipur was constituted a municipality in 1869, snd has a Hajipur. 
municipal board consisting of 13 members, of whom 9 are elected 
and 4 are nominated. The area within municipal limits is 10 
square miles, andthe number of raté-payers is 3,721, or 173 
per cent. of the total population. The average income during 
the five years 1895-96 to 1899-1900 was Rs. 10,350 and the 
expenditure Rs. 9,110; and in the next quinguennium they were 
Rs. 14,190 and Rs. 11,450 respectively. The total increase of 
income in the quinquennium 1900-01 to 1904-05 was Rs, 19,170, 
and of expenditure Rs. 11,690. In 1904-05 the income of the 
municipality was Rs. 14,506, the principal receipts beimg 
Rs. 9,090 realized from a tax en houses and lands at 7} per 
cent. of the annual value of the holdings; the total incidence 
of taxation was 7} annas per head of the population. The expen- 
diturs amounted to Hs. 11,290, the principal items being public 
works, which accounted for 32°) per c8nt. of the expenditure, 
general establishment (17:5 per cent), conservancy (17-3 per 
cent.) and medical relief (16:4 per cent.). 

Lalganj was constituted a municipality in 1869, und has a Lalganj. 
municipal board consisting of 11 Commissioners, of whom 10 are 
nominated and one is elected. The area within municipal limits 
is 10 square miles, and the number of rate-payers ig 2,022, or 
175 per cent. of the population. The average income during 
the five years 1895-96 to 1899-1900 was ls. 5,950 and the expen- 
diture Hs. 5,350; and in the next quinqucnnium they were 
Rs. 6,630 and ks. 5,720 respectively. The total increase of 
income in the quinqueunium 1900-01 to 1904-05 was Rs. 3,365, 
and of expenditure Rs. 2,860. In 1904-04 the incomo of the- 
municipality was Rs. 7,100, of which Rs. 5,120 were realized from 
a rate on holdings at 73} per cent. of their annual value; the 
incidence of taxation was annas 7-11 por head of the population. 
The expenditure amounted to Rs. 6,010, of which 30°9 per cent, 
was spent on public works, 21‘2 per cent. on conservancy and 
18°3 per cent. on general establishment. 

Sitamarhi was constituted a municipality in 1882, and has a sjtgmarbi. 
waunicipal board consisting of 12 Commissioners, of whom one is 
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an ex-officio member, the rest being nominated. The area within 
muriicipal limits is 5 square miles, and the number of rate-payers 
is 1,672, or 17°5 per cent. of the population. The average income 
during the five years 1895-96 to 1499-1900 was Rs. 10,860, and 
the expenditure Rs. 8,570; and in the next five years they were 
Ra. 12,480 and Rs. 9,670 respectively. The total increase of 
income in the quinquennium 1900-01 to 1904-05 was Rs. 7,875 
and Rg. 5,530 respectively. In 1904-05 the incbme of the 
municipality, was Rs. 16,815, of which Rs. 6,210 were derived 
from a tax on persons assessed according to their circumstances 
and property ; the incidence of taxation was annas 12-10 per 
head of the population. The expenditure wes Rs. 11,950, of 
whisk 40Y por cond, was spent on public works, 23°87 per ceut. 
on medical relief, and 13°53 per cent. on conservancy. It is 
reported that, owing to the energy of the Subdivisional Officer, 
who is Chairman of the Municipal Board, considerable improves 
ments have been effected in the roads and drainage, and steps 
arq being taken to provide the municipality with a suitable 
market in a central site. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 





EDUCATION. 


Tux advance of education among the people has been very rapid 
since the formation of the district in°1875. In that year there 
were 314 schools of all classes attended by 7,027 pupils; in 1885 
the number of schools had risen to 1,787 and the attendance to 
20,726 ; and in 1895 the schools numbered 1,796, and the pupils 
28,167. In the next decade, however, there was a falling off in the 
number of schools, and in the year 1900 they declined to 1,468 ; 
but the number of pupils under instruction rose to 38,248—a fact 
which indicates a remarkable rate of progress and clearly shows 
that the decrease in the schools was due simply to the fact that a 
number of small and inefficient institutions disappeared under the 
pressure of compctition. The percentage of boys under instruc- 
tion tu those of school-going age is now 18:2; there are 14 
children at school to every 1,000 of the population, and there is 
one school to every 2 square miles end to every 2°8 villages. 
The supervision of these schools, is entrusted to an inspecting 
staff consisting of a Deputy Inspector of Schools, 5 Sub-Lnspectors 
of Schools and 18 Guru Instructors. 
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the Hindus to grasp the advantages of education, the Muham- 
madans of Muzaffarpur contribute their fair share of the students 
attending the various schools. In the year 1885 the number of 
Muhammadans under instruction in all classes of schools was 
2,371, and their percentage to the total number of scholars was 
11-4; in 1894-95 the aggregate was 4,757 with a percentage of 
16°8; and in 1904-05 it rose to 4,838, but the percentage fell 
to 126. It appears therefore that, though there has been a great 
educational awakening among the Muhammadans, the rate of 
progress has in recent years not been as rapid as among the 
Hindus. The ratio of Muselmin boys under instruction is etill, 


The account of Edocation in Musaffarpus has been contabbuted by Mr. W, 
Billing, Inspector of Qchools, Patus Division. 
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however, higher than the proportion of Muhammadans to the 
total population (12-26 per cent.). 

The only college in the district is the Bhumihar Brahman 
College at Muzaffarpur. This college was cstablished as the late 
Nawab Imdad Ali Khan’s Society High School, with a trust fund 
of Rs. 50,000 contributed by the Bhumihar Brahman Sabha ; it 
was affiliated to the Caleutta University as a second-grade college 
in 1899; and it was raised to the status of a*first-grade college 
in 1900, The institution is maintained at a monthly cost of 
Rs. 814, of which Rs. 306 are derived from fees, the remainder 
boing contributed by Baku Langat Singh. In the year 1899 
thore were 69 students on the rolls, and the number has now risen 
to 105. 

For twenty years after the formation of the district, Muzaf- 
farpur contained only one High School, but the number rose to 
four in 1895 and to five in 1905. Three of these aro situated 
at Muzaffarpur, viz., the Zila School with 264 students, the 
Bhumihar Brahman Collegiate Svhool (326 pupils), and the 
Mukorjea’s Seminary (342 pupils) ; the other two schools ara at 
the outlying subdivisional head-quarters, Llajipur and Sitamarhi, 
and have an attendance of 129 and 218 respectively. Tho average 
cost of cducating each pupil is Rs. 11-1-9 and Rs. 18-4-10 
respectively in tho Bhumihar Brahman Collegiate School and 
the Mukerjea’s Seminary, which are both private institutions ; 
it is Rs. 31-15-7 in the Zila School, a Government institu- 
tion ; while .n the Hajipur and Sitamarhi Schools, which are 
aided by Government, the cost is Rs, 24-11-6 and Rs. 22-7.4 
respectively. 

The second class of secondary schools consists of the Middle 
English Schools, .«,, schools teaching up to the Middle Scholar- 
ship examination, in which English forms part of the recognized 
course of studies. The number of these schools rose from 6 in 
1880 to 8 in 1885, declined to 7 in 1895, and remained at that 
number in 1905; while the attendance increased from 408 in 
1880 to 607 in 1885, declined to 478 in 1895 and to 353 in 1905. 
Two of these institutions are in the town of Muzaffarpur, viz., the 
Methodist Mission Girls’ School, which is aided by Government, 
and the Dharma Samaj School, which is sided by the Munici- 
pelity. Of the remaining five schools, four, aided by the District 
Board, are situated in the interior of the district ; and one in 
the head-quarters station is unaided. 

The number of Middle Vernacular Schools, i... schools whieh 
teach up to the Middle Scholarship, but in which the. vernacular 
is the only recognized course of studies, was 18 in 1880. It fell 
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to 8 in 1885, and remamed unaltered in 1895, but again declined 
to 7 in 1905. All these schools are situated in the intérior 
of the district. , One, at Lalganj, is managed by Government, 
four are under the direct management of the District Board, and 
two are maintained by the Darbhanga Raj. The attondance in 
schools of this olaas lias been steadily declining since 1880, when 
it was 769, falling to 594 in 1485, to 510 in 1895, and to 352 
in 1905. The deorease in the attendance, wcompanied as.it is by 
a corresponding rise in the attendance in High Schools, which 
increased from 283 in 1880 to 1,279 im L905, points to a growing 
preference for higher education among the class for which Middle 
English schools are infended—a preference duo presumably to a 
rise in the standard ot living and to the higher market value of 
an Knglish education There are 8 Middle scholurships allotted 
to the district, of which 2 are resorved for Muhammadans,” . 

In 1880 there were 2,432 primary schools. which declined to paimany 
1,765 in 1885 and to 898 in 1895, but rose to 1,083 in 1905, Bpuca- 
The decrease in the number of schools in 1885 was duo to the” 
introduction in that year of the rule that pdtishdlas having only 
tive boys or only such boys as wére reluted tc the teachers were to 
be excluded from the returns. Botween the years 1885 and 1895 
a similar rule that schools with less than 10 pupils should receive 
no aid from public funds again caused a serious falling off in the 
number of primary schuols. The increaso between the years 
1895 and 1905 was due to the aolition of the system of payment 
by results and the revival of the slipendiary system under which 
the teacher ef a primary school rceives a fixed monthly stipend, 
in addition to allowances, paid towards the close of the financial 
year, according to the general condition of the school, the quali- 
fications of the teachers and the ciréumstances of the locality. 
Though there was a continual decline in the number of primary 
schools from the year 1880 to 1895, there was on the other hand 
a continued progiess in the attendance, which rose from 18,682 
in 1880 to 19,209 in 1880, to 19,745 in 1895, and to 31,890 in 
1905. tis noteworthy that during the last decade the number 
of pupils receiving instruction in primary schools has nearly 
doubled--a result due mainly to these schools having become more 
attractive of late years in consequence of- the intreduotion of the 
Kindergaeten systom of teaching. Of 41,890 pupils studying 
in primary schools on the 3iet March 1905, 28,968 were Hindus, 
2,903 were Muhammadans, and 19 were native Christians. The 
cost of edugating each pupil was Re. 1-3-9 from public funds and 
Re. 2-6-0 from all sources. There are 6 Upper Primary and 34 
Lowar Primary scholarships for boys. 
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Prior to 1895 there was no special school in the district, but 
in that vear three such schools, with 134 pupils, were returned 
for tho first time; and the number rose to-14 with 282 pupils in 
1905. Of these, three are Guru-training schools (one in each 
of the subdivisions), which have recently been opened for the 
training of ywrus for primary schools ; the remaining institutions 
are recognized Sanskrit to/s, which prepare candidates for the First 
and Second Sanskrit examinations of the Bihar Sarskfit Sanjiban. 
The most important of those is- the Dharma Samaj School in 
Muzaffarpur, which also prepares candidates for the Title exam- 
ination, It has five Pandits on its staff, and receives a grant-in- 
aid from Government, the remainder of the cost being met from 
subscriptions. All the students of {bis school receive their educa- 
tion free of cost, and most of them ate Brahmans. 

* There was uo girls’ school in the district prior to 1885; but 
in 1880, 49 girls, and in 1885, 188 girls attended boys’ schools. 
Between 1885 end 1895, 12 girls’ schools were opened, and the 
number of girls attending them was 205. Besides these, there 
were 485 girls receiving instruction in boys’ schools, so that the 
total number ot girls under instrtetion in 1895 was 690. In the 
decade ending with the 8ist March 1905, there wore 33 schools 
for girls in the district with 672 girls on the rolls. The most 
important of these is the Methodist Mission Girls’ School in the 
town of Muzuffarpur, which is attended solely by native Christian 
girls ; it receives a prant-in-aid ols. 77a month from Govern- 
ment, In addition to the girls in female schools, there are 1,532 
girls in boys’ schools (1,488 in public and 44 in private institu- 
tions); and the total number of girle under instruction is thus 
2,204, nearly all of whom read in Lower Primary schools. 

There is no prejudice against girls being taught by a male 
teacher, provided that fe is a resident of the same village: nor is 
there any objection to boys and girls of tender years reading 
together. Until recently, only the Mission Girls’ School had 
female teach: rs on ifs staff, the teachers of all other girls’ schools 
being males; but a pathsha/a for native girls, called the Chapman 
Pathshala after the District Judge, has recently boen opened in 
Muzaffarpur town with a femalo teacher. This school has about 
50 girls on its rolls, the majority of whom are Bengalis, and 
is at present supported solely by subscriptions and donations. 
Its aim is to teach the Upper Primary course, and it is intended 
to raise it gradually to the Middle standard. For,the house-to- 
house teaching of respectable females, two lady tegchers have 
boen sanotioned for the town of Muzaffarpur: one for the Hindu 
and the other for the Muhummadan community. There are two 
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model girls’ schools in the*district—one at Gangaya in the head- 
quarters subdivision and the other at Sursand in the Silamarhi 
subdivision ; the one-had 39 and the other 81 pupils on the 
rolls in 1905. ‘There are two Lowef Primary scholarships created 
by the Distr.ct Board spocially for girls, in addition to the 
Government scholarships :oferred to aboyp. 

The eapansion of female educstion of late years has been 
very remarkable,and is due to the introduction of a systom of 
administration suited to the social customs and requirements of 
the country as well as to a greater outlay of public funds. 

There aro three hostels in the town of Muzaffarpur—one in Hogre1s 

connection with the Mission Gurls’ Middle* English School, ik 
anothe: belonging {o the Mission Boys’ Uppor Primary Schcolina 
and a third attached to the Pharma Samaj Sauskrit School, having ¥ousss. 
34, 19, and 15 inmates respectively. The first two are under 
missionary managemcnt, and are properly supery ised. In addi- 
tion to these, ieee aic two boarding-houses in the mofussil—one 
attached to the Jaintpur Middle English School, and the other to 
the Baghi Sanskiil Zo/, with 17 and 15 inmates respectively. 
They are supported ontirely Wy subscriptions paid by the leading 
men of the ucighbourhood. It is ynder contemplation to estab- 
lish boarding-houses in connection with the Zila School and the 
Sitama:hi High English School In the interior, where almost 
all the boys live with their parents o1 recognized guardiane, 
boarding-houses are not needed. 
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Bairagnia.—A. village in the Sitamarhi subdivision situated 
on the Nepa) frontier on the’east bank of the Lal Bakya river in 
26° 44’ N. and 85° 20’. Population (1901) 2,405. Bairagnia, 
which is the terminus of a branch of the Tirhut State Railway, is 
a large grain and oil-seed depot of growing importance, where 
the doalers of the plains meet the hillmen, and the Nepal trade 
changes hands. : 

Bakhra.—A village in the south-east corner of the head- 
quarters subdivision, situated <2 miles south-west of Muzaffarpur 
Population (1901) 2,993. It contuins a police outpost, saltpeire 
store, two schools and some tomples, and is the residence of a 
family of influential land-holders said to be the descendants of 
the Sudur Wanungos of Pihar. The large indigo factory of 
Saraiya is situated a short distance to the oast on the banks of 
the Baya river, across which the Chapra road is carried on 
a fine bridge of 3 arches. In the aljoining village of Kolhua 
is an intercsting group of remains, consisting of a pillar crowned 
by a lion, a stupa and uncient tank. he pillar now goes by 
ths name of the Bakhra pillar, probably because jt was described 
as such in 1835 by Mr. Stephenson, who appears to have been one 
of the first to bring it to notice. For a description ‘of these 
remains, see the article on Basarh. 

Bariarpur.—A village in the head-quarters subdivision, 
situated on tho Niin, 14 miles south-east of Muzaffarpur. This 
is one of the largost villages in tho district, its population being 
returned in 1901 at 9,121. It contains a large bazar at -which 
markets are held thriov a week. ; 

Basantpur.—A large villagg in the south-west of the head- 
quarters subdivision, close to the main road leading from 
Lalganj to Sahibganj, and a short distance to the south of Paro. 
Population (1901) 5,312. The Kewalpura cutwork of the Saraiya 
indigo factory is situated o little to the north of the village. 

Basarh.— Village in tho north-west corner of the Hajipur 
subdivision, situated 20 miles north-west of Hajipur in 26° 59° N. 
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and 85° 8’ E. Populatiom(1901) 3,527. Basarh has been identi- 
fied with the ancient Vaisali, the capital of the poworful cénfed- 
eracy of the [ichellavis. It was thrice visited by Buddha ; 
it was the scene of the second great Buddhist Council; and it long 
remained a stronghold of Buddhism. Vaisali was equally sacred 
to the Jains as the Lirthplace of Byddha’s contemporary and 
rival, Vardhamana Mahavira, tre founder of Jainism. For a 
more detailed agcount of its history,see Chapter II, 

Little is now left to recall its ancient greatness, tite principal 
remains consisting of a huge mound hnown locally a» the fort 
(garh) of Raja Visal: the “close correspondence of the name of 
this eponymous Jocal chiitain with the name of the aty is 
obvious. The following deseription of the remains, as they 
existed in 1871, is slightly condensed irom Ggneral Cunning- 
ham’s account :—“ The remains consist, of a large descrted fort, 
and a ruined brick sttips, The fort is a lurge brick-covered 
mound of earth, with round towers at the four corners; and 
the whole is surrounded by a ditch The ruined ramparts 
along tho edge, and four towors at the corners, are somowhat 
higher than the mass of the ntound, which has a gencral olevation 
ot from 6 to 8 fect above the country. The main entrance was 
in the middle of the south face, where there stil exists a broad 
embankment across the ditch, a well as a passage through the 
rampart. In the northern face there was probably only a postern 
gate, as thero is no passage through the rumpart, and no trace of 
any embankment across the ditch, excepting the fact that tho only 
dry part gf the ditch is on this face. The only building within 
the fort is a small brick temple of modern date. 

“ Outside the south-west angle of the fort, and about 1,000 feet 
distant, thero is a ruined mound of solid brickwork, 28 feet 8 
inches In height above the fields. The whole ol the top has been 
levelled for the reception of Musalman tombs, of which the 
largest, ascriled to Mir Abdal, 18 said to be 500 years old. On 
the south edge of the mound there is « maguificent wide-sprosding 
banyan tree, supported on numerous trunks, which shades the 
whole of the tombs. On the same side also a flight of steps 
lead§ down to the village of Basarh. This brick mound is the 
ruin of cne of the stiipas or golid towers of Vaisali, of which 
go many are deseribed by fecon Tsiang. ‘Both within and 
without and all round the tuwn of Vausali,’ says he, ‘the sacred 
monuments are so many that it would be difficult 10 enumerate 
them’. It is much to be regretted that the presence of the 
Mumlman tombs on the top of this ancient stiipa effectually 
precludes any attempt at excavation, An annual fair is held at 
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the Basari: stiipa in the month of Ubait, when many thousands 
of pebple’ assemble at the shrino of Mir Abdal. As the oocur- 
rence of this fair is regulated by the solar reckoning of the 
Tlindus and not by the lunar year of the Muhammadans, I 
conclude that the fostival was established long before the time 
of the Musalman saint. I would, therefore, as the fair is held 
beside the 1uived sttipa, connect the festival with some celebration 
in honvur,of Buddha, or of one of his disciples. ”’, 

N neteen yours later Gereral Cunningham found that the 
walls had entirely disappoared, but the ramparts and ditches 
still remuined. Tho fort now forms an elevated piece of lend, 
of oblong shape, almost one mile in circumference. The longest 
sides run fiom north to south, ehout 1,700 feet long, and the 
shorter ones frye east ta west, about SOO feet in length. It 
is surrounded by a ditch 124 feet broad, where water still exists 
in some places, but the land is almost entirely under cultivation, 
‘the height of the pleteau from the bottom of the ditch is 15 
feet on the average. The surface of tho fort is undulating, with 
a well-marked dep depression a hitle north of the centre, and 
with two smaller depressions running through the centre, from 
poith to south and from cast to west. To the south, an 
embankment still exists, evidently the remains of the high road 
leading to the fot. Thoe are’ many holes in the surface made 
by the villagers digging for bricks or secking treasure, but there 
are no surtave indications of any structural remains. In the 
south-western corner stands a modern temple containing some 
curious brass images, and the ground round it has been fenced 
off and is cultivated by the priests. A modern temple west 
of the village, near the tank called the Bawan DPokhar, contains 
some medieval statues said to haye been dug out of the tank. 
In the veighbourhood are several fine sheets of water‘and a 
large number of small tanks. ‘Logul tradition states that there 
were once 52 tanks, and that Basirh was the residence of the 
Puranioc Bali Raja. Vishuu appeared here in his fourth incarna- 
tion in the shape of a dwarf, and asked the Bali Raja for as 
much ground as he could cover with his three feet. Two feet 
covercd the heaven and earth, and the third he placed on” the 
head of the Bali Raja, and sent him to hell as a punishment for 
his overweoning pride. The natives of the place say that the 
“Lawan pokhar ” or 52 tonks mark the scene of this ocourrenes. 
General Cunningham however points out that the abundance of 
tanks is a common feature of Buddhist sites. 

Fixcavations were carried out in the fort by Doctor Bloch, 
Archeological Surveyor, Bengal Circle, in 1904, and remains of 
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masonry buildings were fouud in every place explored. Some of 
them were just below tho surface and did not go furthér than a 
few fect ; theso buildings cannot have been very old, and afford 
some evidences ot the place hoving been inhab‘ted only a few 
centuries ago, Others, which were found at a depth of about 5 
feet, reaching generally as far as 9 or 10 feet dewn, probably 
represent the iemains of the rvined buildings seen by iuen 
Tsiang in the 7th century A.1). There is evidence that, they go 
back to at least 800 A.D., but they may have been ‘still older. 
The foundations of the old buildings only have remained, and 
they show that as » rule the rooms and chambers were remarkably 
small. The floors were of concrete ‘with a Javer of bricks; the 
houses themselves were tiled; and the toy of the roof mast have 
been crowned by small pinnacles. All the buildings disvovered 
wore secular, and no remains of { mples yere found. Ashes and 
small fragments of burnt wood were found on all sides, and there 
is every probability that the pluco was sucked and plundered. 

The mos interesting discovay was a lurge quantity of 
inscribed seals, over 700 in number. Nearly all were dis: ovored 
in a room which was in all peobability used for the deposit of 
refuse, as they were found mixed up with bioken pottery, bones, 
burnt rice, ashes and other rubbish. Theso scals were originally 
attache! to letters cr other literary documents, which muat 
have decayed quickly in the damp soil. They belonged partly, 
to officials partly to private peisens, generally bankers and 
merchants, many of whom belonged to mercantile guilds; and 
they were ontirely secular with the exception of one laring tho 
mark of a linga with a tri on cach side, which is clearly the 
seal of a temple. Probably this seal bears the oldest figur: of a 
linga which has as yet been found India. Like the rest of the 
seals, it “dates back to the 4th or 5th century A.D. It os a 
matter of some loca! interest that the ancient name of Tirhut, 
Tirabhukti, occurs on two of the seals. 

At Kolhua, ° miles to the north-west of Basarh, there cre 
more remains, all situxted on a low mound one mile to the south- 
east of the village of Vakhra. ‘These consist of a stone pillar 
surmounted by a lion, a ruined stapa of solid brick, on old 
tank, and some small eminences marking the site of ancient 
buildings These remains clearly correspond with the account of 
the remains to the north-west of Vaisali given by ILiuen Tsiang. 
“To the north-west,” he saya, “there was a stiipa built by Asoka, 
and a stoné pillar, 50 or 60 feet in height, crowned by a licn. 
To the sohth of the pillar there was a tank, which had been 
dug for the use of Buddha, when he dwelt in this place, Ata 
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short distance to the west of the tank there was a second stiipa, 
on the-sfot where the monkeys had offered honey to Buddha. At 
the north-west corner of the tank theres was a statue of a 
monkey.” At Kolhua there is still the lion pillar crowned by a 
lion ; north of it is the br'ck stiipa built by Asoka ; and to the 
south is an ancient brick-faced tank, now callod Ram-kund, which 
evidently is the monkey tank so famous in the history of Buddha, 
Traces of the minor sttipas, which Hiuen Tsiang mentions close 
to if, are’still to he found in a number of broken bricks cover- 
ing the ground south of the-tank. The only difference between 
his account and the existing remaing is in the height of the lion 
pillar, which is little more than 45 feet above water level, but the 
difference is due to tho fact that it has sunk several fect in the 
sand. 

The pillar consists qf a monolith supporting a square pedestal, 
on which is a lion carved in stone ; the shaft, which is a single 
block of polished sandstone, now stands about 22 feet hich, and 
the remainder is below ground owing to the acoumulation of 
rubbish round it. The statue on the top represents a lion, seated 
facing the north, with his mouth open as if snarling and his 
tongue slightly protruding. It appears to be undoubtedly one 
of the six great monolithic pillars erected by Asoka to mark the 
different stages of the journey to Nepal which he undertook in 
the 21st year of his reign (249 B. C), in order to visit some 
of the holy sites of Buddhism. It bears no insoription, but has 
been seribbled over by modern visitors; this vandalism is n¢ 
new feature, as one such rudely chiselled scrawl was left in 
1792 by Reuben Burrow, a distinguished mathematician and 
astronomer, and one of the earliest members of the Asiatié Society 
of Bengal. 

Qn the low mound close by, which marks the remains of 
the Asoka stiipa, some Buddhist statues of the Pala period are 
enshrined within a modern brick temple, the best of which is a 
large image of Buddha seated, wearmg a crown and necklace ; 
this image was dug up in an adjoining field. T'o the west of the 
pillar are two carthen mounds, called Bhim Sen’s baskets, while 
the pillar itself is known locally as Bhim Son’s 24/At or club. 
There arc other mounds in tng neighbourhoud, and extensive 
remains representing the ruins of Vaisali are sosttered all over 
the country for several miles :ound, For further information, 
see Archmological Survey Reports, Vol. I, pp. 54—64, and Vol. 
XVI, pp. 6—16 and #9~93; and Reports of the Afchsological 
Surveyor, Bengal Circle, for 1901-02 and 1903-04. Also Vaieali 
by Vincent A. Smith, J. R. A. 8., 1902 
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Bela Muchhpakauni,—A village and police outpost in the 
north-east of the Sitamarhi subdivision, situated on the Srontier 
about a mile to the, west of the Murha, a tributary of the Dhaus 
river. The driginal name of the village is said to have been only 
Bela, and the epithet Muchhpakauni was addcd on account of the 
bad quality of the water, as it is anid that any one drinking it 
for some time will have his moustaches (muchh) turned grey. 
Khanwa,.a little to the north, is a large trade dopot; and at 
Sarkhandi Bhifa, 2 2 miles to the onl of tho Marha, a tonsiderable 
trade in grain, cloth and salt is carried on with Nepal. The 
latter is one of the largest villages im tho district, having a 
population of 6,176. 

Belsand.—A large village in the Sitamarhi subdivision, 
situated on the east bank of the Old Baghmeti, ahout 27 miles 
north-west of Muzaffarpur, on the Muzattarpu:-Sitamarhi road, 
and 13 miles from Sitamarhi. Poptlation (1901) 4,205. It 
contains a police station, primary vernucular school and indigo 
factory. 

Charaut.—A village close to the eastern boundary of the Siti. 
marhi subdivision, about & 1yiles north-east of Lupri. With a 
population of 8,947 rouls. it*is one of the largest villages in the 
district. It contains a religious establishmeat subordinate to the 
meth or monastery at Mat:hani m Nepal, the Mahanth of which 
is one of the richest land-owners in the distnet. The tradition 
relates that more than dwo centuries a@e a Vaishnava, named 
Sti Ram Balaji, went to Janakpur in Nepal from Jaipur. When 
returning home, he was struck by the serene and silunt grandeur 
of the forest where the village of Matihani at prosent stands, und 
determined to spend the remuindes of jis days {here in religious 
meditation. He found a Moly tank from whieh King Janaka 
had taken earth for his sacrificial altars, aud on its bank he 
erected a hut. The fame of his sanctity soon spread, and the 
rich and powerful flocked {o do him service. The ltaja of Noupal 
gave him four villages, a temple dedicated to Janahiji (Sita) wag 
built soon after, and the Vaishneva assumed the title of Mahanth, 
The first few incumbeuts were given extensive grants of land by 
the Raja of Nepal, and the third, Jai Kishun, having received in 
1751 a grant of the villages of Charaut and Madhurapur in this 
district frum the Maharaji of Darbhanga, founded a math at 
the former place. The present Mahanth «f Charaut has beon 
deprived of his possessions in Nepal. Being suspected of con- 
nivance at‘a murder, he incurred the Nepal Darbar’s displeasure, 
and was*anested, but e:caped to Pritish territory. The Darbar 
passed en order depriving him of his Mahanthship of Matihani 
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and Cheraut, aud applicd for his extradition. This, however, 
was not granted, and though his possessions in Nepal have been 
lost, he still rules at Charaut. 

Deokali—A village in the Sitamarhi subdivision situated 
cn the Bolsand-Sitamarhi road, 4 miles east of Sheobar and 11 
milos west of Sitamarhi. The village contains a group of temples 
pituated in a large couft-yard standing at the top of a great 
mound ; the latter is asconded by a long flight of steps leading 
from a fine lake stretohjng for } mile below. “lis mound is 
culled Draupadagarh, and local tradition afiirms that it was the 
fort of Drupada, the father of Draupada, whose story 1s enshrined 
in the Mahabharata. The principal templo, which contains a 
larze black stone lingam, is called Bhubuneswar; and the people 
attribute a fabulous agg to it. A fair io held here on the Sivaratn. 
or last day of the waning moon of Phagun (February-March), 
Se algo Records Arch. Strv Ind. Vol. XVJ, pp. 29-80. 

Hajipur subdivision.—Southern subdivision of the district, 
lying between 25° 29’ and 26° 1’ N., and 85° 4’ and 85° 39’ E., 
and extending over 79% square miles. The subdivision was 
formed in 1865, and is divided. into throe thinas—lILajipur, 
Lalganj and Mehuwa. Ii contains 1,412 villages and two towns, 
Hajipur, its head-quarters, situated at the confluence of the 
Gandak with the Ganges, and Lalganj on the Gandak. The 
population rose from 714,079 in 1891 to 718,181 in 1901; of 
these 654,180 are Llindus, 63,931 are Muhanmadans, and 65 are 
Christians. Tho density of the population is 900 to the square 
mile; tho average numbor of villages and houses per square 
mile is 1:77 and 176 respectively ; and the average population of 
each village is 485. 

The subdivision was long the odntre of Muhammadan supre- 
macy, and its Musalman rulers bave left many tiuces of their 
rule. “It is studded with villages and towns bearing Muham- 
madan names, showing how completely they had identified them- 
selves with the places of their conquest. They not only lived in 
them, bat reparcelled the lands, giving them their own national 
names; they not only built new cities, towns and villages, but 
re-pamed those in existence. About 05 per cont. of the villages in 
the Hajipur subdivision bear names of Muhammadan origin,”* 
<§ Hajipur town.—Head-quarters fown of the subdivision of the 
same name, situated on the eastern bank of the Gandak, a short 
distance above its confluence with the Ganges, opposite Patna, 
m 25 41’ N. and 85° 42’ K. The population rose from 22,306 
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in 1872 to 25,078 in 1881, but fell again to 21,487 in 1891 
and to 21,398 in 1901; of theso 17,611 wero ITindus and 3,765 
Muhammadans. It lies on the main line of the Tirhut State 
Railway, which ‘runs west fron Kutihar, ond is also connected 
by a direct brauch with Muzaffarpur town; and its position on 
the railway and its command of water tigffic in thice directions 
make the town of considerable commercial importance. 

Hajipur was founded by ILaji Ilyas v/s Shims-ud-din, Llyas, 
king of Bengal between 1315 and 1358 A. D., whe strettethened 
the town with a large fort, of which the ramparts are’still visible, 
It was long the head-quarfer -of the Bengal Governois of Bihar 
and was a place of gicat importince: iidecd the town is said to 
have extended as far as Mehnir, 2u miles to tho cast, and to a 
village called Gadai-Sarai + miles {othe nomh. it feured con- 
spicuously in the history of the struggles between Akbar and his 
rebellious Afghan governors oF Benzal, being besieged and cape 
tured by the imyerial tioofis in 1or2 and again in Lotd; but 
after the tiensfer of the scat of goverument fo Patni, it lot its 
former amportanee. Jn 1572 the Afzhin r-bels seized the town, 
but were driven ont of it by Muziffiae Khin, one of Akbar’s 
generals; and only two yerrs afforwards, the news came that 
Datid Khan, the son of Siaiman Miran, had assumed the titie 
of hing, aud destroycd the fat at Patna. A sian waa sent 
from Delhi to Khan Ikhanin ordcring him to pumsh Datid, and 
to subdue Bihar ; and w numer of Gucit tint, who had remuined 
loyal to the Mughals, were ordered to assist bum. Meanwhile, 
Daiid had taken refuge in the fort of Hyipur, to which the 
imperial foros laid siege, On hearing thie, Akbar himself set 
out for Patna; and on his arrival, detcrmine] fo reduce [ajipur. 
Awed by the presence of the imperial army, J)aiid sued for peace, 
when Akbat, unwilling to gain a cheap victory over one why had 
aspired to independence, is sad to have magnanimously sout an 
offer to accept one of the three following means of deciding to 
whose dominions BiLir should be aunexcd He invited [atid to 
put the matter to the test by a sinzlo combat, or to depute 
a wrestler who s! ould meet an imperial wresthr, or to send a 
fighting elephant which should cope with an imperial animal: 
whichever alternutise he chose, victory should be declared to 
belong to the side whcse combatant won. The story goes on 
to say that wlule this parleying was going on owing to Daiid’s 
hesitation, Akpar took possersion of the Hajipur fart by a 
sudden move, nd at the same time attacked Daina. A force of 
8,000 men Was sent over, and Raja Gajapati, zamindar of 
Hajipur, was ordered to support the troops. The rebels |were 
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defeated ; Fateh Khan Barha, the gommander of the fort, was 
slain, with many of his soldiers ; and their heads were sent to 
Daiid as a grim and significant warning. Five days afterwards 
Dand fied to Bengal and Orissa, where he was defeated and finally 
obliged to conclude peace. 

There are few buildings to commemcrate the former power of 
the Muhammadans, but the names of the different mahalas or 
wards have clearly a Moslem character. For example Khataktoli, 
Lodipur, Yusafpur, etc., distinctly point to “the Khatak-Lodi, 
and Yusafzai clans of Afghans living in therh; while Mufti 
Mahala bears evidence to the large number of Kazis, or Muftis, 
necessary for the administration of the religious law. Similarly, 
the suburban wards of Maniyarpur (inhabited by those who set 
stones and carved on ietals), Jawahir Told (inhabited by 
jewellors), Chhipi Tola (inhabitid by those who stamped patterns 
on cloth, ete.) bear witness to tle former wealth and fashion of 
ajipur. The grave of [Haji Ilyas himself is still pointed out 
to the south-east of the Gandak Bridge, and is held in great 
veneration by both the Musalman end Hindu inhabitants of the 
town. It is visited by large numbers of pilgrims from the dis- 
trict, especially women, who, it’is said, obtain the fulfilment of 
their wishes by propitiating the saint, and come in crowds with 
votive offerings. A large gathering, or meld, is also held near 
the tomb annually, in January, presumably on the anniversary 
of the Tlaji’s death.* 

The remains of the old fort stand close by on high ground 
lying along the bank of the Gandak; and inside the enclosure 
is an old mosque, tho Jama Masjid, which an itscription over 
the stone gateway shows to have been built in 1587 by Maksus 
Shih. Tradition says that over each doorway there was an 
inscription in a different language; that in Arabic over the 
front doorway is now much defaced and almost illegible; that 
mentioned above, which is in Hindi but in the Persian character, 
is curious, because it contains allusions to Hindu gods. The 
mosque is crowned with three rounded domes, the centre oue 
being the largest. They are built of hurizontally-placed rows of 
stones, each row forming a circle, and each circle being more 
contracted than the one immediately below it, until the keystone 
is reached, which is circular, It is built almost entirely of Hindu 
materials, and apparently stands on an old Hindu site, for the 
stones still retain their old cramp-holes and even some portions 
of the iron cramps. There ig also a sarai or rest:house withiu 
the limits of the fort, which was built about 60 years ago for the 
accommodation of the late Sir Jang Bahadur on the occasion of 
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his visits from Nepal. This sara: encloses a Buddhist temple, a 
double-storied building with some carvings of an indecent 
character on the wood-work. It is surmounte! by a gilt bell, 
which gives it a picturesque appearance. There aro no other 
buildings calling for mention, excopt the temple of Ram Chandra 
to the west of the town, u building of nqarchitectural pretensions, 
which is uoteworthy only because of the tradition thet Rama 
stayed here whep on his way to Janakpur ‘Iwo sites, named 
Ramchura and Rambhadr, are said to mark the places where he 
stopped on his journey northwards.+ [Sic also Reports A. 8.1, 
Vol, XVI. and an article ‘Od some names of places in Behar,’ by 
Mr John Chnitian, Calcutta Review, January 1591.) 

Hazrat Jandaha.—A village in the Uajrpur subdivision, 
20 miles cast of Hajipur and 9 miles north of Mchnar It is a 
local mart of some importance, the piincipal asticle of commerce 
being tobacco. The name of the place is derived from a cunous 
legend, of which the tolléwing account is takhon from an article 
“On some names of places in Behar,” by Mi. John Christian, 
Calcutta, Review, Vol. XCII, 1891. The revered Musulman saint, 
whose tomb is still pointed gut at Jluzrat Jaudaha, and who 
gave the name to tho place and the river that flows yast it, was 
known as Diwan Shah Al It is said that one hot summer 
day he felt very thirsty, and asked a by-stander to fetch him 
some water. The min was rrde enough to reply that there was 
no water to be had close by; whereupou ‘he Shab got very angry, 
and in his anger called on the waters to flow that way, saying 
Biah (Persian), “come.” Immediately, a river began to approach 
the place, cutting away the intervenig land and causing devaste- 
tion and rum to thousands of villages as it advanced. ‘This so 
terrified the neighbouring people that they cvme in @ body and 
implored the Shah to have pity on them and cause the river to 
spare their lands. He then called out Jandah, “do not drown,” 
and the river stopped encroaching and began to flow quietly in its 
present channel. ‘Thus the river was callod Bava and the town 
Jandaha. Why the venerated samt should have invoked the 
river in Persian and forbidden its approach in Bihari is not 
explained. This Diwan Shah Ali was himself the subject of a 
miracle, performed on him in his infancy by his uncle, who 
was equally remarkable for his miraculous powers. His name 
was Makhdum Shah Abul Fateb, and he lived in Hajipur, where 
his tomb is still pointed out. It is said that, on ong occasion, 
during one of his fits of ecstasy, which lasted for long periods, he 
threw his nephew, Shah Ali, who was only six days old, into 
the river Gandak, calling on the rver saint, Khwaja a to 
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educate him and take oare of him; thet after six years, when he 
had gecovered froin his eostatic mood, his mother told him what he 
had done, and what a grievous injury he had céuled to his brother 
and sister-in-law, who hid never coas d bewailing the loss of their 
only child. Thereupon Makhdum Shah told her not to grieve, 
and, going to the mver, said: “ Khwaja Khizr, give me back 
my nephew, whom I commited to your care ix years ago” On 
this, the mver began to rell, and out came tue boy, roled and 
jewelled hkea prince, Though young, he was tl oroughly conver- 
sant with all the rehgious lana, and aiterwar ls becan e the famous 
Hazrat Shah Ati from whom Hazrat Jandaha got 1s name. 

Jaintpur.— A villago in the head-quarters subd:vision situat- 
ed 64 miles north-east of Paro snd 16 miles west of Muzattarpur. 
The village contains a lage math «r Hi du monastery, the head 
(Mahanth) of which ss one of the laiges land-vwners in Tirbut. 
The Mahanths of Jaintpur me Banagis, who are forbidden to 
marry, and successicn passcs to the hea discrple The nucleus of 
the e-tate wa~ a» wharart ot Ranpir Balls grinted by tle zamin- 
dars of Sain, near Kanti, to their gvuw tirthian Sun al Das. 
The guia speedily beg in to acquire o her proputy, mcdudiag the 
extensive T'ajpur éa/uka, aud jus growin, riches nearly cost Lim 
his life. Tradition rclates that on one occasion, when he went 
to Sain with a large sum of money, bis disripes secretly 
determined to make away with lim and possiss themselves of 
his wealth. One of the Sain ladies informed Lal Das of the 
plot thet had buen hatched against him, whereupon he fled 
towards Hajipur. neither halting nor eating day and night. On 
approaching IIajipur, a voice called to him from the tall grass by 
the roadside. He paid no heed at first, but the voice continued to 
cal], and always from a direction in udvance of him. At length, 
he enquired impaticntly, “Who calls me from thé grass?” 
Thereupon, the voice compluined that he had not been worship- 
ped and fed on the previous day. Lal las, searching in the 
grass, found the idol of Damodarji, the family deity whom he 
had hitherto worshipped regularly, and took it up and conveyed 
it to Patna, where he founded a temple for its worship. The 
temple stands to this day, and some villages of the Jaintpur 
estate are set apait for its endowment. 

Jauri-dih.—-A name, meaning the burnt village, given to a 
large mound in the village of Bithavli, 3 miles south of Bhag- 
wanpur railway station, situated close to the main road from 
Muzaffarpur to Hajipur, on the 28rd mile from the former and 
12th mile from the latter place. The legend of the Jauxi-dih is 
that there was a fort and town of the Chero Rajas at this spot 
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long anterior to the Muhammadan conquest; that the oquntry 
around belonged to the Josadh people; and that it was still 
held by theme under’ their own low-raste kings, even after the 
Brahmans had lived among them and taught them. Finally, an 
enemy appeared from the west, and the Chero chief, sallied 
forth to battle, leaving word with the feople in the fort that if 
they saw his standard 1emuin erect, they would know he was 
victorious, but that, it they saw it fall, they would knew that he 
was beaten and were then to set firo fo the castle in order to 
escape filling info the hands of ‘the enemy, The standard- 
bearer, however, let hs flag fall when the Lattle was over, and 
the garrison of tho jort and the women, thinking their chief was 
dead and the battto Int, shut themselves into the castle, which 
was three-stcried, and set firs to it. The chici, on his retuin, 
found his castle buining, and in despair flung himsrlf into the 
flames and died. It 1s gtated thal, affer the destruction of the 
tower, the placo lapsed into thick jungle for a long tithe, but 
that, after the surrounding country had been cleared by the 
forefathers of the present «ccupants, 4 Braliman built a small 
temple at the site of the pal free now standing at the north-east 
corner of the mound; no vestig of this teruple 16 now to be seen. 
Fven 1(0 years ago wild jig used to frequent the mound, which 
is now quite bire of jungle. Excavations were carried out here 
in 1880-81, and the walls of the fort were laid bire and found to 
have a eircumferenes of 3,000 yards. Among the debris bronze 
statues of \arious dvitics, fragments of sculpture iu hive stone, 
pieces of ustd metal ore, a catcned gold ung, fragments of votive 
hor-es m baked cliy, ete, were discovercd. ‘T'wo of the bronze 
statues ad inscriptions showing that they were made during the 
reign of Mahijala Deva, See Reports Arch. Surv. Ind., Vol. 
XVI, pp. 84—88. 

Kantii—A village in the head-quarters subdivision, situated 
8 miles west of Muzaflarpur on the road leading from that place 
to Motibari at the pont of junction with the roud to Sitamarhi. 
‘here is a station on the Tirhut section of the Bengal aud North- 
Western Railway a little to the south of the village; and it isa 
trade centie of some lucal imyortance, at which a market is held 
twice a week. It is one of the largest villages in the district, 
having a poyulation of 5,217, and it contains @ large indigo 
concern and the remains of an old saltpetre factory. 

Katra (also called Akbarpur).—A village in the héad-quarters 
subdivision, situated on the west of the Lakhandai river, 18 miles 
north-west of Muzaffarpur. Population 2,308. It contains a 
police station, situated on the ruins of an old mad fort strewn 
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with bricks towards the west of the Village This tort covers 
about 60 biyhas of land; the walls are about 80 feet high, and the 
interior is partly cultivated There is a local legend that it was 
built by one Raja Chand, who, when going to Darbhanga, told 
his family that if they heard that his flag in that place had fallen 
down, they might know ‘he was dead. One of his enemies, a 
Kurmi, tore it down, and the news coming to Katra, the Raja’s 
family inimcdiately made a funeral pyre and threw themeelves 
onit This legend closely recembles that already mentioned in 
the account of Jauri-dih. 

Lalganj—aA town in the Tajipur subdivision, situated on the 
east bink of the Gandak, 12 miles north-west of Hajipur town, in 
25° 52’ N. and 85° 10’ E. Poymlation (1901) 11,502 Lalganj 
is an important river mart, tho principal exports Leing hides, 
oil-seeds and saltpetre, and the imports food-grains (chiefly rice), 
salt and piece-goods The bazar hes on the low land adjoining 
the river, but is protected from inundation by the Gandak em- 
bankments. The shipping g/dat, called Basanta, lies a mile to 
the south of the town, which is connected by road with Sahibganj, 
Muzaffarpur and Hajipur. 

A little to the south of the town 1s the Singia indigo fuvtury, 
situated close to the ombankment. Singiaé was the site of the 
first English factory in Billiry, wluch was established in the latter 
half of the 17th century for the sake of the {rade in sal{petre. 
This factory 1s fiequeutly mentioned in the early records of the 
Kast India Company. There was also a settlement of the 
Dutch East lndia Company, which was similarly started for the 
manufacture of saltpetre. In 1791 it was put up for sale by 
order of the Ifon’ble Isaac Jitzsingh, member of the Supreme 
Council ot Batavia and Director at Tlooghly, and of Antoine 
de Maffe and John George Van Ambungla, members of the 
Hon'ble Court of Judicature, Hooghly, and was bought by a 
Bengali merchant for Ks 100. The latter resold it in 1795 
to Mr. John Collis for Is, 435. In 1801 it again changed 
hands, passing to Mr. James Nasmyth for Rs. 750, and it was 
then used for the manufacture of saltpetre. The protection of 
this factory from flood appears to have been the motive for 
constructing the Gandak embankment; and so important was its 
preservation considered that a special Embankment Committee 
was formed for the purpose in 1809. 

Majorganj (also called Mallai and Hala Khaura).—A village 
in the north-west of the Sitamarhi subdivision, situated close to 
the frontier on the main road from Maniari-ghat to Sonkarea. It 
contains a police outpost, and was the site of a British cantonment 
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daring the Nepal war. The small cemetery here contains the 
graves of Captain Blackney, who was killed in an outpost action 
at Parsaram ‘Ihapa’s’ post on the Ist January 1815, and of 
Colonel Kelly, who served at Waterloo, was Aide-de-camp to Lord 
Combermere at the siege of Iiharatpur, and died hero in 1828. 

Maniari.—A village in the head-quarters subdivision, 8 miles 
south of Muzaffarpur. There is a station on tlie railway line, 
and the vilfage ¢ontains a large Liindu mth or monastery. A 
fair is held here on the Sivaratri festival itt February. 

Manikchak, —A village in the Sitamarhi subdivision situated 
about 27 miles north of Muzuffarpur. It 1s ove of the largest 
villages in the district, its population m 1901 being returned 
as 7,739. 

Mehnar.—A village in the Lajipur subdivision situated 20 
miles south-east of Llajipur, a short distance north of the 
Ganges on the 10al from [ajipur to Mohi-ud-dinnagar. Popu- 
lation (1901) 5,006. It contains a police outpost, a distillery 
under the jurisdiction of the Subdivisioual Office: of Hajipur, 
and a large bazar, at which a conside:ablo trade is carried on in 
linseed, food-grains and saltpetit. 

Mithila.- The ancient name for the tract of country bounded 
on the north by the Himalayas, on the cast by the river Kosi, on 
the south by the (ranges, and on the west by the Gandak. It 
comprised the present diMricts of Champ wan, Muzaffarpur and 
Darbhanga, parts of the districts uf Monghyr, Bhagalpur and 
Parnea, and the strip of Nepal faw lying betweea those districts 
and the lower ranges of the Umalayas. 

Muzaffarpur subdivision.—Lead-quarters subdivision of the 
district, lying between 25° 54’ and 26° 26’ N., and 84° 538’ and 
85 45’ H., and extending over 1,221 square miles, Ita popu- 
lation was 1,050,027 in 1Y01 against 1,074,382 in 1801, The 
slight decline in the population is partly auc to the Muzaffarpur 
thana having suffered from cholera epidemics, and partly to the 
fact that it suppues a large number of emigrant labourers to 
Lewer Bengal. The dowd between the Baghmati and the Little 
Gandak 1s moreover liable to frequout inundations. The sub. 
division contains one town, Muzaffarpur ,its head-quarters, and 
1,712 villages; and it is divided into three thanas or police 
circles—Muzaffarpur, Katré and Paro. Of the total number of 
inhabitants, 91.',950 are Hindus, 129,460 are Mubammadans and 
602 are Christians. The density of the population is 860 persons 
to the square mile; the average number of villages and houses 
per square mile is 1-4 and 170 respectively; and the average 
population of each village is 587. 
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Muzaffarpur town.—Clei town‘ and administrative head- 
quarters of the district, situated on the south bank of the Little 
Gandak in 26° 7’ N. and 85° 24’ EH, The‘population which was 
38,223 in 1872 increased to 42,460 in 1881 aud to 49,192 in 1891, 
but fell to 45,617 in 1901, of whom 31,623 were Hinlus and 
18,492 Muhammadans. ¢'l he decrease on the last occasion, which 
amounted to 9 per cent., is to a great extent ouly apparent; and 
but for the exclusion of one of the old wards from thé municipal 
limits, and the temporary absence of « Lirger number of people in 
connection with mirriage ceremonies, the town would probably 
have returned at least as many inhibitarits as in 1891. Roads 
radiate in all directions f.om the town to Hajipur, Lalganj, Rewa 
Ghat, Sohansi Ghat, Motihari, Sitamarhi and on to Nepal, Pupri, 
Kamtaul, Darbhanga, Pia and Dalingh Sarai. A considerable 
trade is carried by the Jittle Gandak, which river, if slightly 
improved, would admit boats of 400 maunds or 20 tons burden all 
the year round. 

The town is a comparatively modern one, being foundad in 
the 18th century by ono Muzaifar Khan, an am? or farmer of the 
Chakla Nai pargana, who approptiated for the purpose 75 dighas 
from the four villages of Sikandrapur to the north, Kanhauli on 
the east, Saiyadpur on the south and Saraiyaganj on the weat, 
and called the town alter his own name. In 1817 it contained 
667 houses; and if now occupies portions of 15 villages aad 
contains about 5,000 houses. Yt has an area of about 6 square 
miles, its averazo length from north-west to south-east being 24 
miles and its breadth 2 miles, It is charmingly situated on 
comparatively h gh land on the south bank of two large lakes, 
called the Sikandrapur lake and the Akharaghat lake, These 
lakes originally formed {he bd of the Little Ganda\ river, which 
now flows about halt a mile north of the town. The bazar, which 
is large and somewhat picturesque, is situated on the south bank 
of the Akharaghat lake, while the circuit-house, a large house 
belonging to the Maharaja of Darbhanga, and some of the finest 
houses in the station aie built on the shores of the Sikandrapur 
lake; to the north of this lake again lies a fine maidan. To 
prevent the river from making its way into the town, an embank- 
ment has been thrown actoss the lake towards Daiidpur. The 
river has not yet been able to force its way into the lake, but it 
has cut deeply into the high bank near the cirouit-house, and 
unless it changes its course, it may in time break through the 
strip of land which at present Separates it from the lake, in eprte 
uf the protective works which have been erected. The natural 
fiow of the drainage of the town is in an easterly direction, but 
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nearly the whole of the drainage of the bazar, which is the most 
thickly populated portion of the town, flows into an old rtullah 
connected at qne erd-with a tank situated in low-lying land, and 
at the othr with the Akharaghat lake. The European residents 
obtain their supply of drinking-water from the Little Gandak ; 
the water is rendered tulcrably pure by means of filtration; and 
the European population do not seem to suffer m any way from 
its use. Phe majority of the natives, however, will nwt use the 
river water for drinking purposes, because they beliéve that it 
causes goitre, and obtain their suppty from wells. 

The town is clean, and the streets in many cascs broad and 
well kept, runaimg principally from"east to west, It contains, in 
addition to the u-ual public buildings, a large new hospital, a 
dispensary, several schools, some of the best of which are Bup- 
ported by the Bihar Scientific Society anl the Dharna Samaj, 
and a college teaching up to the B A. standard, which was 
established in 1899 through the generosity of o local zagnindar 
The building is large, and the college is at present in @ flourish 
ing condition. The principal religious buildings are two large 
temples in the centre of tie gbazu, dedicat*d one to Rama and 
Rita and the other to Siva To the cast of the court compound 
there is a public garden, which was opened in 18%3 in cammem- 
oration of the visit of the Prince of Wales to India. Jt is 
kept up by the mumtcipality , hut is nol much used. 

Muzaffarpur is the head-quarters of the volunteer corps known 
as the bilar Light Horse This corps was raisud in 1862, when 
53 planters of ‘Tirhut forwarded a memorial to the Government of 
Bengal asking to be allowed to form a mounted volunteer corps 
It has always enjoyed a lugh reputation for efficiency ; in 1886 it 
offered to send a detachment on -ervice in the Soudun for the 
relief of General Gurdon; and more recently it sent a detachment 
to the South African war, which formed part of Lumsden’s 
Horse. The stiength of the corps is 291; of these about two. 
thirds are planters, and the remainder sre in Goverument service, 
It draws its members from all over Bihar, and has detachments at 
Motihari, Chapra, Samastipur, Bankipore and Bhagalpur 

Nanpur.— A village near the eastern boundary of the Sita. 
marhi subdivision, situated on the main 10ad from Muzaffarpur to 
Pupri, 31 miles distant from the former and 4 wiles south-east 
of the latter place, It contains the residence of one of the richost 
zamindars of the district. Two traditional accounts of the origin 
of the Naupur estate have been handed down, both associated 
with Nanpai, an inhabitant of the Punjab, who was master of the 
Emperor’s horse. On the Emperor's favourite charger falling ill, 
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the doctors recommended that it shofild be sent to Tirhut for a 
change of air, and Nanpai with a few attendants was entrusted 
with this duty. Nanpai saw that the country*east ofthe Baghmati 
river was very fertile, and set about its reclamation. In about two 
yoars he had founded a small zamindari, which he called after 
his own name. On Nanpai sending Lack the charger, without 
returning himself, the Emperor was angered aud sent men to bring 
him. Nanpai gave them a splendid reception, madé complete 
subniission, and wrote batk that he was acquiring property for the 
Emperor himself. ‘The Emperor, being appeased by this reply, 
made over to Nanpai the whole of the pergaua. The other story 
is that, on the Emperor going to hunt in Nepal, a tiger was met, 
which Nanpai killed single-handed with his sword, The Em- 
peror, as a reward for his bravery, gave him the pargana round 
Nanpur. Thereupon, Nanpai established himself at Nanpur and 
excavated a big tank, which he called Bagh Pokhar in commem- 
oration of this event. There is to ths day a fo/é or hamlet of 
Nanpur called Bagh-tola, and the foundations of Nanpai’s house 
are still pointed out. Both traditions agiee that about 2 centuries 
ago Nanpai cleared and settled the tract east of the Baghmati and 
north of the village of Turki Khararu, which was then unbroken 
jungle inhabited only by a few settlers from the Tarai, 

On Navpai’s death two Pathans, Muhammad Ali Khan and 
Sher Ali Klan, took forcibl, pessession of his property. The 
Emperor, on hearing this, sent Madho Ram as tahsi/ddr on his 
behalf to col.sct rents from them. Meanwhile, {hey had estab- 
lished thomselves firmly, and two villages were called -after their 
names, viz., Sherpur or Avapur and Muhammadpur. They soon 
found the prisence of Madho Nam irksome, and slew him at 
Avapur, where the mound within which bis ashes were buried 
can still be seen. But their prosperity was short-lived, for when 
the british became supreme, Gulab Singh, the heir of Madho 
Ram, complained {o the Government. Prompt action was taken ; 
the Khans fled to Nepal; and Gulab Singh was placed in posses- 
sion of tho proy erty. 

Padmaul.—aA village in the southern border of the head- 
quarters subdivision, situated 11 miles south of Muzaffarpur. 
Markets are held twice a weok, but the place is best known for 
the bullocks sold there. It was the residence of a kanungo in the 
tine of the Mughal Emperois, who built a little fortress for 
himself‘and, jt is said, was permitted to keep some cannon in it. 
The ruins of the fortress are still visible. 

Parsauni—A village in the Sitamarhi subdivision, situated 
9 miles south-west of Sitamarhi on the road from that place to 
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Sheohar, and 5 miles nortk-west cf Belsand. Parsauni ig the 
head-quarters of the Parsauni Raj, which was founded ix? the 
17th century by a ‘military adventurer named Pardil Singh. 
“Tradition relates that a barber chief. who ruied over Mahsaur, 
Chandauli, Kansar and othor villages, having refused to pay 
revenue to the Muhammadan mi of UIajipur, the latter sent 
a force against him. The barber resisted it and came off 
victorious ; ‘and the amd sent news of his defeat to Delhi VPardil 
Singh, an officer of the army, was present when the tale was told 
to the Henpeto, and on hearing it, Ianghed aloud =The Emperor 
ordered him tn be slain for “this want of respect, but on the 
Kazi interceding, enquired the cause of his laughter. Pardul 
Singh very humbly replied: “ Lf an di/ cannot control a barber 
what can he do? If so ordered, I will bring 1 the barber’s 
head.” Thereupon, the Emperor commuted the sentence of 
death to conversion to Islam, and VPardil Singh beeime Pardil 
Khan. * Pardil, to fulfil his promise, started tor Tirhut with a 
large number of attendants, and halted at Turki, then a wild 
untraversed jungle, waiting for a tavourable opportunity. Eveu- 
tually, one day, when the barlfr was engaged in the sruddha or 
funeral coremonies of his mother, Pardil attacked him, cut off his 
head, and sent it to {he kKmperor. As « 1ceward, he was creatod 
Raja Pardil Khan in 1615, and was the founder of the Parsauni 
Raj. He was givon a giant of the junglo wherein he had lain 
in wait for the barber, and his followers reclaimed it. lle 
died in 1686 A. D., and was burie1 at Sarniya, slose to Belsand, 
where his-grave may still be seen One of his descendants, 
Basiwan Khan, attached a large portion of the Nepal tara, 
and paid the East India Company over half a lakh of rupees 
as revenue for the Turki pargana. Duwing’ the time of his son, 
Ghulam Murtaza Khan, the boundary between Nepal and British 
India was demarcated, resulting in a loss to him of 1,400 villages 
which, it was decided, lay in Nepal. Lt is said that compen- 
sation was offered. but refused, the Raja being content with the 
promise that if these villages subsequently came into British 
territory, the claims of his descendants would be considered. 
Ghulam was succeeded by his brother, Banai, who moved to 
Parsauni, when the family residence at ‘l'urki was washed away, 
Sahibganj.—A village in the north-western corner of the 
head-quarters subdivision, situated on the river Baya, 35 miles 
north-west of Muzaffarpur and 4 miles east of theGandak. It 
has a lgcal reputation for the manufacture of shoes, and, with 
roads passing through it to Motihari, Lalganj and Motipur, it is’ 
an important trade centre. The chief exports are oil-seeds, wheat, 
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pulse and salt, for which the Gandak affords an casy means of 
transport. The indigo factory of Karnau) is situated a little to 
the south of the village. 

Sheohar.— A village and thana situated in the south-west of 
the Sitamarhi subdivision, 16 mies to the south-we-t of Sitamarhi 
and 3 mules noth of the Baghmati river. The v:llage gives 
its name to the Sheoha: Raj one of the oldest and most influen- 
tial families in the district. ‘Lhe founder of the, family was one 
Ugra Scn‘ Singh, a miltary adventurer, who acquired possession 
ot Sarkar Champaran in the 17th century. lis direct successors 
ruled up to two years before the grant of the Dewani to the Hast 
India Company in 1765, but the last of them, having died 
without male issue, was succeedel by his danghter’s son, Raja 
Jugal Keslwar Singh. He fell into arrears of revenue, and in 
the woids of the Judges of the Diwani Adalat, “re>elled and 
fought with the foress of the British Government, was defeated 
and fled to Bandclkhand for sefitv, ahd his Kajgi was sized 
upon and brought undcr the direct mauagemunt of the Company.” 
But the Company found its revcnue grew less and less; and 
accordingly in May 1771, the P.tna Council, by conciiatory 
overtures to Jugal Kishwar Singh, persuadcd him to return to 
the Compan)’s territories. In the following June the Council 
made a partition of the Swhka, giving the )a ganas of Majhawa 
ard Smraon to him, and those of Mehsi and Bubra to S1ikishan 
and Abdhut Singh, the grandsons of Gaj Singh, for their sup- 
port. The two lant. j arga ay constituted the original property of 
the Sheohar Raj. 

Singia.— See the article on Lalganj. 

Sitamarhi subdivision. —Northern subdivision of the district, 
lying between 20° 10’ and 20° 6d’ N., and 85° Ll’ and 86° 50’ E., 
and extending over 1,016 square miles. Its population was 
986,582 in 1901 against 924,396 in 1891. In spite of the fact 
that it is particularly liable to suffer from famine and hore the 
brunt of the distress in 1896-97, this is the most progressive part 
of the district, aud its population has bcen growing steadily since 
the first census in 1872; it attracts settlers both from Nepal and 
from the south of the district. The subdivision is divided into 4 
police circles—Sitamarhi, Belsand, Pupri and Sheohar; and it 
contains one town, Sitamarhi, its head-quarters, and 996 villages, 
one of which, Bairagnia, is the terminus of a branch of the 
Bengal and, North-Western Railway, and an important market 
for the frontier trade with Nepal. Of the total number of 
inhabitants, 842,280 are Hindus, 144,250 are Muhammedens, 
and 52 ere Christians, The density of the population, which 
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is as high as 971 per square mile, is greater than in any other 
subdivision. The averags number of villages and houses per 
square mile is 1 and,i73 respectively, and the average population 
of each village is 981. 

Sitamarhi town.—Ifead-quarters town of tho subdivision of 
the same name, situatcd in 26 39’ N. and 85° 20’ E., on the weat 
bank of the Lakhandai river, which is here spanned by a fine brick 
bridge. Population (1901) 9,588. The town in situa{cd on a 
branch of the Tihut State Railway, andl js also connected by road 
with the Nepal frontier, Darbhanga finl Muzaffarptr. The town 
has a large trade in rice, stot wood, oil-seeds, hides and Nepal 
produce. A larg? fair, ec lebating the i umnavami, ¢e., the day 
of Rama’s birth, 1s held here in Chat (March-April). It laste a 
fortnight and is attended by people fiom vos gre .t distances, 
Pottery, spices, brass utensils and coffon doth form dhe staple 
articles of commerce ; but tho fain is espec ally noted for the large 
quantity of bullocks bronght to it, the Sifimarhi cattle being a 
well-known breed. on 

bitamarhi is a sacred place in Hindu mythology, as tradition 
relates that here Site spring p Ife ont of an euthen pot, into 
which King Janaka drove lus ploughshae. The fank, eilled the 
Janaki-hund, from which she is said t> hive arnsen, is still 
pointed cut. but Panauri, a village 3 miles to the south-west, 
also claims the honow. The town contains no buildings of any 
archeological interest. Tho temple of Janaki, u., Sita, the 
daughter of Janaka, is apparently modern and not more than 
70 or 80 years old; it contains three stone figures with inother-of. 
pearl eyes “which represent Lama, Sita and Lakshmana. The 
legend connected with the temple shows however that it occupies 
an old site. It1s said that Janaha evcivated a tank at the place 
where Sita sprang to life, and after her marriage set up the 
figures of Rama, Sita and Lakshmana to mark the site: thig 
tank is the Janaki-kund just to the south of the temple. In 
course of time, the land Inpsed into jungle, till about 500 years 
ago, when a Hindu ascetic, named Birbal fas, learnt by divine 
inspiration of the site where Sita was born, and, coming from 
Ajodhya, cleared the jungle. Lore he found the imagos set up 
by Janaka, and having built a temple over them, commenced the 
worship of Janaki. The income of the temyle, which is large, is 
derived mainly from the offerings of pilgrims, but the Mabanth, 
who is responsible for its preservation, elso enjoys the revenues 
of an endowment, called the faluke Sitamarhi. wifich was net 
aside fof ite maintenance. In the same compound there are three: 


other temples sacred to Hanuman, Mahadeo and Ganesh, which 
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are quite modern; and to the south stands a mausoleum erected 
over the ashes of the first three Mahanths, Lirbal Das and his 
two successors, 

Subhegarh (or Subalngarh).—An old ruined fort, 18 miles 
to the north-west of Muzaffarpur, situated in a bend of the Joga 
river, an old branch of the Baghmati, which surrounds it on all 
sides. The fort is 1,300 feet long by 400 foet, and the walls 
were originally of brick, but have fallen dowr long ego. Near 
the middle of the fort {htre is a high mound with some remains 
of walls, which, according to; local tradition, marks the ate of 
the residence of Raja Suhel De. This Itaja, it is said, was the 
last of his racc,and had only one danghter Suhel Devi or 
Subahi Devi who rejected all her suitors, and at last only con- 
sented 1o marry a man who should be able to count the myriads 
of palm trees m the fort. This seemingly impossible task was 
accomplished by a Dosidh of the neigLbouring village of Sukari 
or Suari-dih (:¢., the pigs’ village); and the princess, overcome 
with shame at the thought of bemg married to a man of such 
low custo, prayed that the earth would open and swallow ‘er up. 
Her prayer was heard, and the earth at once opened under her. 

The only remains of sculptire in the fort consist of a broken 
pedestal of stone with some small figures carved on it; the statue 
itself was probably broken by the Muhammadans, when they first 
occupied the fort. The site is an old one, to judge from the large 
size of the bricks which once formed 1ts walls and from its happy 
position on the bend of the Joga river. General Cunningham 
found two copper coins of Tughlak Shah at Subhegarh, and 
as that Emperor is hnown to have passed through Tirhut on his 
way to Bengal in 1823, he considers that the destruction of 
the fort must be attributed to him. At a short distance to the 
south there are two Muhammadan domed tombs, some 75 years 
old, called the tombs of Ghulam Mohi-ud-din and Muhammad 
Jabbar, and still further to the south there is a third tomb 
with a small idgai. Sve Reports Arch. Surv. India., Vol. XVI, 
pp. 30-31. 

Sursand.—-A village and police outpost in the Sitamarhi 
subdivision, situated 15 miles east of Sitamarhi. It is the largest 
village in the district, ‘containing a population of 9,356. The 
name of the place is said to be derived from Sur Sen, chieftain 
who once lived there. After his death, it lapsed once more into 
jungle, until it was reclaimed by two brothers—Mahesh Jha and 
Amar Jha, the founders of the present Sursand family. These 
vrothers, the story runs, left their home at Ghograha, in the 
chetrict of Darbhanga, and came to settle at Jadupati, a village 
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belonging to them, 8 mileg from Sursand. One day Mahesh Jha 
went with his astrologer to hunt in the woods at Sursand, and 
came across the ruins of Sur Sen’s fort. The astrologer having 
told him that* the man who made a home there would be a Raja, 
Mahesh Jha acted on his advice and cleared the jungle. The 
several branches of the Sursand family sprang from his son, 
Chaudhri Kelwal Krishna. Amar Jha’, branch did not prosper, 
and his descendauts are impoverished. Chaudhri Hirdai Narayan, 
a descendant of the elder branch, added Imgely 1o,the family 
estates by methods which were shdit.and rummars. Tn one case 
a zamindar of liga having refused to sell some land he wanted, 
Hirdai Narayan had him seized, buought to Sursand, aud hung 
head downwards from the terrace. This method of persuasion 
proving ineffectual, Hirdui Narayan kept him in ‘oufinement, 
and meanwhile got a deed escuted in lis own favour hy false 
personation, He showed lus moderation, however, in fixing the 
term for his own hfe only, and on Ins death the land reverted 
to the Riga gumindar. The Sursand Rajas sre often nifutioned 
in official reports for their liberalty. At present the jnoprietons 
are all women. e 

Tirhut.—The ancient nate for the tract of country bounded 
on the north by the Llimalay as. on the south by the Ganges, on 
the wost by the river Gandak and on the east by the river Kosi. 
It comprised the British distriets of Champaran, Muzaffarpur 
and Darbhanga, as well as the strip of Nepal fare: which runs 
between these districts and the lower 1auges of the Himalayas. 
The name is a corruption of Tirabhukti, or the river-side land ; 
and General Cunningham* considers that the term referred to 
the lands lying in the valleys of the Little Ganudak and Baghmati 
rivers. He points out that all the clief places in the country are 
found upon the banks of the tormer mver, which, he says, must 
have been the chaunel of the Great Gundak until the 7th century 
A.D. Mehamahopadhyaya Hara Vrasad Sastri informs me, how- 
ever, that, in his opinion, the term means the province bordering 
on the Ganges, and that the word bsuh/i is often used in the 
Sena inscriptions in the sense of province during the 10th, 11th 
and 12th centuries. He considers that tho {erm is not very 
ancient, and conjectures that it was fisst used when the Sona 
Kings of Bengal conyuered the country and settled a number 
of Bengal: Brahmans in it. According to tradition, it means the 
land in which the three great mythical jomas (sacrificial fires) 
were perfgrmed—one at the birth of Sita in or ner Sitimarhi, 
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the second at Dhanukha at the foot,of the Himalayas, when 
the great celestial bow of Hara was broken by Rama, and the 
third at Janakpur, the capital of Mithila (now in Nepal) at the 
marriage of Sita. i 

Under the Mughal Empire Tirhut formed a sariar or division 
of the Sédak or province of Bihar. -It comprised a very large 
tract of country, being bounded ‘on the north by the Nepal 
territory, qn the south by Sarkars Hajipur and Monghyr, end 
on the easteby Sa:Aars Moughyr and Purnea. In other words, 
it included the ‘present districts of Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga 
(except the southern portion, which was inclvded in Sarkar 
Hajipur), nearly the whole of Bhagalpur, snd a small portion of 
Monghyr. In the early days of British administration, it formed 
a huge district, covering the present districts of Muzaffarpur and 
Darbhanga, « large part of Bhagalpvr, pargan« Kashmar in the 
south-east corner of Saran, and pergana Bhadi Bhusari in the 
south-western corner of Monghyr. Thé head-quarters of this 
district remained at Muzaffarpur, but various transfers of territory 
were made until the area of Tirhut coincided with that of Muzaf- 
farpur and Darbhanga. It was divided into two in 1875, the 
eastern and larger portion being formed into the district of Dar- 
bhanga, and ihe western portion being constituted the dietrict 
of Muzaffarpur. 
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A. 
Adhwira river, 5, 66. 
Administration, general, 121-127 ; of 


justice, 124-126; land revenue 110- 
120, early English, 22-24,}110-114, 

Administiative charges and staff, 121. 

Aghani crops, 50, 62, 58; see, B4y 
55. 

Ayorbata system, 80. 

Agrail, 80, 

Agriculture, 48-62 ; general conditions of, 
48-50, 

Agricultural statistics, 62-58 ; classes, 893 

Akbarpur, 149, 

Akharaghat lake, 152. 

Akhta, 28, 

Alé-ud-din, 20 

Anti-kine-Killing agitation, 82-83, 

Anndan Kallan, 28. 

Arboriculture, 108, 

Asamiwar system of cultivation, 102. 

Avapur, 154, 

Awadhi dialect, 80, 


B. 


Babhans, 87-39 ; legend of, 38. 

Baghi, 187; dispensary at, 47. 

Raghmati river, 2, ¢ 4.5, 68, 66, 109; 
tributaries of, 6-6; floods of, 63, 
66, 66, 68. 

Bahidurpur porgana, 49, 

Bairagnia, 94, 109, 188. 

Bairagnié. branch railway line, 108. 

Bakhri, 188. 

Baligich pargqne, 70. 


Balsundri soil, 49, 

Banara,°96 

Bingar soil, 49. 

Banya, 14. 

Barharwi, battle of, 23 

Bari: pur, 28, 188, 

Barley, cultivation of, 56. 

Basantpur, 138. 

Basdib, 12, 14, 188-142; legend of, 140 ; 
early history of, 189; remains at, 
139-141, Hinen Tsianf"s account 
of the remains at, 141-142, Asoka’s 
pillar at, 142. 

Baisiid siver, 6, 

Basukund, 14, 

Batai system, 79-80. 

Baya river, 3, 6, 51. 

Bela Muchhpakaun, 94, 143. 

Belsand, 143. 

Bengal and Norih-Weatern Raslway, 108. 

Bhadov crops, 48, 60, 62, 68. 

Bhagwanpor, 94. 

Bhdols systom, 80. 

Bhataulia, 6 ; pargana, 70. 

Bhojpuri dialect, 29, 

Bhurengi nvor, 5. 

Bigi river, 6. 

Bihar Light Horse, 153. 

Bihar Planters’ Assomation, 103-104, 

Bilaunti river, 6. 

Birth-rate. See Vital atatistion. 

Biera pargana, 64, 

Blanket nmking, 93. 

Blindness, prevalence of, 44. 

Bozh-batai system, 80, 

Botany, 7-8. 

Boundaries of district, 1:’ 
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Brahmans, 40-41; practice of polygany { 


among, 41; Bikauwi, 41, ' 
Bridges, 198. 
Buddha, 14, 15, 16. 
Buddhiem, 14-15, 39. 
Burglary, prevalence of, 126. 
Burh Gandak river, 6. 


C. 


Calamities, natural, 63-78. 

Canal projects, 77-78. 

Cash rents, 80-81. 

Castes, principal, 87-41, 

Cataract, prevalence of, 44; cataract 
operations, 47. 

Cattle, 61-62, 

Cattle diseases, 62, 

Census of 1901, 26-27. 

Cesses, 122.4. 

Chakla Nai pargana, 152, 

Chamirs, 39. 

Chandra Jha, 81. 

Character of the peuple, 31-82. 

Charaut, 28, 148-144 

Chaukidars, 126, 127. 

Chaurs, 3, 49 

Cheros, legend of, 148-149. 

Chhitwira, 6. 

Chinese pilgrims, visit of, 16. 

Choteca, 44. 

Christians, 82. 

Christian missions, 32, 

Civil justice, administration of, 124-125, 

Climate, 9-10, 

Colleges, 184, 

Commerce, see Trade 

Commercial classes, 89, 94, 

Communications, means of, 106-109; 
development of, 106, 107; roads, 
106-108; railways, 108-109; by 
water, 109 ; postal, 109, 

Configuration of district, 2. 

Cotton, cultivation of, 59; weaving, 93. 

Country epirite, manufacture of, 128; 
consumption of, 723. 





po 





INDEX, 


Courts, Civil aud Criminal, 124, 128. 

Crime, 125-126. 

Criminal classes, 126. 

Criminal justice, adriinistration of, 126. 

Crops, principal; 53; food, 53-57; non- 
food, 57-59. 

Cultivation, extension of, 60; improved 
methods of, 60-61. See alao Agricul. 
ture, 


D. 


Dafedare, 126, 127, 

Daud Khan, wars of, 21, 145, 146, 

Déudpur, 96, 

Daudpur embankment, 71, 

Deaf-mutism, prevalence of, 44, 

Devth-rate. See Vital statistics, 

Deokali, 144, 

Deora, &, 96. 

Dhaus river, 5. 

Dheng, 4, 63, 67. 

Dhuli, 96, 

Dilawarpur pargana, 49, 

Diseases, principal, 48, 44, 47, 

Diseases, cattle, 62, 

Dispensaries. See Medical institutions. 

Distilleries, 128, 

Distmct Board, 128-129 , roads maintain- 
ed by, 107. 

District staff, 125, 

Domestic animals, 61-62, 

Doma, 93. 

Dosadhs, 39, 

Drainage of country, 3, 68, 


E. 


Ear diseases, statistics of, 47. 

Early English Administration, 21-22, 
110-114, 

Early historic period, 12-18, 

Early scttlements of revenue, 118. 

Education, 188-187; progress of, 133 ; 
secondary, 184-185; collegiate 194 ; 
Mubammadan, 183-194; primary, 
1865 ; female, 186-137, 


INDEX. 


Educational staff, 183. 

Embaenkments, 69-71. 

Emigration, 28. 

Engineering works, 98. 

Enhancument of rents, 81-82. 

Estates, average sim of, 118; partition 
of, 116-116, 118, 

Excise administration, 122-138, 

Exports, 98, 94. 


F. 


Factories, 94 See alec Indigo fuctofies, 

Fagwina, 28, 

Fa Hian’s travels, 16 

Fairs, 94 

Famines, 71-77, of 1866, 71-72; of 
1874, 72-74; of 1896-97, 74-76; 
scarcity of, 1876, 1889 and 1892, 
74; protective schemes, 77-78; 
tracts liable to, 76-77. 

Famine rehef, 72, 74, 76,77 ; prices, 71, 
78, 76, 85. 

Fauna, 8-9. 

Fomale education, 136, 137, 

Ferries, 129. 

Festivals, 84.87 

Fever, prevalence of, 48; types of, 43 ; 
statistics of, 47. 

Fibres, cultivation of, 59. 

Firoz Shih, invasion of, 20, 

Fish, 9. 

Floods, 68-69; liability to, 68, carly 
floods, 64; of 19th century, 64-65 ; 
of 1893, 65; of 1898, 65-66; of 
1902, 66-67; of 1906, 
effects of, 69. 

Food crops, 53-57. 

Praits, 59-60. 


67-68 ; | 


G. 


4 

t 

Gedai-Sarai, 145. | 

Gadheswar porgana, 69, 70. : 

Game birds, 9 | 
Gandak, Great, river, 3, 4, 12, 68, 65; 

Little, 2, 3, 5, 6, 68, 66, 109 ; Burhi,6. | 
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Gangasya, 187. 

Ganges river, 8, 109. 

Gangeyadeva, king, 17, 

Ganja, consumption of, 128, 

Gareris, 62, 93. 

Garjaul pargana, 70. 

Genewl adininietration, 121-127. 

Geology, 6. 

Girls’ schools, 186, 137. 

Goalis, 87. 

Goitre, ‘prevalence of, 44; statistics of, 47, 

Gopala, 17. 

Gopalpur Ganinith, 94, 

Gram, cultivation of, 56. 

Grand, Francois, frst collector of Tirhat, 
111-118; introduction of indigo 
monnfacture by, 96, 112. 

Grazing grounds, 62. 

Great (iundak river, 3, 4, 12, 68, 65; 
floods of, 63, 65, 68, 60% 


H. 


Haia Ghat, 6. 

Haji Vyas, foundation of Hajipur by, 
20, 145, 146, 

Hijipur, 15, 28, 94, 109, 144-147; 
fornaation of, 20, 145, 146; siege 
of, 21 ; capture of, 145-146 ; remains 
at, 146-147; dispensary at, 46 
47; sub-jail at, 127; municipality 
at, 131; High school 184; 
pargana, 70, 

Hajipur-Bachwara branch railway line, 
108. 

Hajipur subdivision, 144. 

Hale Khaura, 160, 

Harauli, 4, 70. 

Harha river, 6. 

Harvest festivals, 84. 

Hathiya nakehatra, 60; rains, 66, 

Hazrat Janduhi, 147-148. 

Health, public, 42-47. 

High schools, 134. 

Hinduism, 32. 

History of the district, 12-25; summer 
of, 25, 


at, 
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Hiuen Teiang, travels of, 15, 16, 17; 
account of Vaisali by, 16, 

Holt festiyal, 36. 

Honorary Magistrates, 126, 

Hospitals. See Medieal inatitations. 

Hostels and boarding houses, 187. 

Humidity, 10. 


I, 

Immigration, 26, 

Tmports, 98, 94. 

Income-tax, 128-124. 

Indian corn, cultivation of, 56. 4 

Indigo, establishment of industry, 96-97 ; 
cultivation of, 98-100; manufac- 
ture of, 100-101; soils and manures, 
99 ; seed, 99; colouring matter in, 
99; steeping, 100; oxidation or 
beating process, 100; lime and 
ammonia process, 100 ; boiling, 101 ; 
final preparation, 101. 

Indigo factories, landed interests of, 
101-102 ; ayatoms of cultivation by, 
102-103 ; list of, 105. 

Indigo industry, 96-105; progress of, 
96-97 ; decline of, 97-98 ; influence 
of, 103. 

Indigo manufacture, 
96, 112, 

Indigo Planters’ Association 103-4, 

Industrial classes, 89. 

Industries, 89-98. 

Insanity, prevalence of, 44. 

Inundation. See Floods. 

Irrigation, 50-52 ; schomes of, 77. 


introduction of, 


J. 


Jadupati, 168, 

Jails, 127 ; manufactures of, 127. 
Jainism, 18-14, 16, 

Saintpur, 187, 148, 

Janaka, king, 12. 

Janakpur, 12. 38. 

Janakpur Road, 109. 

Jaunpur kings, 20. 


INDEX. 


Jauri-dih, 148-149. 

Shim riger, 6. 

Justice, administration of, 124.126, 
Judicial staff, 124. 


K, 
Kaithi, 30. 
Kamla river, 5. 
Kamtaul, 108. 
Kanhauli, 152. 
Kanti, 29, 96, 149. 
Karhari, 6. 
Karnaul, 4, 6, 70. 
KatkanG lease, 102. 
Katra, 149, 150, 
Kewalpura, 138, 
Khanwa, 143. 
Khinzédpur, 71. 
Kharaul grass, 59. 
KhesGri, cultivation of, 58, 55, 
Khushki systom of cultivation, 108, 
Khushkpatta lease, 101. 
K iris, 89. 
Kola river, 49. 
Kolhua, 188, 141, 142. 
Kollaga, 13, 14, 
Kondochates, 4. 
Konharaghat, 94. 
Kotigrima, 15. 
Kundagéma, 14. 
Kurmis, 39-40. 
Kurtauli lease, 102, 
Kutagira, 15. 


L. 


Labour supply, 88, 84. 

Laduari pargana, 49. 

Lakhandai river, 3, 5, 51, 66. 

Lakhima Thakurani, 19, 80. 

Lakshmana Sena era, 17. 

Lal Bakya river, 4, 5. 

Lilganj, 4, 15, 28, 70, 98, 94, 109, 160; 
municipality at, 181; school at, 
185. 

Landlorde, 
119-120, 


relations with tenants, 


index. 


Land revenue, administration of, 110-120; 
incidenee of, 116. 

Land tenures, 118-119. 

Landed interests, 117-119; of indigo 
factories, 101,102. * 

Languages, 29-30. ! 

Lawarpur, 98. | 

Leases of lands, 101, 102, 119. . | 

Legends of Vidchos, 12; of Babhans, | 
38; of Brsirh, 140; of Bola, 148; | 
of Charaut, 148 ; of Deokali, -144; 
of Hazrat Janduha, 147, 148; of 
Jaintpur, 148 ; of Jauri-dih, 148, 149 , 
of Katré, 15u ; of Nanpur, 168-154; 
of Parsauni, 155, of Sitamarhi, 157; 
af Suxeand, 8, 189 vue Subhegarh, 
168. 

Lichchhavis, 13, 14, 15, 16; constitution 
of, 14. 

Linseed, cultivation of, 58. 

Literature, 30-81. 

Litigation, growth of, 124, 125. 

Little Gandak mver, 2, 3, 5, 6, 68, 665, 
109 ; floods of, 63, 65, 67, 69. 

Local Boards, 180. 

Local Self-Government, 128-132. 


M. 


Madhurapur, 143, 

Magadha, 18. , 

Maghaiyé Doms, 126. 

Mahiavana, 15. 

Mahavira Vardhamana, life of, 13, 14 

Mahesi, 40. 

Mabkawia, 94 ; dispensary at, 46. 

Mabuwirs river, 51. 

Maithili, 29, 30. 

Maithil Brabmans, 40, 41. 

Maize, cultivation of, 56. 

Majorgasj, 28, 94, 150-181. 

Makat crop, 53 ; cultivation of, 66. 

Mallei, 28, 150. 

Manbodh dhé, 31, 

Mango groves, 59; mock marriages of 
36-37. 

Maniixi, 151. 
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Manikchak, 28, 151. 

Mankhap system, 80. 

Manufactures, 89-08 ; of juils, 127. 
Manures, G61 ; used for indigo, 99. 
Marsundi, 6. 

Marud, cultivation of, 66. 

Marwa Kalan pargana, 71. 

Marwa Khurd pargana, 70. 

Maternal condition of the people, 85-88. 
Mathuripwy, 33. 

Matar soil, 49. 


+ Measures, 04-95. 


Medimval history, 17. 

Medial institutions, 46-47 ; statistics, 
47, 

*Wecduiior, Ya, LIL. 

Middle sx hools, 134, 185. 

Migration, 28, 

Missions, Christian, 32. 

Mithila, 12, 17, 25, 29, 81,151. 

Money-orders, 88, 109. 

Mortgages of land, 101, 102. 

Motupur, 96, 109, 

Muhammadan pariod, lnstory of, 17-22. 

Muhammadans, invasion of, 20 ; religion 
of, 32 , scttlement uf, 21-22; educa- 
tion among, 183-134 ; traces of rule 
of, 144, 146. 

Muhammadpur, 109, 154. 

Mukarart tenures, 119, 

Municipalities, 180-132. 

Mutiny of 1857, 28.24, 

Muzaffar Khan, 152. 

Muzaffarpur, origin of name, 1. 

Muzaffarpur town, 28,94, 109, 152-158 ; 
hospitals at, 46, 47; veterinary 
dispensary at, 62 ; municipality at, 
180-181 ; college at, 184; schoole at, 
184, 136. 

Muzaffarpur subdivision, 151, 


N. 


Nagarbasti, 6. 
Nandiyagrima, 15, 
Nanpar, 158-154, 
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Narayani river, 4. 

Narga pargana, 49. 

Natal indigo seed, 99,* 
Natural calamities, 63-78, 
Natural configuration, 2, 48-49. 
Natural divisions, 2. 
Navigation, 106, 109. 

Nepalese war, 23 

Nigranthas, 14. 

Non-food crops, 07-59, 
Non-vecupancy ryots, land held by; 117. 
Nunias, 92. 


Oo. 


Occupancy ryots, land held by, 117. 

Ocenpations of the people, 89. 

Oi)-scods, cultivation of, 68. 

Operations, statistics of surgical, 47, 

Opium, cultivation of, 57, 58; payments 
for, 87; ‘consumption of, 123. 

Ottur, 90, 91, 96. 

Outposts, police, 126 


P. 


Padmaul, 154. 

Pains, 61 

Pala kings, 17. 

Panaura, 157. 

Pinch Mahala, 49. 

Panjidras, 40. 

Parganas, 18. 

Parihar, dispensary at, 47. 

Pariharpur pargana, 49. 

Paro, diepersary at, 46. 

Parsauni, 15 4-155. 

Parsauni Raj, the origin of, 155. 

Partition of estates, 81, 115-116, 118, 

Pasturage, 61, 62. 

Patwaris, 18. 

People, the, 26-41, character of, 81-32 ; 
material condition of, 85-88. 

Permanent Settlement, 118-114. * 

Physical aspects, 1-11. 

Plague, 48-44. 

Ploughmen’s begging movement, 33. 

Police, administration of, 126-127. 


INDEX. 


Poppy, cultivation of, 58. 

Population, growth of, 26; early esti- 
inates of, 96; census of 1901, 26-27 ; 
density of, 27, 28; urban, 28, 29; 
rural, 28, 29, . 

Postal communications, 109. 

Pounds, 129, 

Pyehistoric period, 12, 

Prices, 84-85 ; in farines, 71, 78, 76, 85. 

Primary schools, 183, education, 135. 

Produce rents, 79. 

Proprictary interests, 118. 

Proprictors, land hele by, 117. 

Puranadhar Baghmati river, 5, 51, 66. 


R. 


Rabi crops, 48, 50, 52, 63. 

Railways, 108-109, 

Reinfall, 10-11, 40-50; statisticu of, 11. 

Rajputs, 39. 

R€mnavami fair, 94, 157. 

Rates of rent, 80, 81. 

Rati pargana, 69, 70. 

Registration, 124. 

Registry offices, 124. 

Relations of landlords and tenants, 110- 
120. 

Relief works in famines, 72, 74, 76 
77. , 

Religions, 82. 

Religious movements, 82-34; festivals, 
84-87. 

Rents, 79-82; in kind, 79; in cash, 80- 
81; enhancement cf, 81-82; pay- 
ment of, 82; rates of, 80, 81. 

Rent-free ryots, land held by, 117. 

Rent-fres tenures, 119. 

Rent-paying tenures, 119, 

Resumption proceedings, 114-115, 

Revenue, administration of, 110-120; 
history, 110; assessments of, 110, 
111; settlements, early, 118, 114; 
free grants, 1165; survey, 116; of 
the district, 121. 


INDEX. 


Rice, cultivation of, 54-55; transplanta. 
tion of, 54, 55; varieties of, 54; 
broadcast cultivation of, 55; statia- 
tics of, 76. 

Rivers, irrigation ¥rom, 5). 

River system, 3-6. 

Roads, 106-108; principal, 108, 

Road and Public Works cesses, 122. 

Rotation of crops, 55. 

Runi Saiyadgur, 5 ;*dispensary ot 946, 
47. 

Ryoti interests, 119. 

Ry ots at fixed raies, land held by, 117. 


Ss. 


Sadua patua lease, 102, 119. 

Sahibganj, 6, 94, 155-156. 

Saiyadpur, 152 

Salgrami river, 4. 

Saltpetre, manufacture of, 91-93. 

Sanitation, 45-46. 

Sanskrit fols, 136. 

Sapt Gandaki, 4. 

Saraisi parganc, 5P, 70. 

Saraiya, 6, 96, 138. 

Saraiyaganj, 152. 

Satias, 103, 

Sauran river, 5. 

Saurith, 40, 

Scenery, 2-3. 

Schools, 183-137; High English, 184: 
Middle English, 134; Middle Vernac- 
ular, 184-135 ; 135 ; 
Special, 136, 

Secondary education, 184-135, 

Sena kings, 17. 

Settlements, 116; of 1892-99, 117-120. 

Settlements of revenue, early, 118, 114; 
of rents, 119. 

Sex, 29. 

Shahpur, 96. 

Sheohar, 166; Rij, 156. 

Sherpur, 164. 

Sikandrapur lake, 15%. 

Sikrina river, 6. 


Primary, 


, 
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Simraon dynasty, 17-18. 

Singid, 22, 70, 150, 166. 

Singid factory, 9P. 

Sitimarhi, 28, 94, 109, 157-158; dispen- 
sary at, 46, 47; veterinary dis- 
pensary at, 62; sub-jail at, 127; 
municipality at, 131-182 ; High achool 

“at, 184; legend of, 157. 

Sitamarhi subdivision, 156-157. 

Siva Singh, 19. 

Skin diseases, statisticwofl, 47. 

Sifall-pox, 44. 

Soils, 49; used for indigo, 99, 

Soubarea, 94, 

Sonpur branch railway line, 108. 

Special schools, 136. 

Spirits, consumption of, 128, 

Stamp revenue, 171.122, 

Statistics, 47; rainfall, 11; 
agricultural, 54, 55 wf irrigation, 
50, 51; of rico cultivation, 76. 

Suaridih, 158. 

Subdivisions, 121. 

Subdivision of properts, §1. 

Subhegarh, 153, 

Sub-infeudation, 118, 119. 

Subletting of land, 118. 

Sugarcane, cultivation of, 57 

Sugar mills, G1; facturias, 98; refinorios 
90, 91, 97. 

Sugar, nanufacture of, 90-91, 

Sukari, 158. 

Sukchand:, 28. 

Sursund, 28, 94, 137, 158-159; diapen- 
sary at, 46, 47. 

Surveys, 116. 


medical, 


T. 
Tal Baraila, 2, 55. 
Tal Khijuri, 48. 
Tanks, irmgation from, 61; mock mare 
riages of, 37. 
Tarai, 19, 28. 
Taxation, {ncidence of, municipal, 130, 
Telegraph offices, 109. 
Temperature, 10, 
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Temporary tenures, 119, 

Tenants, relations with Iandlords, 119- 
120, 

Tenures of lend, 118-119. 

Tenure-holders, land held by, 117, 

Thakur dynasty, 19. 

Thinas, police, 126. 
Thik@ \onse, 101. 

Tirabbukti, ancient name of Tirhut, 141, 
159. 

‘Mrbut, 1, 19, 26, 21, 26, 159-160; 
first Collector of, 111-118 ; embark. 
ment, 69-70. 

Tobacco, cult:vation of, 59. 

Topography, 1. 

Towns, 28, 29; wages of labour in, 82, 88, 

Tracts of fertility, 48-49. 

Trade, 98-94; centres of, 94. 

Training schools, 138, 

Trees. See Roatany. 

Treo-daubing mystery, 33-84. 

Tughlak Shih, invasion of, 17, 18. 

Turki, 165; embankment, 2, 5, 70-71, 


Uv. 


Under-ryots, land hell hy, 117, 
Under-tenures, 118. 

Unions, chaukidari, 126, 127. 
Vear soil, 49. 


Vaccination, 46, 


| 
| 


INDEX, 


Vaisili, 12,18, 14, 18, 16; constitution 
of, AB-14; Buddba’s visit to, 16-16, 
Buddbist Council at, 15; Fa Hian’s 
visit to, 16,; Hinen Talang’s account 
of, 16, See also Easurh, 

Vaniyagima, 14, 

Vegetables, 59-60. 

Veterinary institutions, 62, 

Videhas, 12, 

Vidyapati, 19, 30, 

Villages, 28, 29; wages of labour in, 88, 
83, 

Village police, 126, 127, 

Vital statistics, 42 

Vrijjians, 12, 15, 16, 


WwW. 


Wages, 83.84; in towns, 82; in villages, 
82, 88. 

Wfter communications, 109, 

Wuater-lifts, 51-52. 

Weights, 94-95. 

Wells, irrigation from, 51. 

Wheat, cultivation of, 56. 

Wild animals. See Fauna. 

Women, education of, 186, 137. 

Written character, 30. 


Zz. 


Zarpeshg? leases, 101, 119. 
Zérdat holdings, 117. 
Zerdat system of cultivation, 103, 
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